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Same old fruit 


SPRINKLED 


So Betty isn’t nagged at breakfast 
any more 


Every DAY used to start with a battle 
with Betty: it was nag, nag, nag, to get her to 
eat her fruit. 


Then one morning mother had an idea: 
she sprinkled the fruit with Dromedary Co- 
coanut; and the old familiar dish became a 
delicacy. 


Many mothers seem to have made the same 
discovery at the very same time. They used to 
think of Dromedary Cocoanut only for pies 
and cakes and desserts. Now they aresprink- 
ling Dromedary on all sorts of every-day 


things—see the list at the right for example. 


Send for tl 


illustrate d book ‘ dne Hundred Deli thts.” 


And it’s really wonderful how an old fa- 
miliar dish is transformed into a thrilling 
new dish by this simple trick of sprinkling 
Dromedary. 


One minute Sprinkle recipes 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut in the batter just be- 
fore baking waffles. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut in muffin batter and 
bake. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over the top of coffee 
cake or on sweet buns before baking. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on plain puddings for 
varicty. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over the top of candied 
sweet potatoes before taking out of oven. 


It’s free. 
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‘prinkle 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: GoLpEN 
Dates from the Garden of Eden. Canpiep 
Peet, the choicest of citron, orange and ler 
on, sliced and separately wrapped i 
package. Cocoanut that keeps fr 

the last shred. 
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Lonely Lady 


By Ralph Stock 


Author of: Dan of the Beach, etc. 


He saw her at last beside a rock pool 
with the ‘young native person,” 
and stumbled over the 


coral toward them 


HE yacht, a graceful thing of slen- 
dersparsand glinting white enamel, 
rounded the headland and dropped 
anchor a cable’s length from shore. 

All Luana, comprising sixty souls of 
respective age, sex and volubility, a 
medley of nondescript dogs and chickens, 
several pigs and a tethered turtle or two, 
awoke from its customary torpor to wit- 
ness the amazing spectacle. Even the 
broad leaves of the cocoanut palms, fall- 
ing in green waves to the beach, seemed 
to quiver in sympathetic excitement. 
Never had Luana been treated to anything 
half as thrilling—Luana, that is, with the 
exception of Felisi. 

She stood apart from her flustered and 
clucking relatives, silent, watchful, ap- 
parently unimpressed, though a certain 
tensity in her mien gave the lie to her 
pose of indifference. For it was a pose, 
or a form of self-control, which you ge 
Probably Felisi would have accorded z 
first glimpse of any of the world’s sei 
capitals precisely the same meed of out- 

ward appreciation she now bestowed on 

Strode’s yacht. 
_ And why should it be otherwise, even 
in the fourteen-year-old daughter of an 
obscure chief in the South Pacific Islands? 
If you had moved in civilized circles for a 
space; if, that is, you had dispensed imi- 
tation pink coral on the wharves of Suva 
to every passenger with a heart between 
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San Francisco and Sydney, and observed 
the ways of the white man as had Felisi 
of Luana, you would know that the dis- 
play of vulgar curiosity is detrimental to 
dignity. 

You would know, also, that the correct 
thing to do is to saunter in leisurely 
fashion as far as the palm groves, only 
breaking into a run when they obscure 
you from the public gaze. ‘Thereafter, 
it is permissible to race beach-ward with 
hair and sulu streaming in your wake, and 
load your canoe with the first mangoes 
and mummy apples to hand as a valid 
excuse for prying into other people’s 
affairs. In any case, that is what Felisi did. 

What it must be to have all the money 
in the world, and therefore all the happi- 
ness! That 1 is what she tried to imagine, 
squatting in the canoe amongst her wares 
and staring wide-eyed at the beautiful 
lady who stood alone at the yacht’s after 
rail looking out over the water. To own 
a floating palace of white and gold, and 
go drifting over the world to every scene 
of pleasure and excitement! To know 
nothing of taro patches tended in the heat 
of the day, and teeming fish traps, and 
exacting relatives requiring obedience and 
support! Felisi sighed. 

And curiously enough, Mrs. Strode 
chanced to sigh at much the same moment 
as she leaned over the yacht’s rail watching 
an outrigger canoe and its diminutive 











bronze occupant rising and falling onthe 


gentle swell. What it must be to have 
nothing, and therefore happiness! To live 
in an earthly paradise and a sulu. ‘To 
know nothing of the fetish of civilization. 
To be something more than an automaton 
to the man you love, even though he be 
your husband— 

Such was the trend of Mrs. Strode’s 
conjectures until interrupted by unmis- 
takable signals from the canoe: two arms 
upheld, a mango in the hand of each, and 
a small clear voice coming over the water: 
“You want ’em mango, lady?” 


“Good gracious,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Strode, ‘‘the child speaks English! Yes,” 
she called, “‘come alongside! Parks, have 


you any money?” 

A steward, who seemed to have appear- 
ed noiselessly from nowhere, fumbled in 
his pocket amongst the sad remains of last 
night’s poker, and with some diffidence 
produced sixpence. 

“If you'll pardon me, madam,” he 
warned with a note of deferential confi- 
dence, “the fruit brought horf in the bum- 
boats is ’igh as to price, and not to be 
relied on.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Strode, “you’re 
not at Port Said or Colombo now, you 
know, Parks. Besides, I don’t want the 
fruit.” 

Exactly what it was Mrs. Strode did 
want was hard to determine, so Parks 
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retired gracefully. For some time she 
leaned over the rail looking down into an 
upturned elfin face, noting the perfect 
teeth, the velvety skin, the brown wistful 
eyes, and above all the wealth of blue- 
black hair; assimilating, in short, all those 
qualities in Felisi of Luana that helped so 
materially in the sale of imitation pink 
coral—or mangoes. 

“You dear!” she cried suddenly. 
aboard at once.” 

And Felisi came. 


OMEWHERE, and about an hour 

later, it struck two bells, and the 
mellow boom of a gong followed soon 
afterward announcing lunch aboard the 
Ajax, but Mrs. Strode was otherwise en- 
gaged. To be exact, she was undergoing 
a course of instruction in making cigar- 
ettes of dried banana leaf, and finding 


“Come 


it absorbing. Somehow, this quaint 
little creature out of the world’s end 
had taken hold of Mrs. Strode. Listen- 


ing to its glib jargon, watching its deft, 
unconsciously graceful movements, and 
trying to plumb the admixture of crass 
ignorance and subtle wisdom that appear- 
ed to constitute its mind, gave this lonely 
woman keener pleasure than she had 
experienced for many a day. 

“and you must take me out to the 
reef,” she told Felisi; “just us two in the 
canoe, and show me how to do things 
spear fish, and stay under 
water two minutes. 

Felis! appeared unim- 
pressed with the 
bilities in this direction. 

“You no spear fish,” 
she retorted, surveying 
her luxurious surround- 
ings as though in some 
manner they might be 
held responsible for their 
owner’s inability to do 
anything. “‘You no stay 
under water one minute.” 

“Indeed?” Mrs. Strode 
was piqued. It was not 
often of late she had 
been told there were 
things she could not 
do. It took her back to 
the days—not so far 
distant—when, as_ the 
only sister of four unruly 
brothers she had seldom 
been proof against “the 
dare.” “We'll see,”’ she 
added with a touch of 
asperity. ‘There may 
be more in me than 
meets the eye—do you 
understand?” 

Felisi nodded gravely, 
a method of response she 
had found effective when 
not understanding in the 
least. 

“Then that’s settled,” 
said the beautiful lady. 
“You come alongside 
with the canoe early 
tomorrow morning and 
we'll make a day of it, 
you and I—oh, the man- 
goes,” she added, proffer- 
ing Park’s sixpence. 

Felisi refused it 
bluntly. 

“You no want ’em 
mangoes,” she afirmed. 


possi- 
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The Lonely Lady: 

¥ 
" “You seem to know more about me 
than I do myself,” said Mrs. Strode; 
“what makes you think I don’t want the 
mangoes?” 

“‘Me hear you.” 

“Oh, you heard me, did you? I ex- 
pect you hear a good deal that you’re not 
supposed to.” 

‘Me hear plenty,” admitted Felisi non- 
committally. 

“If you’re not the quaintest infant!” 
laughed Mrs. Strode. ‘But you'll take 
the money, won’t you?” 

Felisi shook her head. 

“You no want ’em mangoes, me no 
want ‘em money,” she explained lucidly. 

“T see,” mused Mrs. Strode. “Parks,” 
she added, turning to the steward who 
had again materialized, “your good 
money has been spurned. I think I told 
you we were not at Port Said or Colombo.” 

“Yes, madam. Luncheon has_ been 
served twenty minutes, madam,” recited 
Parks, studiously avoiding Felisi’s child- 
like gaze. 

“Ts Mr. 

“Not yet, madam. 

“He has been told 
gong?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Mrs. Strode sighed. 

“Very well,” she 
directly.” 

3ut she did not. 


Strode down yet?” 


” 


as well as the 


said, “I'll come 
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She stood watchful, apparently unimpressed, though a certain tensity 
in her mien gave the lie to her pose of indifference 


Ralph Stock 
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“T suppose some day you'll have a 
husband,” she said, turning to her guest. 

Felisi nodded with every appearance of 
delight at the prospect. 

““They’re not all like that, you know,” 
warned Mrs. Strode with a whimsical 
half smile. “But I expect you manage 


them differently—’ 
“Husband all right,’’ defended Felisi 


stoutly. 

“Sometimes,” said Mrs. Strode. A 
glint of mischief, never very far distant, 
came into her eyes. “Would you like to 
see mine?” she suggested suddenly. 

There was apparently nothing in life 
Felisi would have preferred 

“You come along here,” said Mrs. 
Strode, leading the way over the cocoanut 
matting of the deck, “and up these funny 
little stairs, and round here, and across 
this bridge, and at last you come to the 
hutch where Bunny lives. 

Felisi beheld a white deck house, replete 
with highly varnished doors and glittering 
brass portholes. 

“You see,” continued Mrs. Strode, “he 
is right away from every one here, and 
that is what Bunny likes.” 

“All the time?” 

“Very nearly,” said Mrs. Strode cheer- 
fully. ‘Go and see what you think of 
him.” 

Felisi stood on tiptoe to peer through 
one of the portholes, a proceeding at 

which she was something 


of an adept. Within 
were books, seemingly 


thousands of them, fill- 
ing three walls of the 
room from floor to ceil- 
ing. Along the fourth 
ran a bench littered with 
stones, lumps of coral, 
and inexplicable instru- 


ments; and under the 
skylight, at a desk 
equally littered with 


papers, sat a large blond 
man in a dressing gown, 
writing assiduously. He 
looked kind. Felisi had 
studied various samples 
of the genus twraga, and 
this one appeared well 
up to standard. But— 
She returned to Mrs. 
Strode for further en- 
lightenment. 

“Bunny all right,” she 
announced, by way of 
encouragement. 

“lm glad you like 
him,” said Mrs. Strode. 

An’ you PL ed 

Mrs. Srecls pursed her 
lips and looked out over 
the sea. 

“As much as I see of 
him,” she confessed. 
“You see,” she went on 
in explanatory vein, “he 
is really a great man, 
and came all this way 
to find out things about 
the world—your world. 
You think it beautiful 
and pleasant to live in, 
and that’s enough for 
you—and me; but it 
isn’t enough for him. 
He likes to find out why 
it’s beautiful and pleas- 
ant, what it’s made of, 
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For a moment he crouched there, stunned into impotence. 


and who lived in it before we did; then 
he goes into the hutch and puts it all into 
a book.”’ 

Felisi listened enthralled. The beauti- 
ful lady was surpassing herself; but noth- 
ing that she said disguised or clouded for 
one instant the main issue, which to the 
philosopher of Luana was as clear as day: 
the beautiful lady was also a lonely lady. 

‘Too much ”” she commiserated 
solemnly. Whereat Mrs. Strode was con- 
sumed with silent laughter, and hustled 
her toward the companion. 

“You'd better run along now,’ she 
warned; “I’m going to fetch Bunny out, 
and he’s rather fierce sometimes. 

But Bunny proved unusually tractable 
that morning. He turned as his wife 
entered with a vaguely apologetic smile. 

‘Ah, yes, of course,” he murmured, and 
proceeded to change his dressing gown for 
a duck jacket. “Of course,” he added 
with emphasis, though apropos of nothing 
tangible. 

Mrs. Strode stood looking out through 
an open port. 

‘You needn’t hurry,” 
only half an hour late.” 

‘Ah, I’m sorry, my dear,” Mr. Strode 
crossed to a cabinet washstand, “‘but I’m 
just beginning tc see daylight—just be- 
ginning. We're now in the Lau Group, 
and if the formations tally my theory’s 
proved—proved,” he repeated, vigorously 
spattering the carpet with soapsuds. 
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The Lonely Lady: 


“‘There’s no end to this thing—no end—”’ 
Apparently there was not. Mrs. Strode 
had suffered it for a considerable period, 
tried to resign herself to it, and failed. 
To be ousted by a theory! Yet that was 
what it amounted to. To some women it 
would have meant little more than an 
early boredom, followed by .diversion 
sought, and probably found, elsewhere, 
but unfortunately Mrs. Strode was not of 
that type. She had made the mistake of 
marrying John Strode because she loved 

im. 

This complete, almost fanatical sub- 
jugation to an idea was a disease, she had 
decided during her long self-communings, 
as much a disease as any other, but less 
susceptible to treatment in that the 
patient was unaware of its presence. No 
one would have been more surprised or 
distressed than John Strode had he guessed 
that he was causing his wife one moment’s 
unhappiness; yet she lived in the knowl- 
edge that she was no more to this man of 
her choice than if she had never been— 


HE following morning, soon after a 

blood-red sun had climbed out of the 
sea, a canoe shot from the Ajax’s lee and 
headed for the barrier reef. 

To Mrs. Strode, paddling joyfully in 
the bows clad in a Thane bathing suit and 
a kimono, the world was young that 
morning and full of promise. Why was 
it ever necessary to do anything else than 
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It was the native girl—alone 


speed over blue water, with spindrift 
lashing the face and the deep-toned roar 
of surf filling the universe and drowning 
all care like an opiate? This was life, she 
told herself exultantly, the rest a pitiable 
pretense. 

Into the very heart of the green-bellied 
combers it seemed they were heading, 
until the laughing child of nature at the 
steering paddle swerved the canoe as by 
a miracle into a narrow pass, and through 
it to the open sea. Here, without pause, 
it turned in its own length and, lifting to 
the swell of deep waters, bore down upon 
the reef. There was a momentary check, 
a soaring as through space,-and the canoe, 
borne on a cascade of foam, shot to rest 
on the still waters of the lagoon. 

Mrs. Strode had leaped Luana reef. 

“Again!” she cried. 

But best of all she loved the quiet 
places, unfathomable rock pools immune 
from the busy surf, and beset with coral 
islets, archways and caves. Here it was 
possible to plunge into an unknown world 
and, with Felisi’s hand tight clasped in 
hers, explore its mysterious labyrinths as 
long as breath would last. Then came 
the respite, prone at the water’s edge, 
looking down into the cool green depths 
with their swaying weeds and rainbow- 
tinted fish: 

“Why plan and strive and plan again 

While all things earthly pall? 
(Cominued on page 81) 
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DENVER TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 


“IT awoke in a fantastic land of mountain and stream, of nature formidable and still untamed, in the 


midst of a loneliness that would have felt savage if the sunshine had not irradiated 


the hills. 


This is the West at last. 


The real West” 
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On the Road 


to Canaan 


An Englishman Discovers 
the Real West 


By W. L. George 
Author of: Hail Columbia ! 


Decorations by Louis Rogers 


kis book on America, published last year, this 


known English author said: “The true 


Middle West. 


is to too great an extent a traditional country. 
American spirit appears to me as a blend of traditionalism 
and pioneering, and that is what we find in the Middle 
Since his book appeared, Mr. George has reached 
the shore of the Pacific and has completed his observations of 
America in the following delightful article, written for Sunset 
Magazine and of special interest to Far Westerners. 
British edition of “Hail Columbia!’ soon to appear, 


West.” 


well- 
America is in the 
It may be, of course, that the Far West will 
alter my impression and I may discover by the Golden Gate 
a yet more convincing America, but I doubt il; the Far West 
is still to too great an extent a pioneer country, just as the East 


The true 





The 
will 

















contain this sequel to his earlier impressions.—The Editors. 


N Englishman setting out for the 
Far West carries in his baggage a 
certain load of preconceptions. He 
has read a work of Mr. Zane Grey, 

and seen a few Broadwest films. He has 
a vision of bronzed men clad in hairy 
trousers, wearing sombreros, who ride 
about madly in all directions and readily 
draw bowie-knife and six-shooter for the 
sake of the pure, pure heroine, or the little 
child with the golden, golden hair, that 
has wandered into the camp, shack, adobe 
hut, ranch, as the case may be. It is a 
highly colored dream, which the journey 
confirms only in part. At last, ina sudden 
burst of sunshine, he comes upon Canaan, 
upon California. 

One trouble is that the man from Eu- 
rope continually thinks that at last he is 
reaching the West, only to discover that 
this is not yet the West, that it lies yet 
another thousand miles beyond his eyes. 
I remember my impression as I reached 
Nebraska, as | icon to see cattle and 
horses being driven along the roads. Such 
a sight, so different from that of Chicago 
and its eastern hinterland, suggested that 
this must be the West. But it wasn’t. It 
was only the Middle West. Not the mag- 
nificent Middle West of Chicago, of my 
beloved Chicago, fumous, flame-spat- 
tered, roaring through her own streets, 
wild with physical energy, Chicago, the 
bronco city. It was another Middle 
West, scrubby, dingy, barely begun, and 
lacking i in promise. It was not the West. 
When we reached Lincoln, a dusty city 
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grown like a sickly mushroom in the light, 
my wife began a speculation that amused 
us all the way: what can a bride feel when 
she is brought here from the east? to these 
sketched out roads, to this cluster of 
gasometers, oil pumping stations, and 
smokestacks? She must feel wretched. 
Here was a place where there was noth- 
ing to do except work: to a European this 
is a horrible idea. 

So it was not until my awaking eyes 
peered under the blind of my sleeping 
berth that I discovered myself in another 
West, perhaps the real West this time, 
Colorado. I had gone to sleep on the 
prairie; | awoke in a fantastic land of 
mountain and stream, of nature formi- 
dable and still untamed, in the midst of a 
loneliness that would have felt savage if 
the sunshine had not irradiated the hills 
with purple, puce, and striating emerald. 
I am sorry to think that I shall not again 
receive the shock which I then experi- 
enced. Descriptions of scenery are poor 
things; an hour in the coach will beat the 
songs which all the poets of all the ages 
have sung to nature. It is for my own 
pleasure rather than for that of the reader 
that [ think again of the Royal Gorge, 
between its towering rocks splashed with 
mauve and gold, of the tumbling torrent 
that goes, furious and fast, down from 
Canon City. A chaplet of tunnels, a 
bridge perilously suspended upon two 
clefts in the rock, now wooded heights, 
then again the bitter land of rock. It goes 
on all day as we climb and climb toward 





the Tennessee Pass, higher into the snow 
upon which the setting sun now throws 
the sheen of old copper pots. 

This is the West at last. The real West. 
First of all I miss the ever present auto- 
mobile of the east; here and there, along 
the trails, go men on horseback, rough- 
looking men, who sit their horses differ- 
ently from the way in which they are sat 
in Central Park. It is the West because 
here the few settlements which hide in the 

valleys strike one always as unfinished. 
Here are wooden shacks: it is quicker to 
build of lumber than of stone, and there 
are no bricklayers in this land. Every- 
thing is improvised. Here are hedges 
made partly of wire, partly of hurdles, 
partly of sticks tangled with brushwood. 
Here, too, the yards of houses are choked 
with rubbish thrown aside while the pio- 
neer gets on with a more urgent job, or 
which he leaves behind as he goes west- 
ward upon the trail. Here also cattle 
rather than ploughed fields, cattle in herds 
which astonish the eastern eye. ‘This is 
still a pastoral land at a stage earlier than 
cultivation; I think of the ancient He- 
brews tending their flocks before they 
entered Canaan. Here they tend flocks. 
So it is not yet Canaan. | am very far 
from the Atlantic, but perhaps I have not 
reached the West. A few cultivated 
fields are separated by a wire fence from 
land untouched since it was parted rem 
the waters, untamed land, most of 


which still casts its tares among the Ht 
neer wheat. land which doesn’t want to 
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give in, which by rock and drought, flood, 
dust, insect and pestilence, is doing its 
best to defeat man. Man looks very small 
in Colorado, little David contesting 
against a Goliath of stone. 

Once again we play the bride game. 
What would she feel in Colorado, this 
young lady from Manhattan? She would 
feel very lonely; she would miss the 
movies and the drug store, but my wife 
considers that something fine and bracing 
would fall from these towering cliffs. Here 
everything is alive: men are making trails 
through the woods; they are laying new 
railroads; we encounter a large coach 
which carries and houses the pioneers of 
the track: women and children have some- 
how occurred in the traveling camp. 
Here are no bungalows, but 
loghuts fit to breed a Lin- 
coln. But man_ prevails, 
for here are small corn- 
fields and even orchards. 
Everything is beginning; 
here is being done what 
thirty years ago was being 
done a thousand miles east. 

One can count the cost, 
as he goes, of this immense 
energy, of this hopefulness, 
of this vast desire to con- 
quer which defeats the 
desire of nature to resist. 
Upon the prairie we saw a 
deserted churchyard. For 
some time, no doubt, a set- 
tlement had existed there. 
The mouldering ruins of 
shacks still stand. But 
nothing is actually — left 
except the churchyard. 
Behind its broken palings 
lie the rocks which cover 
the dead. Already the 
grasses of the prairie are 
invading the acre which 
witnesses that all did not 
reach Canaan. Among the 
tombs survives a stooping 
cross of wood. Soon it will 
fall, and nature will reab- 
sorb the vanguard of the 
army which dominated it. 

I think of that church- 
yard lost on the prairie, as 
a little later I picture the 
first Westerners coming out of this glowing 
wilderness into the happy valleys, into 
the deep arable land of Utah which was 
to give birth to Salt Lake City. 
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It does not last long, the relief of Salt 
Lake City, its broad streets, the trees and 
well-laid pavements which surround the 
Temple. The Westerner who came out 
here had not gone very far towards the 
promised land. There was lying before 
him so much more agony, so much more 
peril, that one wonders how he passed 
through the desert, on a march so much 
longer than forty days in the wilderness. 
He who has not seen the bitter desert of 
Utah and Nevada can not hope to imagine 
what it cost a man to pioneer. One does 
not understand at first, as he looks out 
over this dry country that lies flat, rising 
toward the horizon to gray hills, splashed 
with silver, crowned with violet, and in 
the evening showing crests like blackened 
teeth. One does not understand because 
he does not know how long this will last. 


On the Road to Canaan: 





It is only by degrees that it strikes me that 
here grows only a little heather or some 
heath, bitten gray with frost. It is cold 
here. Then, a little later, not far from the 
track, I see twelve dead sheep, frozen stiff 
in strange attitudes, like wooden toys. 
They lie under their immense coats; even 
the sheep freeze, for the desert does not 
deal with life. Here copper replaces 
cattle, and all is still, is void. Hardly a 
bird passes. I think of Sherman’s threat 
to the South: Sherman had to make good 
his boast that wherever he passed a crow 
that followed him must carry its own 
rations. Here in the desert not a crow 
adventures, but only a beast of prey, 
speculating upon the rashness of milder 
life. By degrees one realizes that, all the 
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thinks of the mountains of the moon. 
Little by little I grow used to the 
desert. There isso much of it. Still more 
frozen fields, still more purple hills. [| 
begin to escape it: the telegraph posts 
help me, for man after all has set his mark 
even here. Men have come here, men 
gone through it. And an idea comes to 
me: what about the women who, follow- 
ing their men, somehow reached Califor- 
nia? San Francisco has erected a monu- 
ment to the pioneer mother, but it seems 
to me that the Far West is her monument. 
We do not hear enough about her, but only 
of the men who did while she endured. [ 
have a vision of that woman as she went 
through the desert, settling fora short time 
where there was a spring, a little grass 
where the cattle might graze, 
some lumber with which to 
make a hut. It freezes hard. 











same, here are men, that men dare the 
threat of emptiness as well as that of ac- 


tivity. For the first time I see prairie 
schooners, hooded with brown canvas, 
their heavy horses hoisting the wheels 
high over the rocks which figure the trail. 

But all the same, as one goes on, a 
strange fascination falls. The air is so 
bright, the sky so blue, so glowing, as if 
painted with mineral salts. One hypno- 
tizes his. eyes as unrolls before him this 
endless wild land, these hills patterned 
into plates like the flanks of a rhinoceros. 
Sometimes there are no hills, but only on 
the horizon a faint range which hardly 
breaks the emptiness of space. This is the 
West, really the West; the Rockies were 
well enough, but the European has his 
Switzerland. The desert of Nevada, its 
bleakness, the appearance of the land 
burnished by the sun, cracked by the 
frost, nothing of this does he possess. To 
equal that he must go to Arabia Deserta, 
to Asia and the desert of Gobi. At night, 
when the moonlight falls like silver spears 
upon the mountains that grow blue, he 





She is sick; there is no doctor 
within five hundred miles. 
Nobody will ride toward 
her with quinine. She must 
get over her fever if she 
can. About her her children, 
vigorous, sunburnt, happy, 
but always clamoring that 
she should cook for them, 
mend for them, wash them, 
tell them stories, dry their 
tears, join in their games. 
She must teach them, too, 
for there is no_ school- 
master here. They grow 
up, she thinks, crude and 
savage, unlike her play- 
mates in distant Illinois. Her 
man is happy, successful; 
she is his lover, his cook, 
his adviser, his servant. 

I met two pioneers in 
Nevada, and they summed 
up today all that is tragic 
in the past. The man was 
about fifty-five, very big, 
very handsome, in magnih- 
cent health. Seldom have [| 
seen a man more vigorous, 
more willing to laugh, tak- 
ing his food with greater 
pleasure. Beside him _ his 
wife, probably younger, but 
so old. Bent by continual 
scrubbing, having found in 
the desert no help, no support; too poor in 
the early days to buy a stove, her new 
comfort has failed to teach her to desire a 
vacuum cleaner, a laundering machine; 
too far from electricity to get help from 
that; broken by excessive child-bearing; 
starved of pleasure. She was fifty per- 
haps, and so old, so thin, her hair so poor, 
her wretched hands so twisted and black- 
ened about the nails, her clothes, good 
enough, but shabby because she was 
shabby, because she had been worn too 
long, as if the stones had rubbed her fresh- 
ness off, as if her beauty had been taken 
by the crackling frost, the devouring sun. 
It is a good land for men; it makes them 
big, courageous, enduring. But of women 
it makes a wreck, the wreck of woman- 
hood, the wreck of beauty and of the 
graces. It is not only of gravel that trails 
are made, but of dead skin and powdered 
bones. 
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Then, cherry blossom, with an extra- 
ordinary effect of suddenness, as if on the 
stage a back sheet had been dropped 
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before my eyes. After 


On the Road to Canaan: 
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cisco. I have never known 





one has unsuspectingly 
wandered down the 
Feather River canon, its 
precipitous slopes, harsh 
with stone, clad with 
pine, one is in Canaan. 
As I write, this vision of 
cherry blossom oppresses 
me after so many days in 
the wilderness, for it 
comes without warning. 
Before me lies a land of 
soft swelling hills, clad in 
pines and firs. No more 
gray surfaces; now all is 
green as Ireland. There 
is an air of kindliness and 
comfort. No longer does 
the land roll to an empty 
horizon into an empty sky. 
Here are houses, roads, 
bridges, wired fields: ex- 








a city more closely con- 
ditioned by its site. And 
I add my opinion to mil- 
lions of others, that the 
location of San Francisco 
is unsurpassed in the 
world. I wish I could 
have entered the city from 
the Pacific, have seen her 
hiding behind her hills, 
while some _ Japanese 
steamer threaded its way 
past the rocks which the 
seals love, into that wind- 
ing passage which Don 
Gaspar de Portola discov- 
ered by mistake. It must 
come upon one with an 
effect of shock. Well, I 
had enough of that. 

The thing which first 
impresses in San Francisco 








traordinary! Many dream 

houses, and, what is sig- 

nificant, they are painted 

gaily over their plaster, pale pink, wash 
green; window frames are picked out in 
blue. It is as if man were attuning himself 
to the soft sunshine which falls like 
powdered silver. 

[ think it was at Oroville that I first felt 
California. It was enough to see the rail- 
road station built in the Spanish style, 
with its deep arcade and the hint of a 
patio behind. It is not often you see a 
beautiful railroad station, but | suppose 
that it isn’t difficult to be made beautiful 
when built in a grove of palm trees, by the 
side of a plot where California, rightly 
vainglorious and anxious to show herself 
to the stranger, has planted orange, lemon 
and grape fruit trees which carry their 
fruit in the soft air. Near by acacias are 
flowering, bending under heavy yellow 
blooms; from the marsh a crane rises in a 
leisurely fashion. One has a sense of fat- 
ness, of richness, of deep earth, abundant 
water. Indeed it is Canaan—and it is 
only the native caution of my tempera- 
ment that makes me wonder if there is any 
meaning in the contrast between the heat 
of the sun and the cold of the shadow. 
But, all the same, California overcomes 
suspicion. She is so bland. She is sym- 
bolized just then to me by a geographical 
accident near Binney Junction, where a 
range of hills takes upon itself the shape 
of a sleeping woman, her arms wide apart. 
Always Nevada said: “Take if you can,” 
while California seems to 
say: “Take and be wel- 


tion of this distant coast. Perhaps the 
natural beauty should impress him more, 
but an almost sensual delight may be found 
in the thickness of stems, the abundance 
of leaves, the color of blooms. I think of 
the feathery pepper tree, like a gay green 
peacock, of great heliotropes, puritan in 
color, but queerly ardent in a secretive 
way, of the laburnum that in languor 
drops i its wells of fire, the j japonica, so red 
and saucy, like a flapper with a doubtful 
present and an undoubted future. Most 
beautiful of all, the listless eucalyptus, 
that most negligent of trees, which droops 
its shiny, fleshy leaves in fragrant weari- 


ness. And swollen figs, and oranges that 
glow, palms from New Zealand or Africa, 


swollen with sap, shining, outlining 
themselves like strips of metal upon the 


softer sky. Everything is growing. There 
is in it a continuing excitement. In Cali- 


fornia life is vivid, in the plants as much 
as in the beasts. So this obscures the 
natural beauty upon which | should dwell. 
It is not so much the spreading P residio, 
nor Mount Tamalpais which I see rising 
above the harbor, nor even the Golden 
Gate, strangled silver throat of the broad 
Pacific, that occupy most the eyes that 
remember. Always it is some glowing 
fruit, too heavy for the branch that bears 


Golden Gate and the 
composes San Fran- 


Yet all this, the 
ocean, intimately 


is the variety of its archi- 
tecture. It is not a city 
built inahurryon a ready- 
made eastern plan, or out of frames. 
Here the houses arose by degrees and were 
houses to live in more than houses to sell. 
Hence individual taste, sometimes for- 
tunate, sometimes not, but always vari- 
ous. The Spanish influence is strong. 
Everywhere small balconies, from which 
to drop a rose, deep verandas and short 
staircases where plants may cl: amber. It 
is not a hard city. 1 am not thinking of 
attractive sections such as St. Francis 
Wood, or Forest Hill, but of the city it- 
self, with its occasional re d brick streets, 
its constant hills and its equally frequent 
grass. At first San Francisco irritates the 
stranger, because the plan is awkward 
when compared with the rigidities of New 
York. It was so long since I had seen a 
street run into another at anything but at 
right angles that first I lost myself. ‘Thus 
I found constant irritation, and in my 
mind even protest against those who built 
San Francisco. It takes a little time to 
understand other people’s difficulties, to 
realize that since almost the whole of _ 
Francisco is built on hills, the result of < 

quadrilateral plan would have been that 
no horse and hardly a car could have gone 
straight up a hill. Incidentally I suspect 
that bad motorists go to San Francisco 
when they die, to drive without brakes 
down hills of forty-five degrees gradient. 
The San Franciscans who kindly drove 
me about their city have no idea of my 
continual state of terror 
as their automobiles casu- 





come.” 

Then we see a church- 
yard, a tended, gay, happy 
Californian churchyar 
with shining white stones 
and railings fresh painted 
in green, where birds sing, 
and where the brilliant sun 
denies grief. Those dead, 
unlike those who lie under 
the ravening grass of the 
desert, saw Canaan. 


4 
I suppose it is natural 
enough, though perhaps te- 
dious to the Californian ear, 
that the foreigner should 
above all be impressed by 








ally hurled themselves 
down streets which in Eng- 
land we would call preci- 
pices. I said nothing. I 
kept the Union Jack flying. 
But within my heart it 
wasn’t flying: flapping was 
the most it could do. 

San Francisco is one of 
the nine American cities I 
want to see again (and 
never mind which are the 
other eight). This is not 
entirely a question of cli- 
mate, since I remember a 
March day when a wind 
blew fit to pierce Harris 
tweed. Nor is it exactly the 
architectural appearance, 








the richness of the vegeta- 


(Continued on page 52) 











The Long Trail 


By Badger Clark 


Decoration by Harold von Schmidt 


Trailing slow across the years, we hunt the Land of Neighbors, 
Lind where guns and sabers rust in dews of paradise. 

Far and far we've straggled, never resting from our labors 
Since our dim and draggled start among the glacial ice. 


Cinch again and hit the trail! So down the years we've raided, 
Over trails black-shaded and through storms that beat us blind. 
Is there one who reckons that the dream has ever faded? 
No, it always beckons, and there’s naught but graves behind. 


Ay, the centuries we crossed, through fighting mountain passes, 
Wading stale morasses, starving on through desert sand 

Till the sharp trail readers in our dumb and dreamy masses 
Knew our kingly leaders tried to steer us from our Land. 


Cinch again and hit the trail! We've left the kings to shuffle. 
Glad and free we scuffle on, while every prophet sings. 

Getting there! Why bother with the crowns and princely duffle? 
The Kingdom of the Father is too big for little kings. 


“One more ford, and the river’s low,” the very children prattle— 
Then a flood of battle, and the open ford is drowned ! 

Comfort the bereft of us; count up and head the cattle. 
Circle, who are left of us. a hundred years around. 


Cinch again and hit the trail! This luck can’t hold forever. 
Toward our Land we'll never cease to dream and plod and prod. 
Shivering or parching, sad or singing, dull or clever, 
Man is man, and marching on his way to be a god! 
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He had a bad eye. 











I did not like him, and I did not like the way he looked at Abundant 








THE CAVE MEN 


HAPPENED I was down there 

in Carter County where the sub- 

terranean wonder known as Seven 

Echoes Cave is located, boarding 
with old Jed Measure at Seven Echoes 
Farm when the Bishop’s Pulpit in that 
part called the Gothic Cathedral 
caved over on top of Jed and ended his 
mortal career in one tenth of a second. 

'hat happened sometime in the after- 
noon and, when supper had been ready 
and waiting half an hour, Abundant, his 
daughter, came to me where I was sitting 
in the rocking chair on the front porch 
and asked me if I would go over to the 
cave and call Jed. I took an electric torch 
and went over to the cave and found Jed 
as dead as a door nail. 

_For about a month Jed had been talking 
about the crack that had appeared behind 
the Bishop’s Pulpit and threatening to get 
cement and timber and shore up the 
Pulpit and cement it up solid, so I guessed 
that when he began to work at it the 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of: The Liar, etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


whole thing had skidded down, including 
about twenty tons of the ceiling and wall. 
A piece of pink stalactite had hit him and 
he was no more. 

That was bad. It left his daughter 
Abundant a fatherless orphan and des- 
troyed the Bishop’s Pulpit, one of the 
showiest features of Seven Echoes Cave, 
but it did something else that was, per- 
haps, worse. It ruined Seven Echoes 
Cave entirely. 

I discovered this even before I knew 
Jed was quite dead. When I saw him on 
the floor of the cave motionless I tried to 
get him to show signs of life and shouted 
“Jed! Jed!” at him, and no echo came 
back. Always, when a person stood there 


and even so much as whispered a word 
the echo would come back. If you 
said “Hello!” it would answer “Hello!” 
and “‘Hello!”’ until the last echo came 
back from far down the cave, a soft 
66 97 999 : — 
gentle ‘‘’lo!”” And now there was no 

echo; not a sign of one. Those tons 
of rock falling had changed the acoustics 
entirely; they had not only killed Jed but 
they had killed the whole seven echoes. 
Abundant was not only an orphan but a 
pauper orphan, too. 

Even while I was kneeling by poor old 
Jed there I made up my mind what I 
would do. I would stand by Abundant. 
I don’t say it wasn’t pity but I will say it 
was a good part love and liking. I 
was so sorry for the poor girl, singing 
away happily, maybe, in the kitchen up 
at the house while I was there on my 
knees by her dead father! My heart ached 
for her, and I guess nothing else would 
ever have given me nerve enough to think 
of offering to help her. 

















Abundant used to dust off the stalagmites and stalactites every day or 


two and oncea week she washed them down with soap and water 








I'll say, straight out and frank, that if 
you took every man in every sort of show 
business and stood them in a row accord- 
ing to merit I would be at the tail end. 
I’m about the worst drawing card of the 
lot, and I knowit. My line 1s sleight-of- 
hand but I’m no good at it and never was. 
I admit that. When I took it up I 
thought I was going to be a second 
Houdini, but in a couple of years, after | 
had been just about hissed off the stage 
of the cheapest two-a-day houses, I saw 
how I stacked up and I listed my name for 
engagements with clubs and for children’s 
birthday parties. I got a mighty poor 
living out of it, and that was about all. 
No club ever had me back a second time, 
and I don’t know that I blamed them 
much. 

I was pretty well discouraged and down 
when I had the little accident over on 
Long Island and drew in my breath by 
mistake when I was doing my fire-eating 





act at a kids’ party, and scorched my 
lungs bad. I was six weeks in the hospital 
and then the doctor said I needed some 
months in high air, with no worry and 
good food, or I might turn out to be a 
regular lunger and be done for. That was 
when I| thought of good old Jed Measure 
who had been a friend of my father and 


knew me when I was a kid. I got up 
nerve enough to write to him. 
Old Jed was a fine old scout. He had 


been in the show business in one shape or 
another all his life and many a time | had 
heard him tell father what he meant to do 
when he got along in years and saved 
up enough money to retire. 

“Barras,” he used to say to father, 
“there’s just one business for a retired 
showman to retire to and spend his old 
age in ease and comfort, and that is the 
cave business.” 

It sounded reasonable, too. The cave 
business is a good, steady business with- 
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out any worry attached. If a man owns 
a nice, showy cave—not too big but well 
located on some main automobile route— 
he only needs a few signs along the road 
and he is sure of a steady income. You 
don’t have to carry fire insurance on a 
cave, or pay out a big pay-roll. A man 
may have to wash down the stalagmites 
and stalactites once in awhile to keep 
them shining, and he has to take time to 
show visitors through his cave, but that is 
about all his trouble and expense. ‘The 
rest is clear profit. 

Long before he retired Jed had pretty 
well selected the cave he meant to buy. 
He had looked at a couple of hundred 
caves in one part of the country and 
another and he thought the Carter 
County cave field was the best. There 
were eighteen or twenty caves in Carter 
County, and that advertised the county 
and made folks want to go there, and one 
of the neatest pieces of cave property in 
the lot was this Seven Echoes Cave. It 
was the only cave Jed knew that would 
echo back at you seven times, each echo 
distinct and clear. So, when he had 
saved up enough money Jed bought the 
cave and took Abundant down there and 
went into the cave business, meaning to 
spend the rest of his life in it, as he did, 
poor fellow. 


HEN Jed got my letter saying I was 
hard-up and sick and all he did just 
what you mightexpect any old showman to 
do—he telegraphed me money to take me 
to Carter County and said he wanted me 
to stay as long as I liked. He said there was 
work enough round the farm—easy work 
to pay my board and lodging, and when 

I got off the train, all skin and bones and 
bent over like an old man and holding my 
chest back against the cough with my 
hand, he made me feel like a long lost child. 

For a week or two I couldn’t do any- 
thing but sit in the rocker on the front 
porch and let Abundant bring me broth 
or a beaten-up egg and fix the rug round 
my knees, but in a week or two more | 
was able to move round and feed the 
chickens and pretend I was doing work. 
By the time a month was up I was able 
to work in the garden a little and attend 
to the cows and fences when Jed was busy 
taking parties through the cave. I guess 
I loved Abundant from the first minute I 
saw her, but what right had I to think of 
a girl like that when nobody knew how 
my lungs would turn out and | hadn’t a 
cent and she was the daughter of Jed 
Measure, cave owner and all? I almost 
wept when I thought how sweet and gentle 
and lovely she was and I such a busted 
wreck with nothing to look forward to. 

Jed was mighty proud of his cave. He 
had put in new steps where you go down 
from the Fairy Drawing-room to the 
Giant’s Cathedral and again where you 
go up from the Giant’s Cathedral to the 
Palace of the Gods, and he kept the cave 
as neat asa pin. Abundant used to dust 
off the stalagmites and stalactites every 
day or two and once a week she washed 
them down with soap and water. 

“Tt isn’t as big as Hermit Cave or Sub- 
marine Lake Cave,” Jed used to say, “but 
I will say I’ve got the transparentest and 
prettiest stalactites in Carter County. 
The Hermit Cave stalactites are muddy- 
like. And, when all is said and done, 
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where is there a cave with seven echoes‘ 
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The seven echoes—and 
this is the truth—were 
the making of Jed’s cave. 
He had a Bishop’s Pulpit 
and a Pipe Organ and 
all the other trimmings 
a good cave has to have 
but every other cave in 
Carter County had the 
same, and it couldn’t be 
disputed that Jed’s cave 
was back off the main 


road quite a distance. 
People came Jed’s 
cave to hear the echoes 
and it was no use pre- 
tending anything else. 
With the echoes gone 
Jed’s cave was nothing 


but a tenth rate cave 
and not worth bothering 
about in a county that 
was full of caves. 

When I had worked 
poor old Jed out from 
under the stalactites and 
had shouldered his life- 
less form I carried him 
to the house, but I did 
not havethe heart to tell 
Abundant about the 
dead echoes. I just 
couldn’t do it while she 
was in her first burst of 
sorrow. I padlocked 
the cave door and put 
a sign at the gate of 
the farm, “Closed because of death in 
family,” and did what I could about 
the funeral and all. 

\fter it was all over I talked with 
Abundant. I asked her what she thought 
she would do now. It was pitiful to see 
her trying to be brave and cheerful. She 
said she thought she would just let things 
go along as usual. Probably, she said, 
she would have to get an extra hand to 
work on the farm and a woman to be a 
sort of a chaperone, but she said she 
couldn’t do anything but stay on the 
place and run the cave and the farm and 
live on the income. 

How could I tell her how bad things 
were? The farm had never earned a cent 
and never would; Jed had told me that. 
The farm was nothing but local color. 
One of the first rules of the Carter County 
Cave-owners’ Association was that.every 
cave-owner must be a farmer or appear to 
be a farmer. The trade liked it. The 
cave-seeing trade was high class and liked 
to think of Carter County as plain farm 
country owned by plain farmers, sweet 
and unspoiled and unsophisticated, with 
nothing of the Coney Island thing about 
it. The minute Carter County began to 
be Coney Islandish the big car people 
would pass it by. That was plain com- 
mon sense; many a cave has been ruined 
by the owner putting in a soft-drink stand 
orice cream tables. The best cave-seeing 
trade likes the rustic line, with mz rybe the 
woman of the place coming out in a ging- 
ham apron and sunbonnet to offer a glass 
of buttermilk. Then the cave-seeing 
trade feels it has sort of discovered the 
cave. When it gets to look like a regular 
side-show place a cave gets passed up. 

For that reason the Carter County 
cave owners all kept up the simple rustic 
stuff and had a few cows and chickens 
round and wore blue jeans, but-there was 








**Bare-lip Bill” 





‘ no money in the farms. 

} Abundant Measure’s 
farm was one of the worst 
of the lot, too. 

There was another 
thing. Jed hadn’t been 
able to pay cash down 
for the full value of his 
farm. He had given a 
mortgage in part pay- 
ment and had let the 
interest payments get 
behind and the man that 
owned the mortgage was 
a fellow named Rance 
Titherweight. He had a 
bad eye. I did not like 
him at all, and IJ did not 
like the way he looked 
at Abundant when he 
came round. He was a 
big, fat man, almost fifty 
if not fully that, and I 
was afraid of what he 
might propose now that 
Jed was gone and he had 


Abundant more or less 
in his fat paws, so to 
speak. 


In our talk Abundant 
told me about the mort- 
gage and all, but it did 
not seem to worry her. 
She said Jed had ex- 
pected to take in enough 
from cave-seers that 
season to pay up all the 
interest and something on the principal, 
and that he would have done it before 
but that he had spent so much repairing 
the house and out-buildings. 

For two or three days after the funeral 
I walked round that farm like a lost soul 
trying to think of something I could do 


wasa wonder 





bothered me a lot. He came to the farm 
every day, driving up in his glossy car 
and telling Abundant she must not worry 
and holding her hand longer than neces- 
sary when he came and when he went, the 
fat snake! I could see she hated to have 
him touch her hand. After he was gone 
she would rush to the kitchen and scrub 
her hands as if he had left slime on them. 

It couldn’t go on long as it was. [kept 
the key to the cave in my pocket but it 
stood to reason that a cave couldn’t be 
kept closed very long on account of adeath 
in the family, but if I opened the cave 
every one would know the echo was dead, 
and that would be the end of Abundant. 
Either she would have to marry that fat 
lizard of a Rance Titherweight or let him 
foreclose the mortgage and turn her adrift 
in the world without a cent or any experi- 
ence with the world or any way to make 
a living. 


TOOK my torch and unlocked the cave 

and went in and sat down near where poor 
Jed had passed away. I tried the echoes 
but they were only too dead. While I 
was sitting there wishing I was a million- 
aire or a second Herrmann the Great a 
name suddenly came into my mind. It 
came so unexpectedly and clearly that for 
a second or two I thought some one had 
shouted it—‘Bare-lip Bill.” It seemed 
to settle every trouble Abundant had. I 
went back to the house and told Abun- 
dant I must go up to New York for a 
couple of days to see my lawyer or some- 
thing and that I would bring back a farm- 
hand for her, and she let me go. 

I did not have as much trouble getting 
Bill to come to Carter County as I had 
feared. It was summer and_ nothing 
doing in his line or any other vaudeville 
line and he jumped at the chance. 
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Our Treatment of the Indians 
It Comprises the Blackest Pages in the Record of 


the United States 


By Stewart Edward White 


ROM the earliest times our treat- 
ment of the Indian has been bad. 
Sometimes we have been intoler- 
antly conscious of our race superi- 
ority; sometimes we have been actuated 
by religious bigotry; sometimes we have 
plundered him as an easy mark whom we 
could lick, or who had been reduced to a 
helplessness where no potent voice would be 
raised in his behalf; again we have 
smothered his interests in inescap- 
able red tape, idiotically consistent 
policies, or half-schemes for his 
betterment, ill-carried out. About 
the only thing we have to our 
credit is good intentions. That 
place has been superlatively paved 
lo, these many years. We have 
managed to raise quite a monu- 
ment here on earth to them, 
however. Such as an Indian 
Bureau that has become so snarled 
in its ineptitudes that it moves 
feebly, helpless in the face of simple 
problems, and scuttles to cover of 
a fog of words when it has to 
tackle complicated ones. Or rec- 
lamation projects at huge expense 
which reclaim nothing, or which 
permit the supposed recipients of 
their benefits actually physically 
to starve for lack of the further 
facilities to make those benefits 
practically available. Or policies 
that hold “in trust”? millions of 
dollars of tribal funds so securely 
locked away from their supposed 
rightful owners that said owners 
have neither food nor shelter. 

We, in the persons of our sweetly 
tolerant New England Puritan forefathers 
of revered memory, once flogged the 
friendly Indian who brought them a deer 
for the first Thanksgiving feast because 
the game had been slain of a Sunday; and 
hn wondered piously at the lost soul’s 
gathering a few friends to deal out retalia- 
tion. Sounds pretty bad, doesn’t it? That 
is because it was two hundred odd years 
ago, and was a manifestation of a spirit we 
happen to have outgrown. We are doing, 
essentially, just such tricks today. Some 
Indians in California, through white 
friends, are at present petitioning Congress 
for the right to go into court and substan- 
tiate claims for our non-fulfillment of a 
treaty negotiated sixty or seventy years 
ago. The Indians faithfully did their side 
of the treaty. We did not, on some tech- 
nicality the exact form of which I have for- 
gotten. These men are not suing the merits 
of their claim. They are petitioning for the 


right to pressit at all! Yousee, they are not 
They have no legal rights of citi- 


citizens. 


Author of: Arizona Nights, etc. 


zens. [hey have only the rights provided 
for them as “Wards of the Government.” 
Another of our monuments to good in- 
tentions are our Indian schools. Some of 
— are admirable. We all know that at 
Carlisle, for example. They are in gen- 


eral well and intelligently conducted, by 
able and devoted men. 
almost negligible. 


Their results are 
The Indian educated 





there, and well educated, goes back to his 
reservation and relapses into his blanket 
state. Why? Because if he does not go 
back to his reservation he loses rights in 
tribal property and other valuable con- 
siderations that it is not human nature to 
forego. And on the reservation he finds 
no outlet for the education he has ac- 
quired. What is the use of learning things 
you have not the ghost of a facility to 
apply? And his new education and man- 
ner is, as always in all communities, a sub- 
ject for ridicule. Of course he relapses to 
a dependent. Why should he not? 

And yet the American Indian, at the 
present day, and on the average is better 
material than most of the foreign material 
we accept in the melting pot, and of which 
we make good citizens. He 1s as intelli- 
gent, as energetic—given the opportunity 
and incentive, as able to care for himself, 
as assimilable. 

The trouble is a Bureaucracy with all 
its inevitable hidebound red tape and 
ossified craniums. It simply can not be 


done that way. You can not place the 
physical, mental, moral and financial— 
oh, especially financial—affairs of any 
segregated body of human souls in the 
complete control of any group of men 
without the check of an effective public 
opinion, or votes, or the ability to hit 
back, and not run against disaster. ‘The 
Indians have none of these things, espe- 
cially votes. It would mean dis- 
aster, I repeat, even though the 
controlling body of men were all 
wise, high-minded and altruistic. 

The Indian Bureau is none of 
these things. I say this in full 
knowledge of the fact that many 
of the personnel are devoted men 
doing the best they can. Their 
best must be ineffective under this 
system; and no one knows that 
better than themselves. As for 
wisdom, high-mindedness and al- 
truism—I refer you to published 
record. No people has been more 
plundered, more mishandled, more 
often the victims of petty red tape, 
wild-eyed theory and complete 
practical inefiiciency than the In- 
dian; nor has any policy ever 
been defended by more childish 
reasoning. Again I refer you to 
the records, of which there are 
enough to make your head swim. 

The cold fact remains that while 
we ship millions to Europe, people 
are starving right at home, 
through no fault but our own. 
Out of the thousand or so reasons 
why this is possible I will adduce 
only two: six thousand odd men want to 
hold their jobs; and the Indians have noef- 
fective voice by vote or otherwise to pro- 
test. That the six thousand are not on to 
their jobs, in general, needs little further 
comment than the fact brought out ina 
Congressional investigation that of every 
dollar appropriated for the benefit of cer- 
tain Indians, fifteen cents only reached 
the redmen. ‘The other eighty-five were 
absorbed in administration! 

But I have not space for the specific 
instances; Mr. Schultz is to write of one 
or two of them. He knows. To all in- 
tents and purposes he is a redman hin- 
self in all but blood. He has been with and 
of the Blackfeet all his life. Their prob- 
lems have been very really his: and he 
possesses what they do not, the gift of ex- 
pression. What he says, he knows at first 
hand. Perhaps through men like him we 
shall in time be able to bring to bear that 
public opinion which normally would ex- 
press itself through the votes that the 
office holder respects. 
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The Blackfeet Starve to Death, but the Indian Bureau 


OR seventeen years, from 

1887 to 1904, I lived with 

the Montana Blackfeet In- 

dians- and have since then 
frequently visited them; and 
during that time I have seen them robbed 
of a vast territory that was theirs by rati- 
fied treaty; I have seen them starve to 
death by hundreds; I have seen the sur- 
vivors rise to a point where they were well 
upon the way to become a self-supporting 
people, and I have seen them again de- 
cline in prosperity until today most of 
them are pauper citizens of the state of 
Montana. It is a grevious tale I have to 
tell of the bureaucratic—to put it mildly 
—mismanagement of the affairs of this 
tribe. 

According to the treaty the “Blackfeet 
Nation” made with the United States in 
1855—and ratified by Congress in 1856— 
they owned a vast hunting ground ex- 
tending from the Canadian line south to 
the Yellowstone river, and from the sum- 
mit of the Rocky mountains east for 
about 350 miles. Without their knowl- 
edge or consent they were deprived of por- 
tion after portion of this territory until 
the Marias river became, officially, the 
southern bound: cy 


Blocks Private Relief 
By James Willard Schultz 


Author of: My L 


our good friend, Woman Stealer (John 
Power), so let us allow them to remain 
here; the little grass they eat will not 
affect our buffalo herds.” 

But Brooks had made complaint to his 
employers that the Indians were rapidly 
killing off the cattle, whereupon Power 
asked the Indian Bureau to move the 
tribe back to the agency. The result was 
that, early in March, 1880, Lieutenz int 
Crouse with a company of mounted in- 
fantry arrived at our post from Fort Ben- 
ton and announced that he had come to 
escort the Indians back to their reserva- 
tion, that he had been ordered by the 
Great Father to do this at once because 
they were fast killing off the cattle of the 
nearby ranch. 

A council was held, Kipp interpreting. 
The chiefs declared that they and their 
people were killing no cattle, but had seen 
numbers of them mingling with the 
buffalo, some as far as a day’s ride to the 
east. And anyhow, they were peaceably 


ife as an Indian, ete. 


their camp, calling upon the 
warriors to prepare to fight the 
soldiers. 

“Well, this is certainly news to 
me. I can’t help but believe 
with White Calf that the Washington 
officials are thieves and liars!” Kipp 
exclaimed. 

“T agree with you in that and wish that 
they were here in my place. These In- 
dians, if they decide to fight, will soon 
make an end of my little command, and 
they will be perfectly justified in doing 
it,” Lieutenant Crouse replied. 

“There shall be no fight, that I promise 
you,” Kipp told him, and followed the 
chiefs to camp. There he got them to- 
gether and said: “Relatives and friends, 
were you to kill this young soldier chief 
and his men, you would surely bring upon 
yourselves that which was done to Heavy 
Runner and his camp, ten winters back. 
The Great Father would send against you 
a multitude of his soldiers, with many 
cannons, and you would be killed off to 
the very last one of your children.” He 
referred, of course, to the Baker massacre 
of January 1, 1870, when Col. Baker, seek- 
ing Mountain Chief’s camp, there to 
arrest the murderers 





of their reservation. 
(Executive orders of 
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July 5,1873; August 
19, 1874; act of April 
15, 1874; Executive 
orders, April 13, 
1875, and July 13, 
1880.) 

In the summer of 
1879, the Blackfeet 
chiefs informed the 
late Joseph Kipp 
and myself that they 
would winter on the 
Judith river at the 
mouth of Warm 
Spring Creek, and 
asked us to establish 
a trading post at 
that point for their 
convenience. Atthis 
time there was a 
lone cattle ranch on 
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of Malcolm Clark, 
a ranchman, had 
struck the camp of 
Heavy Runner, and 
although told by 
the interpreters with 
him that it was not 
the one he sought, 
had ordered his men 
to shoot and spare 
none. The result 
was the massacre of 
nearly three hun- 
dred Blackfeet, 
mostly women and 
children, as the men 
of the camp were 
out on a_ buffalo 
hunt of several days’ 
duration. Not a 
shot was fired at the 
soldiers! 


When Kipp fin- 
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Warm'Spring Creek, 
owned by T. C. 
Power & Brother, 
merchants of Helena 
and Fort Benton, 
and managed by a 
man named Brooks. The latter was furious 
at us when we arrived there and swore 
that he would soon have the Indians re- 
moved from that part of the country. 
Kipp and I did not tell the Indians of his 
threats. They wondered why the ranch 
had been established there without their 
permission, as it was in their favorite 


today. 


winter hunting ground. White Calf, the 
head chief, ended the discussion by say- 
“Oh, ‘well, the cattle are owned by 


ing: 


The heavy dotted lines on this map of Montana inclose the territory conceded to the 
Blackfeet by the treaty of 1856. The shaded area shows what is left to them 
With the exception of two small pieces, the rest was taken from them 


without their knowledge and consent—also without compensation 


hunting in their very own country and 
would remain right where they were. 
Lieutenant Crouse replied that they were 
not in their own country, for the Marias 
river was the southern boundary of their 
reservation; so was it written in the house 
of the Great Father. 

“Thieves, liars are the Great Father 
and his men!” shouted White Calf. “This 
is our own country. We will not leave it!” 
He and all the other chiefs rushed off to 


ished speaking, the 
women begana great 
outcry, begging 
their men to submit 
to the order of the 
young soldier chief. 
Finally White Calf called for silence all 
round and sadly said: “It is as Raven 
Quiver (Kipp) says: My friends, if you do 
not want your women and children, even 
your little babies, killed and burned upon 
wreck of your lodges, as were our relatives 
ten winters back, you will prepare to 
move north.” 

Following White Calf other chiefs sup- 
ported his counsel, and the opposition of 
the younger men gradually ended wholly 
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LELAND J. BURRUD 


While the buffalo herds lasted, the Blackfeet were happy, clean, well-fed and prosperous hunters who knew nothing of agriculture 


when Kipp said, in reply to a question by 
White Calf, that this robbery of the lands 
of the tribe might be righted by his going 
to Washington and talking with the Great 
Father about the treaty of 1855. 

Two days later the long trek to the 
north began, a trek of two hundred miles. 
Having been used continuously during 
the winter in hunting buffalo far out upon 
the plains, the Indians’ horses were very 
poor; and now, overloaded with meat and 
green hides on top of all the camp impedi- 
menta, hundreds of them gave out and 
died along the way. And 
never again did the tribe 
hunt south of the Mis- 
sourl. 

The Blackfeet could 
not have been expected 
to retain their vast hunt- 
ing ground in the face of 
the needs of land-seeking 
settlers. But it was their 
country, theirs by signed 
and ratified treaty, and 


another treaty should 
have been made with 
them for their relin- 
quishment of it. As it 


was, the arbitrary and 
unjust herding of them 
from plenty of buffalo to 


their gameless country 
in the north, strength- 
ened their conviction 


that the whites, from the 
Great Father down, were 
liars and thieves. 

I can not believe that 
President Grant and 
President Hayes had the 
slightest suspicion that 





LELAND J. BURRUD 


The author, in tribal costume 


or stock raising and cared less 


they were perpetrating a great wrong 
when they signed the executive orders 
that deprived the Blackfeet of their 
country. They signed the papers laid 
before them by the guardian of the 
Indian tribes, the Indian Bureau, and 
thought that all was well. But the officials 
of this bureau knew what they were doing 
when, at the request of certain interested 
Montanans, they engineered the biggest 
steal of Indian lands that was ever per- 
petrated. 


In 1880, 1881 and 1882 the Blackfeet ' 


hunted the rapidly de- 
creasing buffalo herds in 
the Bear Paw-Little 
Rockies— north of the 
Missouri country. In 
the summer of 1883 the 
last buffalo was exter- 
minated and the tribe 
returned to the agency 
demanding food, of 
which there was very 
little in the storerooms. 
Previous to this time, 
the Indian Bureau had 
parceled out the admin- 
istration of Indian agen- 
cies to different religious 
sects, and a prominent 
member of a Brooklyn, 
New York, Methodist 
church was now. in 
charge at this agency. 
In his annual reports to 
the Bureau he_ had 
represented that he was 
fast civilizing his poor 
heathens. He had ad- 
vanced them—on paper 
—to a point where they 


were raising crops of vegetables and 
grain, and were owners of cattle and hogs. 
The truth was that they had never stuck 
a plow into the ground and owned no 
animals other than horses and dogs. In 
the face of these reports he dared not ask 
for supplies of food. The tribe began to 
starve and, in November, to die from 
starvation, with the exception of thirty 
families who came to us at Fort Conrad, 
where we fed them. 

Early in the winter I went from Fort 
Conrad to the agency, saw the Indians 
starving and reported conditions there to 
Doctor George Bird Grinnell of New 
York, who urged the Indian Bureau to 
send immediate relief to the sufferers. But 
nothing was done to relieve them until the 
Army officers at Fort Shaw, and others, 
made protests that could not be ignored. 
A Bureau official, Inspector Gardiner, was 
sent out from Washington to ascertain if 
the reports of starvation were true. He 
was a real man! He was the only Indian 
Bureau inspector I ever personally knew 
who never minimized or glossed over the 
wrongs that he discovered. He descended 
upon that agency like a whirlwind, tore 
into the agent’s chicken house and tossed 
out to starving women and children sacks 
of Government corn that the agent had 
denied them because he and his daughters 
could not get along without eggs for 
breakfast. He then burst into the office 
and told the agent that he was fired right 
there and then, and demanded the Gov- 
ernment blankets which his daughters had 
redyed in order to obliterate the I. D, (In- 
dian Department) letters woven into 
them. 

So convinced was Inspector Gardiner 
of the need of immediate relief for the 
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tribe that he had, before he arrived at the 
agency and without authority from head- 
quarters, induced Helena merchants and 
the commanding officer at Fort Shaw to 
rush supplies of food to the agency. The 
progress of the heavily loaded mule trains 
was slow over the soft and muddy spring 
roads; every day Indians were dying; the 
supplies arrived just in time to save the 
tribe from extinction. As it was, more 
than seven hundred Blackfeet died of 
hunger and hunger diseases before relief 
came, mostly fathers and mothers and 
grandparents who had denied themselves 
food that their children might live. 

With the supplies came a new agent for 
the Blackfeet, and thereafter for a long 
time the Indian Bureau kept them fairly 
well supplied with the necessities of life, 
enabling them to make some progress in 
the way of building log homes and corrals 
for their horses. A later agent set up 
opposition to the licensed trader by pur- 
chasing from the Indians with their own 
goods, horses, and the few beaver and 
other furs that they trapped. He even 
offered me $250 in Government goods for 
a sorrel team of mine that he fancied. I 
reported him to the Indian Bureau, 
whereupon he sent his police out with 
orders to bring me in to his office, dead or 
alive, but preferably dead. It was not 
until Doctor Grinnell visited the tribe 
and reported this agent’s misdeeds that he 
was dismissed from the service. (See 
Blackfeet Lodge Tales, pp. 292-293.) 

In 1886, real prosperity for the Black- 
feet set in with their sale of the eastern 
portion of their reservation for $1,500,000. 
Ten years later, they sold the region that 
isnow Glacier National Park for another 
$1,500,000. But as I shall show, their 
prosperity did not last. It could have 
lasted. With a fund of $3,000,000 any 
business man of ordinary ability and in- 
terested in the work could have long since 
changed the Blackfeet from nomadic 
hunters into self-supporting citizens of 
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can find them right here in America among the 


In ventions, Patents and Pitfalls: 





LELAND J. BURRUD 
This old Indian had to go hungry while the 
Indian Bureau spent nearly a million 


of the tribal funds building a 


useless irrigation system 


our country. But that was not to be. 
One of the provisions of the treaty of 
1886 with the Blackfeet was that a part 
of the $1,500,000 they were to receive 
should be expended for cattle for every 
family of the tribe, for blooded stallions 
to improve their horse herds, for wagons, 
harness, mowing machines and hay rakes, 
for stoves, sewing machines and other 


. 








Harold J. FitzGerald 


James Willard Schultz 19 


home furnishings. It was expressly stip- 
ulated, however, that they were not to 
kill or sell the she-cattle issued to them 
without the permission of the Indian 
Bureau. 

Major George Steel, for more than 
thirty years an intimate friend of the 
Blackfeet, was now their agent, and he 
made a special point of issuing them 
ample weekly rations so that they could 
have no excuse for killing or selling their 
cattle. He encouraged them to put up 
large quantities of hay for winter feeding 
and weaning of the calves. His office and 
his home were open to them at all times; 
they were always coming to him for 
advice, and under his care the tribe made 
rapid advancement along the white man’s 
road. Major Steel was succeeded in office 
by Captain L. W. Cooke, U. S. A., and 
under his equally wise care the tribe con- 
tinued to prosper. When Captain Cooke 
resigned, influential friends of Major 
Steel made such strong demands for his 
reappointment that, much against their 
will, the officials of the Indian Bureau 
were obliged to reinstate him. He was 
agent for two years, but upon one and an- 
other trumped-up charge the Bureau 
finally got his scalp and appointed a man 
of its own choosing in his place. 

When Major Steel parted from the 
Blackfeet they were actually a prosperous 
people: they owned thousands of cattle, 
thousands of good horses and they had 
good homes well furnished with the neces- 
sities of life. All this was the result of his 
and of Captain Cooke’s constant encour- 
agement and enlightened, unselfish guid- 
ance. Actually at this time approximately 
four hundred families of the tribe owned 
41,000 cattle and 9,000 good horses of a 
total value of more than $1,500,000. 
Without doubt, had they continued to 
progress as they were doing under the 
guidance of Major Steel, they would have 
become self-supporting in a few more 
years. (Continued on page 70) 





LELAND J. BURRUD 


During the last three winters many of the aged Blackfeet men and women have died of hunger diseases even while Nebraska 
farmers were burning corn for fuel. For instances of actual starvation we need not go to Armenia; we 
‘wards of the nation” 
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Inventions. Patents and Pittalls 


Facts Showing Why the Patent Game is an Ideal Short for 


OU are sitting by the fire 
reading the evening paper 


when in comes your neighbor 

with a glint in his eye and in 
his hand a rude device of wood, tin 
and what-not. 

“Allthis time that I’ve been putter- 
ing round nights in my basement,” he an- 
nounces with a beaming smile—and you 
know now that the mystery of those 
strange midnight lights is at last to be 
revealed—‘“‘I’ve been working on this.” 

He places the object tenderly in your 
hand. 

“Look at it! Won’t that become one 
of the most popular things that ever were, 
once it’s on the market? I tell you, that 
thing is going to make me a rich man!” 

Here he grows serious. “And you, 
too,” he continues, “if you'll come in with 
me. I need money—to get a patent and 
to exploit this thing properly. How 
about it?” 

You can see that, as he says, it’s a 
thing that’s going to take. You believe 
him when he says that it far surpasses 
anything of its kind yet on the market. It 
will probably become as familiar in every 
part of the country as shoe laces, and 
collar buttons and umbrellas. If ever an 
invention offered hopes of great success— 

You have a few thousands in securities. 
Perhaps the recollection comes to you 
that Alexander Bell offered a neighbor a 
half interest in his telephone patent for a 
thousand dollars, and was refused. What 
are you going to do about it? Probably, 


having assured yourself as to the mechan- 
ical and commercial possibilities of his 
invention, you will go in with him. 

Some few years ago a man walking 
through his back yard came upon a con- 
trivance his six-year-old son had fashioned 
in a few minutes of idle play. T 


The boy 
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had nailed two sticks together, forming 
a cross. Pleased with this job, he had 
nailed two more sticks across each other. 
Then, as a parting touch, he had nailed 
two of the ends of one cross to two of the 
ends of the other, forming something 
that looked like a section of lattice-work— 
and had gone away to drive a few nails/in 
the chicken house. 

His father picked up the conglom- 
eration of sticks amusedly. He found 
that when he pressed two of the projecting 
legs together, the lattice-like affair grew 
long and thin, and that spreading them 
apart made it grow short and fat. He 
did this several times idly. Then he 
whistled. If, he thought suddenly, this 
were made of metal, and— 

In that moment he had conceived the 
idea of the horizontal collapsible frame- 
work for your business-office telephone, 
that permits it to be shoved back against 
the wall or pulled out across six feet of 
intervening space to where your swivel 
chair is. ‘The same principle 1s applied in 
the folding iron screens that guard arcade 
cigar stands at night, and in the lattice 
fence to the left of the motorman on every 
street car. 

Which is to say that inventions are not 
always the work of regular inventors. 
Sometimes they thrust themselves upon 
some wholly innocent person, as though 
impatient at the slowness of mankind in 
discovering and making use of them. 

There are only about six hundred pro- 
fessional inventors in the United States. 





But last year 40,000 patents were 
issued in this country, and about 
35,000, or ninety per cent of these, 
were granted to men who were not 
professional inventors at all. 

Most inventions come from persons 
working in the line in which the 
article will be used or sold. They recog- 
nize some existing need, and by chance or 
reflection or experiment hit upon a way 
o fill it. 

So you need not regard the suggestion 
of your neighbor’s visit as utterly fanciful 

f course, it may not come about in just 
that way. It may be that you, as 2 
matter of fact, will go to him with the 
same sort of proposition. Or maybe the 
promoter of some company that 1s being 
formed to exploit an invention will call 
at your office and offer to let you in on the 
ground floor. However it may be, the 
point remains the same: sooner or later 
you are quite likely to be interested, 
personally or financially or both, in some 
invention. Then what? 

One side of the picture is as rosy as the 
dream of the most optimistic of argonauts. 

One holding a patent has a seventeer- 
year monoply of the invention. It may 
become a daily necessity with millions of 
persons—yet they can buy it only from 
him, or from those who ay him for the 
privilege of selling it. He is not limited 
by competition to ten or twenty or thirty 
per cent of profit: he can charge all the 
traffic will bear. Many patented articles 
costing six or seven dollars to produce, 
retail for fifty and a hundred dollars. 

What it may mean in dollars to the 
inventor to have a nation-wide monoply 
on the sale of a popular article, even 
though its cost may be trifling, is rev ealed 
in the case of shoe laces. From these 
seemingly almost insignificant articles, 
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Harvey Kennedy, their inventor; cleared 
two and a half million dollars. The 
inventors of the umbrella were rewarded 
for their ingenuity to the extent of ten 
million dollars. Large fortunes were also 
made from the collar button that turns 
down in back, the reinforced eyelet in 
shipping tags ‘and the crimped cap for 
beer and soda water bottles. 

But the other side of the case! 

Back in 1904 a man handy with tools 
rigged up an ingenious device to aid his 
wife in her housework. He did not regard 
it in a commercial light, however, and 
made no attempt to patent it. 

The town was a small one, and the 
editor of the local paper heard of his con- 
trivance and published a description of it. 
At the same time he sent a briefer des- 
cription to a magazine featuring ways in 
which to “do things.” The item also 
found its way into a couple of hardware 
trade papers. Possibly, as the result of 
this publicity, a few householders through- 
out the country went to the trouble of 
making the device for themselves. Then 
it was forgotten. 

But because the description of this 
invention had once been published, it was 
now public property and could never 
legally be patented. Yet not one person 
in a thousand knew of its having been 
invented and that it was public property. 
Because of these two circumstances it 
became a “death-trap” for inventors. It 
was as though an inviting meadow con- 
tained a deep hole concealed by long 
grasses. 

Fourteen years later, in 1918, a man 
who had never before heard of this device 
hit upon the same idea. He applied for 
a patent in the belief that his was a totally 
new invention; and in the same belief the 
patent office granted his application. 

He advertised extensively and made the 
invention known for the first time to 
hundreds of thousands of women all over 
the country. They began demanding it 
of their retailers and the inventor did a 
flourishing business. 

Then a manufacturer in New York 
City, tempted by the big demand for the 
article and the big profits, began putting 
out an imitation. ‘The inventor sued him 
for infringement. The manufacturer set 
about seeking a way out of his predica- 
ment. He put experts to work with 
instructions to find, if possible, some flaw 
inthe patent. By searching through the 
files for years back, of every periodical 
that might have contained anything of 
the sort, they dug up the published 
descriptions of the invention, and by 
exhibiting these in court they succeeded 
in proving that the patent was invalid. 

The inventor was ruined; for his large 
expenditures had been based upon his 
monoply and his monoply price; and both 
of these were now smashed. 


Irony Added to Tragedy 


The usual method of avoiding this 
situation, or attempting to avoid it, is 
to have a “commercial search” made, 
either before applying for the patent, or 
at least before starting an infringement 
suit. This involves a search through the 
files of technical magazines and of news- 
Papers, in this country and abroad, 
extending back over many years. Natu- 


rally such an investigation costs money. 
Even then there is always the chance 
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that some record of a similar prior inv en- 
tion has been overlooked by the inventor’s 
searchers, only to be brought to light 
later by those for the other side in some 
infringement suit. 

Now and then irony is added to tragedy, 
and it is the inventor himself who digs 
his own pit. Unwittingly, before obtain- 
ing his patent he may make a gift of his 
invention to the public and invalidate the 
future patent upon which he is perhaps to 
risk his entire fortune. Some years ago a 
woman charged a manufacturer with 
infringing a patent left her by her late 
husband, covering a certain type of 
corset steels. In the course of the trial it 
became necessary for the woman to dis- 
prove the manufacturer’s assertion that 
he had invented the article before her 
husband had done so. To this end she 
testified that as long ago as the time when 
she and her future husband were merely 
engaged, he had perfected the invention 
and had made a pair of the steels for her 
to wear. And she introduced the testi- 
mony of a woman friend to the effect 
that the latter, having seen the steels at 
that time, had thereupon had a pair made 
for herself. 

Then she found she had proved too 
much. The court held that by allowing his 
fiancee and another woman to use his 
invention before he had patented it, the 
inventor had permitted it to pass from his 
control and become public property, and 
therefore he had not been entitled to the 
patent which he later received. The 
woman lost both her suit and her patent. 

When an inventor makes his appli- 
cation for a patent, the officials of the 
patent office search through their files to 
see whether any similar one has ever been 
taken out. If so, then of course the 
patent applied for is not allowed. But 
the files contain more than a million 
patents and the examiners are over- 
worked. Every now and then they over- 
look some prior patent in their files and 
grant one that should not be granted. 
When that happens there is another 
“death-trap” dug for some hopeful but 
unfortunate inventor. 

About thirty years ago a man invented 
and patented a device for use in business 
offices. But he lacked capital and he 
lacked also the salesmanship necessary to 
interest capital. Meeting only with 
rebuffs, he became discouraged and 
decided that his invention was, after all, 
of no commercial value. So he put his 
patent aside and allowed it to lapse. 

Three years after his patent had expired 
another man, who had never heard of the 
prior invention, conceived the idea of the 
identical device. He applied for a 
patent; the previous one happened to be 
overlooked in the search through the 
files at Washington and his application 
was granted. 

He obtained the backing of some men 
with money and by means of an expensive 
advertising campaign soon made his 
product a familiar sight in the majority 
of business offices. All thistime his patent 
was valueless without his knowing it. 

The revelation came in the usual expen- 
sive way. A defendant in an infringe- 
ment suit brought by the inventor trium- 
phantly unearthed the prior patent; and 
the patent under litigation, upon which 
hundreds of thousands of dollars had 
been staked, was pronounced worthless. 
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Virtually one patent out of every four 
contains one or another of these hidden 

“death-traps.” During a recent period a 
hundred and eighty-nine persons, claiming 
they had been infringed, took their 
patents into the courts; and the courts 
declared forty-eight of these patents 
invalid. 

Hidden flaws that no one had suspected 
were responsible. The worthless patents 
looked just as good as the soundest. There 
is no way of telling with certainty whether 
a patent is as firm as the famous rock 
with the insurance sign painted on it, or 
worth considerably less than the ink in 
the commissioner’s signature, until it is 
brought under the acid test of an infringe- 
ment suit. No matter what precautions 
an inventor may take, there always lurks 
somewhere the chance that something has 
been overlooked that later will prove 
fatal. No patent, say the experts, is 
good until it is litigated. 

There is still another prolific source of 
trouble for inventors: defects which, while 
not invalidating a patent, leave its best 
features unprotected against infringe- 
ment—and leave the inventor with merely 
the husk of his invention. 

Suppose that some years ago you had 
conceived the new idea of filling a bowl 
with something into which pens could 
be thrust point-first when not in use, so 
they would stand vertically, their points 
being cleaned at the same time. You 
apply your idea by means of bristles, 
packed vertically and tightly into the 
bowl. 


The Man with Second Thought 


There are two ways in which your 
attorney can draw up the patent claim. 
One way is: A receptacle, provided with 
a filler comprising vertically disposed 
bristles adapted to hold pens in an upright 
position. The other: A receptacle, pro- 
vided with a suitable filler adapted to hold 
pens in an upright position. 

The first one might please you better 
since it is more detailed; but that is just 
where its fault lies—it protects only the 
details and not your idea. 

For, presently, another man applies 
your idea in a slightly different way. He 
fills the bowl with shot instead of using 
bristles. Now, if your patent reads 
“a filler comprising vertically disposed 
bristles,” it is not infringed by a filler 
consisting of shot; and you have no way of 
preventing him from putting on the 
market his application of your idea in 
competition with your application of it. 
So his shot filler, being an improvement 
over bristles, drives your device off the 
market; yet its success is due largely to 
the idea which you originated. 

But if your patent reads “a suitable 
filler,’ then his shot filler infringes and 
you can compel him either to pay you 
royalties for the use of it, or to keep his 
invention off the market until your 
patent expires. 

The moral is: Make sure your patent 
attorney knows his business. 

So many of these defects can lie hid- 
den in a sound-looking patent, ready to 
betray its holder as soon as he attempts 
to test its strength against an infringer, 
that the result in the patent field is one 
of the most gigantic games of bluffing and 
counter-blufiing to be found anywhere in 
American industry. 
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Smith is complacently enjoying a 
country-wide monoply on a_ patented 
article which he is able to sell for several 
times what he would have to take for it 
under general competition. Jones infringes 
his patent and takes a quarter of his 
business away from him. Smith would 
like to sue Jones and regain the lost 
business; but he has no way of knowing 
whether or not his patent is sound enough 
to support him ina suit. He knows if he 
sues and loses his patent, he will have no 
business left; and he would rather lose a 
quarter than risk losing all. So he growls 
to himself, but plays safe and lets Jones 
go on infringing. 

Many inventors with perfectly sound 
patents are being bullied in this way out 
of a large share of their rightful profits. 
And many other inventors with utterly 
unsound patents are continuing to enjoy 
partial monopolies to which they are not 
entitled because they do not insist upon 
complete monoply. 

Because there is such a strong chance 
that an infringer, if forced into litigation, 
can find in a patent some flaw which will 
save his neck, and such a further strong 
chance that the proprietor of even a sound 
patent will not be certain enough of its 
soundness to risk it in a lawsuit, there is 
virtually never a profitable invention 
whose patent is not sooner or later 
infringed. 


Life Not a Happy One 


But you as an inventor may not have 
the chance to decide whether or not to 
sue anybody for infringement. You may 
suddenly find yourself dragged into an 
infringement suit as an astonished defend- 
ant and forced to pay heavy damages to 
some other inventor. 

That can easily happen if yours is, to 
speak technically, a narrow, or improve- 
ment, patent, dominated by somebody 
else’s broad, or basic patent. 

The shot device for holding pens 
upright, for instance, although it could be 
patented, could not be used without 
infringing the patent of the man who had 
originated the basic idea and applied it 
first in the bristles device. 

It may be that only a thousand persons 
a year are buying the article covered by 
the basic patent, and that a million 
persons would gladly buy yours; never- 
theless, you can be sued if you sell it to 
one of them. 

But sometimes the positions are reversed 
and it is the narrow patent-holder who is 
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able to dictate terms. For occasionally 
an improvement is worth to the basic 
inventor almost any price its owner may 
ask for it. 

Some years ago a man named Kelley 
invented the first barbed-wire fence. It 
consisted of two wire strands twisted 
together with straight, double-pointed 
barbs stuck through between them. 

At first it was hailed with delight by 
Western ranch owners, whose _half-wild 
herds paid no attention to plain wire 
fences. But in practise it was found that 
the weight of a horse or a steer crashing 
against the new type of fence easily and 
harmlessly turned the barbs aside; it was 
no better than the plain kind. Conse- 
quently Kelley was unable to tap the 
great and profitable market offered by 
the Western ranges. 

Then a man named Glidden took a 
longer barb, and wrapped it round one of 
the wire strands. After that it held and 
tore the flesh of any animal that touched 
it, teaching roving stock by painful experi- 
ence not to try to break through fences. 

For such a fence there was an enormous 
demand. ‘There was a fortune in it. 

Glidden could not make this exceed- 
ingly useful fence without Kelley’s permis- 
sion. But—without Glidden’s improve- 
ment, Kelley could not make any money 
out of his own invention; with Glidden’s 
improvement he could make millions. 
Consequently he could not afford to do 
without the improvement, even though 
he might have to pay Glidden high for it. 

The matter was settled on a royalty 
basis extremely favorable to Glidden. 
Soon the new style of fence, consisting of 
Kelley’s basic idea and Glidden’s improve- 
ment, was protecting thousands of square 
miles of western, northwestern, and south- 
western cattle ranges—and Glidden from 
his royalties alone became a millionaire. 

Your neighbor has told you that while 
he was perfecting his invention he worked 
secretly in his basement and took care to 
let no one know what he was doing. His 
reason was, of course, the natural fear 
that some one might steal his idea and 
forestall him in patenting it even after he 
has sent in his patent application to 

Washington 

One day your worst fears are sli 
notification comes from the patent office 
that another application has been filed 
for the same invention, and setting a time 
for a hearing before the patent commis- 
sioner to determine which was the prior 
inventor 
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Now this other inventor, who, it turns 
out, lives a thousand miles away, has Not 
stolen your neighbor’s idea. iS is 
simply one of the many instances in which 
two or more persons invent the same thing 
at about the same time. 

It might be supposed that the appl 
cation reaching the patent office first 
would obtain the preference, but this is 
not the case. The rule is that when two 
or more applications are found to be 
pending in the patent office at the same 
time, the commissioner shall declare an 
ii oa ” cd 

interference,” hold a hearing and grant 
the patent to the applicant who, according 
to the evidence presented, was the first to 
begin working on the invention. 

The hearing comes and the other 
inventor, being asked when he began 
working on his idea, replies that it was 
December 11th, 1921. 

Your neighbor, in response to the same 
question truthfully declares that he began 
working on it in October of the same year, 
two months earlier than his rival. Morally, 
then, he is entitled to the patent. But— 

“Proof!? demands the commissioner. 
“Where are your witnesses?” 

Witnesses! Here your neighbor is up 
against it—he has no witnesses. He took 
care that there should be none; even his 
wife was kept in the dark about his pro- 
jected invention, fearing she might acci- 
dentally drop some fatal hint. The 
earliest date he can support with any 
witness is the time he disclosed his com- 
pleted invention to you, along in April, 
1922. 

The other inventor brings three wit- 
nesses to testify under oath that he des- 
cribed his intended invention to them in 
December. And for lack of any proof 
your neighbor can supply to the contrary, 
the other man is adjudged the prior 
inventor and awarded the patent. 


Never Keep a Secret 


Secrecy, instead of preventing the loss 
of one’s invention, is more apt to occasion 
such loss. Edison, it is said, never begins 
working on a new invention without 
describing it fully to several laboratory 
associates, and getting their dated signa- 
tures to a complete written description of 
it. Most experienced inventors ilows 
similar method. 

Suppose it is you, instead of your 
neighbor, who is the inventor, and that 
you lack capital. You go to a man with 
money and make him the proposition that 

(Coniinued on page 75) 
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TALES OF THE OLD WEST 





Hill Beachy's Murder Dream 


F Hill Beachy had not been a 

hard-headed, practical business 

man, and if he had not announced 

his belief that Lloyd Magruder 
had been murdered many days before 
any one else in Lewiston even agreed that 
there was ground for such a suspicion, 
doubt might be cast on the authenticity 
of this narrative. But the facts were a 
matter of general knowledge in the Idaho 
mining region for years, and | have re- 
ceived the accounts of the strange dream 
and its consequences from truthful, 
matter-of-fact men, whose _ narratives 
differed only on minor points. 

In 1863 Lloyd Magruder was one of the 
most prominent men in Idaho Territory, 
which then included the regions now 
known as Montana and Wyoming. He 
was not only a prosperous and progressive 
merchant, but popular enough to be con- 
sidered the choice of his party for the 
office of Delegate to Washington. One 
night in August of that year when Mag- 
ruder had completed preparations for a 
trip from Lewiston to the newly dis- 
covered mines at Virginia City, 400 miles 
to the eastward, his friend, Hill Beachy, 
dreamed that he saw Magruder sitting 
by a campfire, smoking, while a heavy 
snowstorm was raging, and that as Mag- 
ruder leaned forward Chris Lowry, a 
somewhat notorious character of Lewis- 
ton, stepped up from behind and clove 
his skull with an ax. Another man, 
standing behind Magruder at the time, 
Beachy recognized as Doc Howard, a 
second notorious character. 

Beachy told his wife of the dream in the 
morning and she urged him to tell 
Magruder, but he demurred, saying it 
would be foolish to give such weight to a 
mere dream, and that the only result 
would be to make Magruder uneasy. 
Still the incident had made such an 
impression on him that he warned 
Magruder to be vigilant, gave him a 
Henry rifle and adjured him to keep it 
always in hand when in camp. 

The day after Magruder’s pack train 
left for Virginia City with a large quantity 
of goods, Doc Howard, Chris Lowry and 
Jim Romaine organized a party to over- 
take it. With themselves they joined 
Bill Page, an old trapper, Bob Zachary 
and three miners. Howard, who was an 
able and plausible rascal, suggested that, 
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as all of them were in debt, it might save 
future annoyance if it was thought they 
were traveling to the Coast. So they 
started westward, but, circling round 
Lewiston, overtook Magruder on the Nez 
Perce trail the third day. He greeted 
them cordially and invited them to join 
his train, which they did. 

The plot to murder and rob Magruder 
had already been agreed on by Howard, 
Lowry and Romaine, and, somewhere 
after the junction with Magruder, 
Howard invited Zachary to join them. 
But Zachary, although a notoriously bad 
character, found the project too sanguin- 
ary even for his taste, and, with the three 
miners, left the party at Bannack. The 
rest continued on to Virginia City. 

Magruder opened a tent store there. 
Howard and Lowry assisted him in 
selling goods, Romaine cooked and Page 
looked after the live stock. Before the 
middle of October Magruder had sold his 
goods and cleaned up $30,000. Ready to 
return to Lewiston, he offered Howard, 
Lowry, Romaine and Page $200 and a new 
suit of clothes apiece to accompany him. 
All but Page affected a reluctant consent, 
professing that friendship alone induced 
them to join him. 


The Crime 


At his departure four others joined 
Magruder—Charles Allen, like himself a 
trader, William Phillips, an old friend, and 
Horace and Robert Chalmers, two tender- 
foots just from Missouri, all of them carry- 
ing considerable amounts of money and 
gold dust. After about a week’s journey 
the party arrived at Bannack where it 
was to pause for a day’s rest. Just as it 
arrived it found another party leaving for 
Lewiston, and Magruder, with the double 
purpose probably of relieving his wife of 
anxiety in case he should be delayed and 
deceiving road agents who might be on the 
lookout for his return, availed himself of 
the opportunity to send her a letter, 
saying he would leave Bannack in twelve 
days. 

Instead he left Bannack the very next 
day and the eighth night thereafter 
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encamped on the summit of the Bitter 
Root mountains, 190 miles from any 
settlement. It was the spot set for 
the proposed crime. Up to now the 
assassins had not taken Page into their 
confidence, but just before making camp 
Howard took him aside and told him 
of the wholesale murder plot. They 
would need him for a guide to continue 
the journey, they would divide the loot 
with him and they would not ask him to 
help in the crime. All they required was 
for him to stay with the stock; other- 
wise he would be killed with the rest. 
His will palsied by this horror thrust sud- 
denly upon him by the adroit and formi- 
dable Howard, he dumbly acquiesced. 

A blinding snowstorm having set in 
toward evening, camp was pitched at an 
early hour, and by nine o’clock all had 
retired except Magruder and Lowry, 
whose watch was till midnight. They 
were sitting by the fire. Page had spread 
his blankets near the stock and Allen had 
crept in with him. The Chalmers 
brothers had made their bed twenty yards 
from the fire, and Romaine stretched him- 
self beside Phillips. Howard was lurking 
in the background. 

At ten o’clock, Lowry took an ax and 
went into the undergrowth, ostensibly in 
search of fuel, in reality to meet Howard. 
Presently he returned and threw down a 
few sticks of fuel. As Magruder stooped 
to cast them into the fire, Lowry’s ax fell. 
Simultaneously, Howard sprang forward 
and dealt another blow upon the head. 


Then the two dispatched the Chalmers 


brothers, while Romaine killed Phillips 
with a knife. Howard finished Allen 
with a shotgun. 

Having removed all evidences of the 
crime by throwing the bodies and all 
unnecessary camp equipment over an 
eight-hundred-foot cliff, the murderers 
and Page resumed their journey west- 
ward. It had been dec‘ded to avoid 
Lewiston, cross the river at a point above 
and push for Puget Sound. But the 
snowstorm, which they had jubilated over 
as helping to hide the story of the crime, 
turned to a warm rain and the river, 
flooded thereby, they found impassable. 
They were forced to continue on toward 
Lewiston. Here they determined to hide 
themselves just outside town and, under 

(Continued on page 67) 
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HY is it that California has a 
larger proportion of rural free 
delivery routes “officially” 
served by automobiles than any 
other State? It is the outcome of a happy 
chance. Motor vehicles are — in 
only 840 out of 44,000 routes. California 
just happened to get an early start with 
its mail-carrying motors before the 
national association of R. F. D. carriers 
became the real power behind the rural 
congressmen. When a congressman from 
a farmer district thinks of the “peepul” 
nowadays, he visualizes them in the 
person of the all-powerful R. F. D. man 
who sees and talks with so many of the 
farmers every day. 

The rural carrier is of a higher type 
than the city carrier. He is independent 
and resourceful, and is usually some sort 
of a business man on the side. When Mr. 
Burleson, late P. M. G., started out to 
motorize the rural routes a few years ago, 
the R. F. D. carrier saw his occupation 
dwindling in importance, also he saw 
about two-thirds of himself losing jobs. 
A rural motor route is based on a s5o-mile 
trip, (and it might be 75 miles) while the 
horse route is a 25-mile unit. Before 
Burleson had tl many motor routes, 
mostly in California, the R. F. D. asso- 
ciation slipped a joker into the law which 
makes it impossible officially to motorize 
any route unless fifty per cent of the 
patrons sign a petition to that effect, and 
very rarely will they sign Friend Carrier 
out of a job. At the same time the law 
makes it very clear that the carrier is at 
liberty to use a motor vehicle whenever 
and wherever he chooses. The result 
is that thousands of 25-mile routes are 
being handled with automobiles in two or 
three hours by carriers, who then have 
ample time to transact private business 
the rest of the day. There are several 
thousand more rural carriers than neces- 
sary, thousands of routes are poorly 





served by horse-drawn vehicles and the 
service is actually costing the govern- 
ment the trifle of $86,000,000 annually 
more than it produces. 

So it comes about that states like Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, with dense popu- 
lations and especially good rural roads, 
have nut officially a single motor-equipped 
rural route. ‘This state of affairs will 
continue until somebody finds some way 
to pry the R. F. D. boys loose from their 
lead-pipe cinch, and lay out and admin- 
ister the routes for the receivers instead 
of the carriers of mail. 

They are 100 per cent organized, are 
always on the job in Washington, and are 
very ably and even cunningly led. No 
rural congressman dares defy them. He 
knows that each of them, in his daily 
rounds, can put out more political poison 
in a day than the congressman can possi- 
bly antidote in a year. 


U 
Herrin and the Japanese 


Always the Japanese question. Because 
the Nipponese are a problem in California 
it may be impossible to enact legislation 
that will discourage repetitions of the 
Herrin butchery. Everybody was for 
President Harding’s special recommen- 
dation for legislation that would permit 
the United States Government to exercise 
such jurisdiction as would enable it to 
enforce its treaty obligations, until it was 
discovered that the Kellogg bill would 
enable any offended Japanese to take his 
grievance, civil or criminal, into the 
federal courts. The possibilities of such 
a law are numerous and comprehensive. 
It would result in one set of judicial pro- 
cedure for aliens and another for natives, 
and would spread the conflict of state 
and federal authority all over the map. 
But must the Federal Government be 
always in the position of negotiating the 








ordinary treaties of amity with other 
nations, knowing that it can not enforce 
them? 


U 
Swatting Foreign Trade 


Gordon Lee, chief of the automobile 
section of the Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce, spent a month on 
the Pacific Coast telling the business men 
how the United States must find markets 
in many lines for twenty-five per cent of 
its productive capacity unless plants are 
to be closed or converted to the manu- 
facture of something else. He told the 
true and interesting story of how Hoover 
has turned the Department of Commerce 
into a great national selling agency that 
deals in orders instead of economic 
theories. While Mr. Lee was enthusing 
the Coast men with possibilities of cashing 
in on foreign trade, Congress was passing 
a powerful law to restrict foreign trade, 
otherwise known as the Fordney tariff 
bill. That’s the way our cumbrous 
government acts. It gives the Depart- 
ment of Commerce money to push foreign 
trade and then enacts legislation to 
restrict or prohibit such foreign trade. 


U 
The Tariff and the Farmer 


Out in the northern plains and moun- 
tain states the Government is lending 
farmers War Finance Corporation money 
to buy Canadian cattle to restock their 
depleted ranges. The emergency tariff 
forced these farmers to spend six or seven 
dollars in tariff money for every animal 
they brought across the line. The Senate 
tariff bill brings this amount up to about 
eighteen dollars on a twenty-five dollar 
animal. Farther east the farmers are 
buried in a bumper corn crop at ruinous 
prices with no way out except to feed it to 
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live stock, and Congress denies them the 
several hundred thousand head of Cana- 
dian feeders they have been accustomed 
to use as a means of turning cheap corn 
into profitable beef. Still, both Western 
cattlemen and corn state farmers are 
rejoicing in the protection the law gives 
them. Under such conditions you can 
get away with anything. 


U 
The Bonus, Votes and Taxes 


It’s the same way with taxation and 
public expenditures. “I am going | to 
vote for the soldiers’ bonus bill,” a 
Western senator said to me, “though I 
know it will plunge us into a morass of 
ruinous taxation and chill every hope of 
reducing taxation, because I am convinced 
that the people want it. What are you 
going to do when your constituents 
demand in the same letter the passage of 
the bonus bill and the reduction of appro- 
priations and expenditures? That’s the 
citizen nature we have to deal with in 
these days. And Congress is damned! 
I guess we rise about as high as our 
source.” 


U 
The Military Goats 


Curry, M. C. for Sacramento, may not 
be a scintillating success as a forest con- 
servationist, but he is better as a defender 
of the army. He is manfully seeking to 
repeal the Congressional act, chargeable 
to Representative Anthony, former mili- 
tary authority of Kansas, whereby the 
Army is compelled to turn out two or 
three thousand officers that have cost the 
Government $50,000 apiece to train, in 
order to make a paper showing of economy 
which can’t be found when the totals are 
footed. More home consumption bunk— 
and the worst of it is that it is never con- 
sumed, and there’s no appetite for it! 


U 


Democracy and Insanity 


Lord Bryce says democracy is still on 
trial. A lot of people in Washington em- 
phatically disagree with his late lordship. 
They say it has been convicted and the jury 
dismissed. They cite certain evidences 
of this conclusion. The richest nation on 
earth, democratically ruled, pays $65,000 
a year for the rent of a $200,000 building, 
dear at that, the same being the structure 
occupied by the Department of Com- 
merce. With a clause giving it the option 
to purchase another rented property for 
about the sum of the rental for four years, 
the Government surrenders its lease and 
goes looking for some other place at about 
twice what it has been paying. Congress 
reasons that one dollar in an appropri- 
ation bill looks better than four dollars, 
even though the former be for rent and the 
latter for ownership. 
_ Some say that democracy’s conviction 
is of insanity rather than of mere futility. 
A case in point. A Government employe 
is refused $1.85 for telephoning from 
Colorado Springs to Denver, and the 
auditor explains his course by saying that 
the employe should have carried his 
message to Denver in person—at a loss of 
two days’ time and ten times the long- 
distance bill. 
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That reminds me of the great concern 
expressed by the auditors for the various 
departments over the tremendous increase 
in expenditures for hay and oats by 
officials traveling in the West. “You 
must have an elephant instead of a horse,” 
wrote an auditor to an official traveler, 
“for I never heard of a horse who could 
eat eight bushels of oats and 800 pounds 
of hay in two days.” “You never heard 
of the kind of hay and oats I used,” 
retorted the official. Unofficially, the 
auditor understood in both tort and 
retort. According to law we are still in 
the motorless age, and Government 
travelers are allowed hay and oats for 
their horses; but the modern horse does 
eat a powerful lot of them. It takes much 
hay and oats to make up the power 
equivalent of a gallon of gasoline, 

Another case: An official of the Bureau 
of Mines was disallowed a few dollars for 
the purchase of certain chemicals. The 
auditing clerk said that mines didn’t have 
anything to do with chemicals! ‘The 
Department of Commerce got into a 
dreadful mix-up because it ran out of ink 
while the supply of pens was ample. So 
many pens, the auditors said, meant so 
much ink, and if the pens were there the 
ink must be, too. 


w 


Rational Forestry 


How would you like to be a timber 
baron, you and your children forever? If 
the thought appeals, show Col. Greeley 
of the Forest Service about three million 
dollars, sign where he indicates and move 
to the Malheur National Forest in Oregon. 
There in the highlands of the Blue Moun- 
tains in what a local Chamber of Com- 
merce declares to be the “meat-platter” 
and “last frontier” of this overpopulated 
country you can go on cutting your 
Western Yellow Pine timber cake forever 
and aye, and you will always have as 
much left as when you started. That’s 
the way the Forest Service has laid out 
the lumbering scheme. Think of being 
king of a timber empire that renews itself 
endlessly through the ages! You will be 
the peerless magnate of ten thousand 
square miles, the owner of eighty miles 
of main line railway and many logging 
tap-lines; thousands of people ‘will owe 
their prosperity and happiness to your 
activity, and the Blue Mountains will 
have no scars and scarcely a passing 
scratch for all the seven billion feet of the 
last great virgin stand of pine in the 
United States, which you and your 
descendants may cut down in the course 
of the next hundred years. You’d better 
hurry. The Forest Service’s mail already 
proves that there are many people in this 
big land who have or think they have 
three million dollars and all the qualifi- 
cations of a forest lord. 


U 
All Wool and a Yard Wide 


I almost said that Senator Jones was 
the most unconquerably serious of the 
senators. Perhaps I would have let it 
go at that, if I had not heard Reed Smoot 
tell the Senate in deeply sad and mournful 
tones what a libel it was to accuse him of 
having any personal interest in wool or 
woolen goods. The explanation was 
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humanly natural, but it was superfluous. 
Smoot takes life and statesmanship with 
lugubrious solemnity, and his honesty is so 
rough and knobby that it sticks out all 
round. I would as soon expect Smoot to 
fall for the Washington social lobby as to 
seek personal profit from legislation. 


U 
War Debts 


Senator William H. King of Utah is one 
of the small group of senators who are 
willing to express an opinion on something 
more dangerous than the weather without 
shutting the door and committing you to 
a pledge of confidence. While some other 
senators are sedulously pawing up bunk 
and _ snorting joi about making 
our late allies pay up the war loans within 

25 years, the Utah man has dared to say 
to me for publication what many members 
of Congress think but few say—that it is 
doubtful whether they can pay and 
equally dubious as to whether it would 
be wise to make them pay if they could. 

The senator points out a few cold facts 
that the ardent bill collectors skip over. 
For instance, the debts are payable in 
gold. ‘They total about 50 per cent more 
than the entire visible supply of gold in 
the world, and 50 per cent of that is under 
lock and key in the United States. To 
pay the annual interest charges of 
upwards of $500,000,000 alone would 
take about 30 per cent of all the free gold 
in the world. Obviously, the allies can’t 
pay us either principal or interest by 
direct gold shipments. They can’t earn 
credits by shipments of goods that would 
enable them to draw on the American gold 
supply to pay their American debts. 
That is twice true; in the first place we 
are putting up a tariff wall for the precise 
purpose of keeping them from doing 
that; in the second place, even with free 
trade, they couldn’t create trade balances 
that would even dent their interest 
charges. 

Again, Senator King points out that 
the allies were largely military substi- 
tutes and disbursing agents for the United 
States. Not being able to send men at 
first we sent dollars. We didn’t charge 
them for the men we sent later, and why 
should they be charged for the alternate 
dollars? If the allies hadn’t spent them 
early we would have spent them late. The 
Senator doesn’t advise us to make a grand 
gesture and burn up the eleven billion 
mortgage on Europe. He just shows what 
a mathematically impossible sort of an 

obligation we are dealing with, and con- 
tributes his mite to preparing the public 
for the understanding that as a whole the 
debts have mighty little prospect of ever 
being paid. And everybody knows what 
a coolness an ineffective dun always 
makes. Besides, a harassed debtor is a 
mighty poor sales prospect. 

The Senator thinks it would be al 
business if all governmentally owed inter- 
national debts were wiped out, with the 
exception of a reasonable amount of the 
German reparations. In view of the 
Utah man’s remarks the cruelest hoax of 
the day is the scheme to pay the soldiers’ 
bonus with the proceeds of the allies’ 
debts. Imagine the unregenerate pro-Ger- 
mans contemplating our soldiers damning 
the allies for not paying them their 
“adjusted compensation!” 






















He lowered his head, shook his antlers threateningly. 
to all that might hear 
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Then he curved his neck and blew a great whistling challenge 


The Loneliness of Six~Prong 


Whether in the depths of the jungle, 
the heart of the teeming city, or beneath 
the deep snows of the North, Life goes on 
and on, for Life is Nature, and Nature 
is never idle. Evolution! By it Man 
was exalted from the Beast, yet each 
still finds counterpart in the other. The 
captured animal pacing its cage—the human 
struggling against an imprisoning existence. 
Incompleted lives; every city is full of them. 
The wilds 


HE High Meadows, blanched by 

the light snow, glittered like some 

unevenly frozen lake under the No- 

vember moon. It was a moment of 
strong contrasts; the wavy surface of the 
flats, billowed by the buried buffalo grass 
and immaculately white; the fringing 
trees, their shadows densely black; the 
river—a sluggish stream now, for the 
glaciers which fed it were frozen—an inky 
ribbon lying wrinkled on an eider-down 
carpet. All about loomed the peaks of the 
Cascades, gigantic piles of granite thrust 
sharply upward, lustrous in their jeweled 
cloaks of ice. 

A silent, an enchanted moment. The 
whiteness was untracked, and unrelieved 
by so much as a snowshoe rabbit, though 
the madness of moonlight—the urge to 
play a wild harmless game of weaving 
mystic patterns on the snow—must have 
burned in their veins like ‘Re wherever 
they were this night. No mink or weasel 


slipped along the shell-iced banks of the 
stream, and the ceaseless muttering of the 
current as it drowsily followed its course 
toward warmer levels was all that kept 
the silence from becoming terrific. 

Five, ten minutes the charm held; then 
it was broken as if by common consent. 
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The ominous hunting cry of an Arctic owl 
booned like the voice of death the length 
and breadth of the Meadows, until the 
sound was caught up and flung back by 
the mountainsides. A sleeping grouse, 
perched snugly in the criss-crossed depths 
of a cedar, started in alarm, and, wide- 
eyed, craned his neck as he froze into the 
immobility of a knot. But the cry was 
not repeated, and, as drowiness stole over 
the grouse, he again buried his head be- 
neath his wing and sought slumber. 

From the opaque blackness of a thickly- 
growing clump of firs, however, there came 
a rasping sound as of sticks being rubbed 
together; then there was the loose rattle 
of brush. And the moon, as if bending her 
penetrating gaze in curiosity, detected a 
drifting shadow that presently revealed 
itself to her full glare. The tall form of a 
mule-deer buck, his spread of antlers— 
six-tined at the ends—glinting dully in 
the moonlight, moved slowly to the edge 
of the trees and paused. 

Nearly to the level of a man’s shoulders 
he stood, deep-barreled of chest and slaty 
gray in the half-light. His long ears— 
whence came the name of his type— 
twitched forward to catch the slightest 
sound that might be wafted across the 
wide empty space before him, while his 
nose wrinkled as he sampled the chill air. 
But there was no wind, and the air was 
clean. He stamped his forefeet, then 
again took to polishing his antlers on the 
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rough bark of a fir, a toilette that was 
done and over-done, for there was no 
shy doe to admire them, and appar- 
ently he was doomed to cast them off 
unused on the snows of next March— 
the finest weapons of their kind to be 
found in this range. 

For the mating-moon was waning, and 
Six-Prong was consumed by a poignant 
loneliness. He had not as yet found the 
doe that Nature had intended for him, and 
which remained in seclusion somewhere in 
these wilds. He had the speed to over- 
take her; he had the strength and weapons 
to battle successfully any rival that might 
forestall him, but of her there was no 
trace. Yet intuition told him she was 
somewhere about. 

At the thought of it his thick neck swell- 
ed in rage. He lowered his head until his 
nose all but touched the snow, and shook 
his antlers threateningly. Then he curved 
his neck and blew a great whistling chal- 
lenge to all that might hear. 

Almost at once, as if in answer to his 
blast of defiance, the air vibrated to a 
plaintive, melodious and deep-lunged cry 
that quivered in the night silence like the 
sound of an organ-pipe. Nor did it come 
from afar. Thereafter the whole world 
hushed to unutterable quiet; the breaking 
of a branch would have sounded like a 
pistol shot. The great gray wolves, at the 
call of the new snow, had taken to hunting 
in pairs, or in a pack. 

Ordinarily the wolf cry would have been 
the signal for Six-Prong to wheel and flee, 
furtively yet swiftly. But not so tonight. 
His pent-up anger yearned to vent itself 
upon something living; he wanted con- 
quest; his untested weapons armed him 
against Man himself, he felt, and fighting 
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blood simmered in his veins. Again he 
whistled his shrill call to combat—a fool- 
hardy boast—and listened. 

Long he waited for a reply, but none 
came. He was turning away in disgust 
when his telescopic eyes caught sight of 
something like a wisp of vapor blown 
along the edge of the trees a hundred 

yards distant. Across a patch of moon- 
Lake it moved now, and instantly he 
divined it for the swiftly running, low- 
hung bodies of two wolves, ghostly in their 
winter coats. 

For a second he felt a qualm of fear, as 
common-sense told him he had betrayed 
himself needlessly. But it was too late to 
take flight now; they would run him down. 
Apparently scenting him with their mar- 
velous noses, they were coming straight in 
his direction, their greenish-yellow eyes 
limning a ferocious anticipation. 

Head lowered, watchful, stamping his 
feet as desperate courage supplanted fear, 
he waited. Then they saw him. 

Instantly they stopped and settled on 
their haunches a few paces off; tongues 
lolling and glistening teeth showing as if 
in high good humor over the situation. 
They were light gray, almost 
white, and the steam of their hot 
breaths, as they panted slightly 
from the run, swirled about their 
heads until they seemed to be evil 
spirits of these wilds—ethereal, 
but menacing. As moveless as if 
modeled from blue clay, Six-Prong 
watched them. 

Apparently some word of intel- 
ligence was passed, for the smaller 
of the two wolves—the female— 
got up and trotted round to the 
deer’s flank. Instantly he pivoted, 
just in time tc evade a slashing 
stroke she made like lightning at 
his hamstrings. But as he spun 
about the male wolf flashed in like 
a sword-blade, his snarling jaws 
aimed for Six-Prong’s jugular. 

Yet, quick as they were, he was 
their equal. Though half turned, 
so that his splendid horns no 
longer guarded against the dog 
wolf’s attack, the steel-sinewed 
muscles of his forelegs lifted him 
half off the ground, and the male 
fell short. 

Then, like twin spear points, 
down came the sharp front hoofs, 
just as the dog wolf paused for 
the fraction of a second in re- 
covery from his leap. They 
caught the attacker at the loins, 
and, with a shrill yelp of pain, he 
rolled over and over, seeking to 
rise, his hind legs dragging 
uselessly. 

But his agony was short-lived, for the 
next second his life was blotted out be- 
neath the stamping thrust of hoofs 
weighted with three hundred pounds of 
victorious rage. Then, snorting in anger, 
when he decided that the fluffy bundle of 
fur on the torn snow no longer lived, Six- 
Prong faced the remaining wolf. 

Crouched flat, she watched him, real fear 
in her eyes now, ‘and astonishment at what 
had happened. A moment before her 
strong-legged savage mate had been aid- 
ing her in pulling down this buck; and 
now that mate was only a crushed shape- 
less thing that would never stir again. 
It seemed incredible. 
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And Six-Prong, ready and watchful, 
waited for her to resume the attack, but 
she was of no mind to do so. The heart 
had gone out of her. When, losing pa- 
tience, he charged full tilt, she agilely 
skipped aside and resumed her position. 
She wanted no more battle with this big 
buck. 

Seeing that he could neither overtake 
her nor make her fight, Six-Prong, with a 
whistling snort of disgust, started leisurely 
through the woods for the lower end of the 
Meadows, where the grass could still be 
found half green, close to its roots. And 
when he was half a mile away, there came 
to him a wailing howl from the direction 
whence he had come. The she-wolf was 
mourning her dead, and could the sound 
have been read aright by the rabbits, the 
grouse and others of the furtive kindred, 
they would have rejoiced that the end had 
come to a killer. Instead, they shivered 
apprehensively. 


THE sun came up to find a soft Chinook 
breeze promising to rid the Meadows 
of snow before nightfall. Six-Prong, crop- 
ping dried grass morosely, always alert, 





The she wolf was mourning her dead 


listening to catch the slightest sound that 
might indicate the presence of the mate he 
felt to be somewhere near, drew deep 
draughts of the clean mountain air 
through his nostrils, hopeful for a clue. 

Toward noon he was in the heart of a 
patch of mountain pine, a park-like area 
of great trees and spaces, yet with the in- 
evitable windfalls. Here was but little 
snow; the thick carpet of pine needles soft 
and noiseless under foot. He stood quiet 
for long, waiting patiently, hopefully— 
and resentfully as well. 

Suddenly there came to hima faint scent 
that raised the long rough hairs along his 
spine in rage. With a muffled snort he 
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faced the direction whence came the tell- 
tale smell. Three hundred yards away 
through the trees he made out the figure 
of a man who walked leisurely as he 
scanned the woods. In the crook of his 
arm was a rifle. 

Statuesquely Six-Prong stood, his color 
blended perfectly with the background. 
The man was coming almost directly 
toward him, yet the buck gave no sign of 
contemplated flight. Instead, his eyes 
rolled savagely as hatred surged within 
him. At any other season he would have 
fled in panic, but not now. 

He saw the man seat himself at the base 
of a tree. Soon the air was acrid with a 
new odor, one which Six-Prong had never 
known—that of tobacco—but which he 
identified readily as belonging to Man. 
The tang to it deepened the buck’s tem- 
per. Silently, his hoofs placed with utmost 
precision on the sound-deadening needles, 
he began to stalk the man. 

The hunter sat facing half away from 
the advancing buck; he seemed lazily 
interested in the industrious efforts of two 
chickadees to garner a midday meal from 
a larvae-filled rotted log. And it was the 
watchfulness of the little birds 
that undoubtedly saved his life. 

One ceased his pecking investi- 
gation of a promising worm-hole 
and looked up. Then, with a 
warning cheep he flew to a nearby 
limb, where he was immediately 
joined by the other. Perhaps, 
too, it was the muffled sound of a 
twig breaking, or maybe that 
mysterious, latent faculty called 
“sixth sense,” which speaks more 
clearly in the woods, gave the man 
telepathic warning of danger, for 
he turned abruptly to see the 
lowered lance-points and burning 
eye-balls of the buck as it stealth- 
ily advanced, now scarce forty 
feet distant. 

Surprise, recognition, decision 

these flashed back and forth 
between man and buck in an eye- 
wink. Then, with a_ whistling 
below, Six-Prong charged. 

The man jerked into action as 
if touched by an_ electrically- 
charged wire. His rifle—an auto- 
matic that hurled a small, mush- 
rooming bullet which could smash 
with trip-hammer force—had been 
lying across his legs. As he sprang 
to his feet the weapon swept into 
his hands. But there was no time 
to aim—he fired from the hip. 

To Six-Prong it seemed that 
the hottest and biggest bald-faced 
hornet he had ever known had 
stung him on the crown of the 
head, though the skin was no more than 
flecked at the spot where his antlers joined 
the skull. Had the soft-nose bullet cut - 
deeper by the thickness of a small twig, it 
would have knocked him flat. Yet so 
tremendous was the force of the tiny pro- 
jectile that for a moment he was dazed. 
L ikewise, the sharp bite of powder smoke 
blown in his nostrils confused him. 

But like vengeance itself he was coming 
on again. The man, as he fired, had 
whipped behind the tree before which he 
had been sitting. He tripped over a half- 
buried root in his panic, and, stumbling, 
dropped his gun. Almost he could feel the 
hot breath of the buck at the back of his 
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through. He ran wildly, weaponless, yet 
not without method, for he was headed 
toward a windfall twenty paces away. It 
was as if Fate herself, foreseeing this 
moment, had the year before struck down 
a magnificent but senile woods monarch, 
that a natural cheval-de-frise might be 
created for Man’s sanctuary in this hour. 
With a crashing of dried limbs, he burst 
inside, and the next instant the skeleton- 
like structure shuddered to the impact of 
the deer. 

Then the man, white-faced despite the 
tan that a week in the woods had given 
him, laughed hysterically. Safe! It was 
impossible for Six-Prong, with his spread 
of antlers, to force his way into that tangle, 
though he raged and stamped and sounhe 
to insinuate his curved tines between the 
limbs and prod the man into flight. 

Yet it was of no avail. The conqueror 
of gray wolves and Man was balked. He 
stormed round the beleagured hunter, 
seeking at every point to get at him. But 
the arms of the great tree were protecting 
arms, though dead, and deep within their 
embrace the man, wide-eyed with excite- 
ment, cowered in safety. 

Finally Six-Prong went back to the spot 
where the man had been sitting. He 
found the gun, and his rage flared up anew 
at the Man smell on it. He stamped it, 
and leaped back in astonishment when it 
discharged. It was a taunt, an affront, 
and in blinding anger he sprang on it 
again and again until its stock was broken 
and the thin plates over the mechanism 
crushed inward. It spoke no more, and 
after a time Six-Prong concluded that it 
was dead. 

At the base of the tree, too, was another 
object that infuriated him. It was a buck- 
skin pouch, and though it was rank with 
the odor of tobacco and Man, there linger- 
ed in it the smell of deer. He blew his 
breath upon it in curiosity, but for some 
reason unkown even to himself, forebore 
to crush it into the ground. 

Suddenly he remembered the man, and 
in a flash was back at the windfall. But 
the helpless creature still hid; it had made 
no attempt to escape. 

Again he tried to get at the object of his 
rage, but it was a futile endeavor. Then 
he tried strategy. He walked away a few 
rods and hid behind a tree. But the man 
was too frightened or too cautious to be 
lured out thus. At last, in disgust and be- 
cause the restlessness that burned within 
him would not permit maintaining the 
vigil longer, Six-Prong trotted away 
toward the Meadows. 

Half an hour later the man emerged 
from his retreat. He recovered the to- 
bacco pouch, shook his head ruefully over 
the shattered gun and decided that it 
wouldn’t be worth salvaging. Then he 
laughed nervously. 

“Crusty old cuss! But I can’t blame 
you at that. I’d have killed you without 
batting an eye if I’d had the chance, and 
crowed over that head of horns, but you 
simply turned the tables on me. Ah, well!’’ 

Therefore, having betrayed himself as 
being a philosopher, he filled and lighted 
his pipe and set out on the five-mile hike 
back to camp. 


OONLIGHT once more washed down 
over the High Meadows and the sur- 
rounding peaks, but revealing a different 


showed dead and brown, while the river 
had quickened to a livelier note. Life was 
abroad. Along the edge of the skirting 
trees sailed a great white owl on hushed 
wings, his wide staring eyes peering in- 
tently beneath the thickets as he passed. 

Suddenly he veered, and immediately 
there was a shrill squeak that ended as 
life went out for a snowshoe rabbit. At 
the sound a weasel, almost in winter coat, 
sat up at the edge of the river, an erect 
thin form like a white picket pin. Then, 
divining the meaning of the rabbit cry, he 
whisked downward and out of sight, fear- 
ing that he might have betrayed his po- 
sition to another wide-winged night 
hunter. 

In the depths of an alder thicket where 
he had been trying to compose himself for 
slumber on a restless couch of dead leaves, 
Six-Prong heard and, as if ata signal, stood 
up. He wanted to sleep, yet could not; 
rest would not be his until the Meadows 
lay under a deep blanket of snow. He 
decided he would have water. 

The river was but a few jumps distant, 
and after drinking his fill he moved aim- 
lessly along its bank. By and by he came 
to a cluster of willows where the stream 
swirled in a shallow backwater. It was a 
natural drinking-spot, and here could be 
found the tracks of many animals. These 
he investigated loudly and snufhngly. 

Then his heart leaped; he blew a shrill 
blast of surprise and delight. His nose 
had discovered the track of a doe! 

Quickly he trailed until he found the 
direction she had gone, for she had forded 
the stream at this point; then at top speed 
he was off on the love chase of his kind. 
The track was less than an hour old his 
instinct told him. 

Across the brown flat, brushing through 
knee-deep grass, went the trail, and on it, 
as unerring as Fate, bounded Six-Prong. 
No craft was necessary to follow; it was 
as if she ran before him in plain sight. 
Somewhere, far ahead, she was fleeing, 
sensing perhaps that she was already be- 
ing pursued. She would run until she 
could run no more, and if she outdistanced 
him, well and good; a slow-footed mate 
was not for her. 

But this was no laggard that pursued. 
As if shod with powerful springs that 
released themselves every time he touched 
earth, he seemed blown along by some 
mighty wind; effortless, untiring, a mar- 
velously-attuned machine of  sinewy 
strength; the epitome of all things that 
make for fleetness. The shadow of lone- 
liness behind drove him to greater effort. 

No mood for caution or stealth now. 
Head thrown back so that his antlers 
would not tangle with low-lying limbs, he 
sped crashing through brush clumps that 
ordinarily he would have skirted. And no 
living thing barred his path. A _ black 
bear, lured from his winter nap by the soft 
warmth of the thaw, stepped aside with 
alacrity as his wits told him the buck was 
on an important errand, though as a rule 
Bruin would evade nothing in these woods 
save Man. Rabbits darted in panic to 
either side of him, while a lynx, which had 
been painstakingly stalking a grouse only 
to see the bird startled into flight, glared 
after the hurrying deer and spat explos- 
ively. 

But love trails are sometimes long. 
After leaving the Meadows and swinging 


had apparently decided to reach the head 
of a long wooded cafion, ostensibly to 
cross the rise and have the advantage of 
a down-hill run beyond. Six-Prong seemed 
to read her intention; this was his home 
range and perhaps he had known such a 
precedent. Without slackening speed, 
although he was climbing now, he sped on. 


UDDENLY he wheeled and came to an 

abrupt stop, puzzled. The way was 
blocked. During the freshets of the pre- 
ceding spring the melting snow had 
created an eroding torrent down this 
canon, cutting deeply beneath the roots of 
bushy-limbed cedars along its course, so 
that before the stream dried up many of 
them had toppled into its bed, forming an 
impassable barrier Six-Prong decided was 
too wide to jump. At the same time the 
walls of the gully narrowed and ran up 
steeply. It was a turn-back, a pocket. 

Winded slightly, for he had been racing 
at top speed for nearly an hour, Six-Prong 
paused hesitantly. He had lost the trail! 
Signs of the doe were everywhere; appar- 
ently she had stopped, nonplussed, as well 
as he, but he could not at once pick up the 
trail where she had turned. 

Then he stiffened at a sound. From a 
tangle of ancient windfalls fifty yards to 
the left and somewhat above him, there 
had come a snarling scream; unearthly, 
ferocious. It swept up the scale from a 
muttering low note to a high crescendo, 
which it held, sobbing, for a moment, and 
its vibrations stirred apprehension in the 
heart of every hearer. A cougar—tawny 
killer, and most fearsome enemy of deer— 
was there. And Six-Prong involuntarily 
shivered at the cry. 

Yet only for a moment; then he became 
his dominant self once more. It was as if 
something curiously whispered that the 
cry meant much to him; perhaps he read 
it for a challenge, and a great buck who 
overthrew all enemies promptly and 
effectively, brooked no defiance. He 
cleared an obstructing bush in a leap and 
agilely scrambled up a short embankment 
to a small plateau. When he reached it 
he knew the chase was at an end 
' Backed into a windfall, at bay, stood 
the doe, her large luminous eyes wide in 
terror. Before her, scarce ten feet away, 
crouched the cougar, a sinuous snaky 
figure in the moonlight; head between 
paws, rigid and tensed, moveless except 
for the nervous twitching of his tail. He 
had missed, in his drop from the branches 
of a cedar which stood close by, but there 
would be no failure in his recovery. 

The doe, after that intuitive flinch from 
the shadow which detached itself from the 
limbs above, had turned to fight for her 
life, for there was no opportunity to 
escape by flight. Head lowered, she made 
a brave but pitiful show of courage, for 
she possessed no weapons of defense save 
her hoofs. 

As the cougar struck the ground and 
whirled for the second leap, he had 
screamed in rage and disappointment. 
Thus, Six-Prong found them. 

Then the tableau dissolved. With a 
mighty whistle of anger, Six-Prong 
charged. The cougar, his snarling face 
turned toward the newcomer, leaped back- 
ward, quick as light, from the pathway of 
the onrushing buck; then shuttled forward. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Then, like twin spear points, down came Six-Prong’s sharp front hoofs, just as the dog wolf paused for the fraction of a second in 


recovery from his leap. They caught the attacker at the loins; with a shrill yelp of pain he rolled over and over 
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Would Jay Bruce trade his job with you? Decidedly not. He 
has literally a ‘lion's share” of vocational contentment, and 


scores of cats to his credit as official lion-hunter of California 








§ lw excited baying of hounds broke running into a clearing where the dogs tree, some twenty-five feet above the 


ig fir tree, jumping ground, was a yellow, snarling beast, its 
y, snapping, bark- claws unsheathed, teeth bared, green 
in a crotch of the eyes glaring malevolent defiance. The 

long tail, thick as a man’s arm, waved 
back and forth with sinister undulations. 

For a full minute the hunter watched the cougar. He 
showed no excitement at the situation. Already he had killed 
one hundred and twenty-seven lions. He was the state 
lion hunter of California and as such an official of that com- 
monwealth. This was all in the day’s work. The man was 
Jay Bruce, hired by the State Fish and Game Commission to 
kill cougar that deer may be saved. 

Bruce’s first act was to grab his dogs. One by one he caught 
them and tied them up. 

“Tf I shot the cat out of the tree wounded, the dogs would 
mix it up and get killed,” he explained. “I always tie them 
first. Once I had to dive in and pull open the paws of a lion 
with a broken jaw that was trying vainly to drag the head of 
one of my precious hounds into its maw. A favorite trick of 
theirs is to roll over on their back, presenting nothing but 
steel sharp claws to the hounds. Cougars have incredible 
strength. One big male actually left his teeth marks on the 
steel barrel of a rifle I thrust into his mouth.” 

Bruce had tied the dogs as he talked. Drawing his 38-40 
caliber revolver he came close to the tree to get a better shot. 
He uses a revolver because a rifle is too cumbersome to carry 
when fighting brush, swimming streams, jumping precipices 
and climbing mountains. 

The beast turned threateningly, body tensed, the hair on 
back and tail rising as if electrified, mouth wide open, reveal- 
ing long wicked teeth. He was fully six feet in length. His 
face was splotched with black hair which framed his muzzle 
and surrounded his eyes, adding to his ferocious appearance 
Every movement of his body revealed great strength. 

Bruce leveled his revolver. 

“T’ve got to kill him the first shot or there’ll be hell to pay,” 
he said. 

He aimed, holding the revolver in both hands. He can 
shoot expertly in this way. 

Sharply the gun spat. The big cat stiffened and then came 
tumbling down through the foliage, dead. 

Bruce allowed the dogs to maul the carcass, then pulled 
them off. He produced scales and tape measure and strung 
the cougar up to a tree. The weight was one hundred and 
sixty pounds. Measurements showed six feet, seven inches 
from the tip of the tail to the tip of the nose. 

The lion hunter skinned the lion, fed a few pieces of the 
meat to the dogs to make them eager to hunt cats, and pro- 
ceeded back to the ranger’s cabin where he was camped. 

This was a typical experience for Jay Bruce. 

You may ask: Why can Bruce make a living killing lions 
when others can’t even get one? The answer lies in his in- 
domitable grit and perseverance. He is like a bloodhound 
once he hits a trail. Nothing can stop him. He ruus for hours 
uphill and down after the hounds, tearing through brush, 
making his way over the roughest country. Any other man 
would give up in disgust. Bruce has trailed a lion day and 
night for ten days straight, living on hardtack, drenched to 
the skin, traveling through snow and slush. But at the end 
of that time he got his lion and collected his $35 bounty and 
salvage. 

The cougar, (felis concolor) known also as mountain lion, 
panther, puma, catamount and American lion, is a cat pecu- 
liar to America and infests the high mountain ranges, the 
greatest of all menaces to deer. In 1918 the California legis- 
lature created the office of state lion hunter and on January rt 
1919, Bruce, famous hunter, trapper and guide from Yosemite 
National Park, was given the position. He then had killed 
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thirty-seven cougar, or more than any 
other one man in the world. He was 
given a salary of $100 a month and al- 
lowed $20 bounty. He sells the skins for 
from $15 to $20. 

Bruce’s first move was to stick pins in a 
big map showing where every lion had 
been killed since the state began to pay 
bounty. ‘There were more than 3500 0 
these pins, a miniature metal regiment 
over an area representing fifteen miles in 
width, extending through the Sierras and 
Coast range at an altitude between 30co 
and 5000 feet above sea level. This was 
the first time that any one had ever tried 
to define the “lion belt.”” Bruce knew that 
if he were to make his living in a strange 
country by killing lions he must do it 
systematically. Right from the start he 
received many “bum steers” that led him 
on fruitless chases, but now he can spot 
them pretty well. 

Hunting lions by maps, compasses, cal- 
culations and with U. S. Forest Service 
cooperation has been reduced to a science 
by Bruce. The reason the lion stays in a 
particular zone is because that is where 
the deer food grows and where the deer 
browse. The hunter estimates that 
cougars kill 30,000 deer annually, or more 
than all the hunters. 

Bruce hunts in a flivver, driving as far 
into the mountains as possible with four 
or five hounds in the back seat. He has 
some fifteen or twenty hounds at his home 
in Hayward and he breaks in pups as lion 
hunters nearly every trip. The old dogs 
train the younger. His dogs will trail 
nothing but mountain lion. I have seen 
them pass within a hundred yards of deer 
without turning a hair or even barking. 

The lion hunter f.gures that he travels 
on foot one hundred miles for every lion 
he gets. He has never lost a dog nor been 
injured himself. At present writing he is 
killing from three to five lions a month. 

“If I had a million dollars I would still 
hunt lions,” he says. “The long chase 
over snow, racing after the dogs through 
underbrush, swimming rivers, jumping 
chasms, alone in the wilderness—that is 
the life for me.” 

GeorcE C. HENDERSON. 
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STELLA G. DODGE of Portland, 
Oregon, the only girl in the world 
known to be graduated from a college of 
forestry, won that distinction at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, last June. 
Nor did she restrict herself solely to the 
theoretical side of the course, for Dean 
Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college of 
forestry, says she encountered the hard 
part of the field work with as much energy 
as the boys. On these trips she helped 
build bridges and put up telephone lines, 
scaled timber—calculating the number of 
board feet of lumber in a tree—and also 
surveyed land. In the nursery on the 
campus she planted seed beds, weeded, 
thinned and transplanted. 

In addition to taking the full course 
Miss Dodge was self-supporting the entire 
four years. She also took active part in 
student affairs such as the Forestry Open 
House, the annual exhibit of the college 
of forestry. Here she was in charge of the 
woods technology exhibit and explained 
the samples of woods collected from all 
parts of the world. She was assistant 


editor of the annual publication of the 
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Estella G. Dodge of Portland, Oregon, specializes in photo-micrography, which, 
freely translated, means pictorial study of nature's finger-prints in wood. 
She is the only girl known to be graduated from a college of forestry 








college of forestry in 1921 and is a member 
of the Forest Club, an organization of 
foresters. 

Miss Dodge’s father is a Y. M. C. A. 
athletic director and has taken his family 
frequently on cross-country camping 
trips, so it is not strange that the girl de- 
veloped an inclination for forestry. She 
herself considers it quite as natural a vo- 
cation for a girl as science. “I often 
wished more girls had taken up forestry, 
because we would have had more fun on 
the field trips,” she said. 

Despite her masculine occupation Miss 
Dodge has not neglected the feminine 
accomplishments. She is a_ practical 
housekeeper and makes all her own 
clothes, has studied piano for a number 
of years and is guardian for a group of 
younger Camp Fire girls. She expects to 
work in a forest service office for a 
year, then will devote her time to 
photo-micrography, in which she is 


especially interested. The work in photo- 
micrography involves the study of the 
structure of woods in microscopic detail 
and taking pictures of it. These pic- 
tures furnish absolute identification of 
woods, often furnishing valuable evidence 
in lawsuits, when there is a dispute over 
the kind of wood used for some purpose. 
Photo-micrographs are also used in the 
study of penetrability aid preservation 
of woods. Eva HEINER. 
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F the millions whose interest was cap- 

tured by the impressive appeal of 
James Earle Fraser’s statue, “The End of 
the Trail,” at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, many have wondered 
who was the model. It was generally be- 
lieved that Fraser idealized his wonderful 
Indian, but Chief Big Tree lives to prove 
that the ideal aborigine still exists. He is 
six-feet-three, straight and slim as a 
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Here is Chief Big Tree, the Iroquois Indian who posed for **The 
End of the Trail,” James Earle Fraser's unforgettably 
pathetic statue at the Panama-Pacific International 

Big Tree is only thirty-eight, the end 


of his trail as an artist's model not yet visible 


Exposition. 


lance, and his features might easily be those of Uncas, “Last 
of the Mohicans.” As a matter of fact, Big Tree is an Iroquois. 
He bears so extraordinary a resemblance to Chief Iron Tail, 
who posed for the bas-relief on the current nickel, that he has 
quit trying to make people believe he was not the inspiration 
for that work of art as well. For when he disclaims it people 
glance appraisingly from the five-cent piece in their fingers to 
his classic profile and mutter ‘Aw, go on!’’ 

Big Tree is thirty-eight and has been before the public in 
various roles of picturesqueness since he was fifteen. At the 
latter age he left his scattered tribe, which did not need a chief, 
and joined Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show. Afterward he 
worked with Welch Brothers and Cole Brothers circuses, posing 
between seasons for some of the best artists and sculptors in 
America. 

Fraser saw him during a pageant of Hiawatha in which Big 
Tree took the name part. The sculptor instantly recognized his 
ideal model for a big equestrian statue which he had in view 
and persuaded Big Tree to pose for ““The End of the Trail,” 
which brought its creator world-wide renown. 

Big Tree is an expert canoist and loves nothing better than 
to dare swift streams while standing in his narrow craft. He 
won the prize in a competition at Pittsburg this year for pad- 
dling a canoe in a standing position through rapid waters. 
Although quiet and somewhat reticent in manner he has many 
friends throughout the West. Louis J. STELLMAN. 


HEN R. F. Hawley grew tired of working for a city salary 
and decided to quit he looked round for a piece of land 


within his means that would afford him a living. He found 
eleven acres of very dubious appearance near Bellingham Bay 
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in the Puget Sound region of Washington. It was largely 
boulders, about five acres of it stump land, with a cleared space 
the size of a town lot. Into this space Hawley put a couple of 
chicken coops and fifty hens. 

That was twelve years ago. Today there are some five 
cleared acres covered with buildings and inclosures pertaining 
to the scientific raising of poultry. There are chicken houses, 
brooders and incubators, laying houses, houses for pullets, 
houses and enclosures for cockerels, and the big interesting 
incubator plant. It is an electrically operated farm. The 
eggs are placed in electrically heated incubators, the chicks 
are turned into similarly heated brooders, the layers live in 
electrically lighted houses. Result production. 

The two incubator houses have a capacity of 65,000 eggs. 
Day-old chicks were going out in daily shipments when | 
visited the place in the spring. In the brooders were 3,200 
week-old birds; 3,000 pullets and nine-week broilers in the 
pens, and more than 3,000 hens laying, a total of 10,000 birds 
on hand. By scientific breeding Hawley has produced hens 
of larger average weight than common, and of better than 
average egg production. Pure-bred white leghorns only are 
raised, excepting on special order. 

A dozen years ago the site of the Hawley poultry farm was 
as lonely and barren and unprepossessing as could be imagined, 
a prehistoric glacier having cut into the little valley, which 
lies between two sandstone mountains to the east of Bellingham 
Bay, leaving debris ranging from gravel to thousand-ton 
boulders. ‘Timber had taken root in patches. Undismayed 
by the unfriendly environment, Hawley set about the task of 
conquering the conditions that confronted him. He believed 
that the world’s waste spaces can be utilized profitably if 
developed scientifically and intelligently. With his sons for 
partners he has achieved phenomenal success. Each of the 
five cleared acres is paying at the rate of $5,000 an acre per 
annum. Where, even in the garden spots of the earth, is 
$25,000 a year being taken from five acres? Hawley has pros- 
pered because he discarded all hit-or-miss methods by which 


R. F. Hawley, of Bellingham, Washington, takes $25,000 a year 


off his eleven acres, only five acres of which are partly 


cultivated. What is the answer? Poultry 
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others had failed. He had courage, determination and intelligence. 
He applied his previous business training to the farm. 

Out of Hawley’s success has grown the Washington Cooperative 
Egg and Poultry Association, a state organization of poultry 
growers, and the Poultry Feed Association, a local body for the 
benefit of Whatcom county poultry growers. Hawley is the lead- 
ing spirit in both organizations. 

Their mill and shipping plant at Bellingham were constructed 
last year at a cost of $30,000. Both are being enlarged. The 
capacity of the Hawley farm is to be doubled and the entire eleven 
acres cleared of their stony obstructions. 

A few years ago the Puget Sound country was importing eggs 
for local consumption. Today it is exporting at the rate of several 


million dollars annually, with more millions in prospect. 
E. H. Tuomas. 


vu UY 


LEVEN years ago Alice Jackson of San Francisco was a sten- 

ographer at $15 a week and glad to have the job. Today she 
is manager for Nevada (her native state), central and northern 
California and the Hawaiian Islands, of a wholesale plumbing 
supply corporation, with a million dollars’ worth of business a 
year to her credit. Under her control is a warehouse holding 
eighty carloads of stock for her own district and for filling orders 
from the Pacific Northwest territory, while about forty cars at 
a time are rolling westward under authority from her. She orders 
her own stock, establishes the selling price for her district, assumes 
the responsibility for all loss through price changes or other causes. 
In short, she conducts an independent business. 

To be the only woman in the United States in such a position 
is a distinction in itself but for a woman to foresee the end of a 
slump in the building industry in time to meet a brisk revival of 
business when other houses were unable to supply the demand is 
convincing proof of woman’s ability to rise to a real business 
opportunity. 

“Intuition, I guess, aided by my own experience in trying to find 
a suitable place in San Francisco to live, is the reason we supplied 
all our jobbers while others were vainly wishing for more stock,” 
said Miss Jackson. ‘That long search proved to me, even without 
anything else on which to base my judgment, that building 
activity must necessarily be resumed soon. 

“So, although we had a warehouse full of stock that was not 
moving at all, because of a local building strike and general slow 
business, on my return from a trip east to the factory during the 
summer I put in an order for ten more cars and then kept on order- 
ing, in spite of the fact that the trade in general had but little 
hope of an early business revival. But my expectations were ful- 
filled, business picked up just as I had figured it would and in a 
short time the entire warehouse was bare of stock. Our shipments 
were in the nick of time and we were the only house here to fill 
all our orders, something that would have been out of the question 
if those carloads had not been ordered ahead of time.” 

Miss Jackson began her career with the company when its San 
Francisco office opened nine years ago. As the manager was 
away most of the time traveling the territory for business and she 
constituted the remaining force, experience came fast for her and 
she advanced as the business grew. When 























































Alice Jackson is district manager for Nevada, central 

and northern California and the Hawaiian Islands of a 

wholesale plumbing supply concern with a million 
dollars’ worth of yearly business to her credit 











the manager was made general sales mana- 
ger of the company three years ago, he 
recommended as his successor his office 
manager whose bold, firm signature, “A. 
Jackson,” to brisk energetic correspon- 
dence during his illness a few months 
previous had become familiar to the execu- 


me ge a - the cast. py . Oh, when I left the country roads I thought I’d never see 
ig: 6 ge — wee s ry 3 y My little goblins of the woods that used to play with me. 

he ecided to try her out and foun I'd heard the city streets were gray, the city ways were cold— 
that her sales record climbed steadily. A new moon hanging in the sky less loved by men than gold. 


The belief that advancement beyond a 


certain point is open to men only is an But today as I was passing through a greening city square, 
Gay little fingers touched my cheek, and tangled in my hair! 


obstacle that most women in large organ- 
izations put in their own path, according 
to Miss why 

“That is why so many of them do not 
try to gain a broad foundation of knowl- 
edge of the business, like a man who ex- 


ects to stay in it all his life,” she said. s 
a hat is 2 heed today is secnen. and Oh, the lights along the water-front burn green and ruby red, 
if a woman makes herself sufficiently And a goblin moon is hanging in the heavens overhead. | 
valuabl ‘ll b adh et: unin And I know that in the little park, when people cease to pass, 
e she will not be pass y y My little goblins all creep out and prance about the grass! 


because she is a woman.” 
A. C, PRENDERGAST. 





I thought the little people never left their forest ways 
For man-made streets where commerce rules and barter fills the days, 
But tonight as I stood homesick in a quiet city park, 
I heard dear eerie little voices whispering in the dark. 























City Fairies 


By Susan Myra Gregory 
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The Turk Again Do you remember, friend, the harrowing— 
at the Portals of #04 truthful—accounts of the Armenian 
massacres during the war? Do you remem- 
ber the wave of pity and indignation that 
swept over the land when the fearful story with its sickening 
details was unfolded day by day? Of course you do. You 
have probably been a contributor to the Near East Relief 
ever since. The story of wholesale murder, rape and star- 
vation, a story so frightful that the average American can 
not make for himself a correct picture of the bloody tragedy, 
is fresh in everybody’s 


Constantinople 


& . ‘i 





for the second time the Christians of Asia Minor were 
sacrificed on the altar of Christian greed and selfishness. 


U 


Christian Guns 
Give Victory 
to the Moslem 


U 


From 1918 to 1920 Turkey’s military 
power was completely shattered. 
Turk had no money; he had no military 
supplies to speak of, no means to buy 
them, no facilities to manufacture them. 


The 


During these 


years small Greek armies had little difficulty in pressing the 





mind. -- 

But the vows and prom- f 
ises of Europe’s statesmen 
in connection with the 
Armenian massacres are 
almost forgotten. In the 
days when Paris, London, 
Petrograd and Rome 
needed American aid, the 
mutilated figure of Ar- 
menia was held up to our 
view, we were asked to 
join in the holy war to 
defeat, among other aims, 
the unspeakable Turk, to 
crush and chase him out 
of Europe, that a strong in- 
dependent Armenia might 
be erected and the thou- 
sand-year persecution of 
the Near East Christians 
might at last be stopped 
for all time. 

We gave the aid, gave 
without hesitation or limit, 
gave even after victory 
was won. Unfortunately, 
though, President Wilson 
gave our blood, our money 
and our goods uncondi- 
tionally, he did not insist 
that all partners to the 
joint enterprise sign a 
contract to use their joint 
resources for the erection 
and maintenance of an 
independent, self-sufficient 
Armenia, for expelling the 
Turk out of Europe and 
for keeping him expelled. Placing his trust in the oft- 
proclaimed idealism and unselfishness of the Allied leaders, 
Woodrow Wilson stipulated and covenanted nothing at all 
beforehand. Therefore he won the war and lost the peace. 

When the terms were dictated to the losers, Turkey was 
utterly crushed and helpless. For the second time in half a 














century Europe had the chance to clear up the Near East 
mess, to save the remaining Christians from the Turk, and 











Kettlewell, in the Oakland Tribune 


The Near East is Getting Closer 


Kemalist troops back from 
the western coast of Asia 
Minor. Without guns, 
ammunition and _ equip- 
ment the bravest soldiers 
are helpless. 

This year the Kemalist 
troops were able by one 
tremendous push to over- 
whelm the entrenched 
Greek army and drive it 
into the sea. Who enabled 
the Turks to undertake 
this effective campaign? 
Who supplied the money, 
the guns, the ammunition, 
the transport, all the 
thousand and one tech- 
nical necessities of a mod- 
ern army? No Moham- 
medan nation could have 
done it. The weapons 
with which the Moslem 
Turk defeated the Chris- 
tian Greek armies, mas- 
sacred the Christian popu- 
lation of Smyrna, these 
weapons were given him 
by some of those Christian 
nations whose emissaries 
a little while ago begged 
us to help them crush 
the Turk and save the 
Armenians. 

Because England sup- 
ported the Greeks, France 
supported the Turk. Be- 
cause Greece might be- 
come influential in the 
Mediterranean, Italy al- 


lowed Kemal Pasha to acquire arms and equipment. The 
hypocrisy, the greed, the selfishness, the callous disregard 
of Christian agony displayed in mishandling the Near 
Eastern settlement are sufficient to turn every honest 
American stomach, to fill with despair the soul of every 
liberal, to arouse doubt as to the ability of any set of men 
to rescue Europe from the abyss toward which it is drifting. 

And most certainly America does not want to seize the 
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red hands of the nations responsible for 
the Smyrna horror. Whatever prestige 
the League of Nations may have retained 
in America has been wiped out by the 
debacle in Asia Minor. 


U iv) 

The crisis in Asia Minor 
Dreads the is merely one symptom 
Coming Winter of the intolerable inter- 

national situation. 
Trouble is brewing in Syria and Cilicia 
for the French, in Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, India and Egypt for the British. 
The continued refusal of the communist 
chiefs to give up their disastrous experi- 
ment is forcing Russia ever deeper into 
the mire, and the progressive paralysis of 
transportation is making relief operations 
continuously more difficult. Driven to 
apathetic despair, hungry, isolated Aus- 
tria is offering herself to the highest 
bidder for bread. Hungary’s bitter re- 
sentment causes her neighbors to keep 
large and expensive armies on her boun- 
daries, with the result that southeastern 
Europe is sinking deeper into the financial 
quicksands every month, 

The German mark is rapidly traveling 
the road of the Polish mark, the Austrian 
crown and the Russian ruble. 

As a result of the extreme deprecia- 
tion of German currency, the English 
market is flooded with German potatoes and other agricul- 
tural products which the undernourished German masses 
are unable to buy. In Czecho-Slovakia, as in Great Britain, 
a large per cent of the industrial working population is 
chronically unemployed. The best customers of the 
Bohemian indusiries, Austria, Hungary and Germany, 
are so desperately poor that they can’t buy. Now the 
Czecho-Slovaks are discovering that their fine mills, mines 
and factories are of small value unless they can find an 
adequate market for the output. 

And over the European continent hangs constantly the 
black cloud of the reparations problem. Out of it the light- 
ning of an independent French advance into Germany may 
descend at any moment, lighting anew the fires of conflict. 
And in the meantime in the boundaries of all the former 
belligerent countries, old and new, the responsibility for the 


All Europe 


For these walrus skins the Eskimo hunters in Alaska receive a few hundred dollars. 


By the time they are split five to twelve times and are ready to be made 


into bags, their value has risen to $15,000 
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INTERNATIONAL 


If this winter you should see a handsome woman in full undress, don't worry about 
the tenuous proportions of the almost invisible shoulder straps. They are pasting 
‘em on now, as this photograph shows. The new method of fastening 
gowns originated in Hollywood where they habitually wear 
evening dress for breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner 


national distress is ascribed solely to the machinations of the 
ancient enemy across the line. Suspicion, hatred and bitter- 
ness are increasing, the papers are filled with nationalistic 
propaganda and no early solution short of an all-conquering 
Napoleon is in sight. 

If you are inclined to grumble over small profits or wages 
and high taxes, friends, consider Europe and thank Provi- 
dence that you are on this side of the Atlantic. 


U U 


Compared with Europe, our domestic situ- 
Good Cause for 2tion is an idyll of unalloyed bliss, with 
i just enough clouds in the sky to banish 
Giving Thanks 1m cee : 
monotony. The coal strike came to an 
end with a victory for the miners; to even the score, the 
railroad shop workers were beaten. For the moment the 
strike of the lake sailors is the only 
threatened major conflict on the indus- 
trial battlefield. 

The harvest of all farm products with 
the exception of cotton has been above 
the average. In order to attract more 
common labor, the United States Steel 
Corporation found it necessary to offer 
a wage advance of twenty per cent, 
though this advance may be cancelled as 
the approaching winter drives labor from 
the farm and from construction work into 
the cities. Building contractors and 
material men are continuing to reap a 
golden harvest though new construction 
is confined more and more to dwellings. 
The railroads now have more traffic than 
they can handle. The textile industry 
is operating almost at full capacity and, 
though Henry Ford got peeved about 
coal prices and threw a hundred thousand 
men out of employment rather than 
increase his coal cost by $1.50 per car, 
the automobile industry as a whole is in 
fair condition. 


There Really is 
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The two flies'in the amber are metal mining and agricul- 
ture. While domestic consumption steadily increased, the 
world market remained exceedingly dull for a long time, 
preventing the mines from full-capacity operation. Even 
in this field, however, a distinct improvement made itself 
felt during the last three months. 

The farmer, as predicted in these columns four months 
ago, is forced to content himself with low prices, wheat for 
December delivery dropping in Chicago below a dollar a 
bushel. High yields per acre and lower production costs do, 
of course, in part offset the drop in values. 

We are not proceeding with all sails set and the strong 
wind of security astern, nor will great prosperity be able to 
find a roost until the Old World 
returns to sanity and produc- 
tion, but on the whole we are 
getting by far better than we 
could expect. 

Again we say: Be grateful 
over the Thanksgiving turkey 
that you and your family live 
on America’s peaceful soil. 


U U 
The Juice of 


If you see a 


the Grape and string of box 
cars rolling 


the Rail Strike 
east from the 


Pacific Coast this fall with a 
red fluid oozing out of every 
car, don’t call the police. No- 
body is being murdered. It is 
merely the juice of wine grapes 
mashed and crushed by rough 
handling. 

The shipment of fresh grapes 
from the Pacific Coast, princi- 
pally from California, has 
grown enormously since Mr. 
Volstead’s name became a 
household word. People who 
used to carry home two pounds 
of Muscatel, Red Emperor or 
Tokay grapes in a paper bag 
began buying Zinfandels and 
other wine-grape varieties a 
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who failed to get their accustomed supply of raw material 
for fermented grape juice no one knows. ‘Their suffering 
must be left to the imagination. 

The impact of the brick does not lose its painful effect 
even if it was not meant for you at all. 


U U 


Autocracy, Henry Ford’s business is a one-man affair. 
Benevolent Though nominally a corporation, it has no 
and Cranky stockholders except the Ford family of 


which Henry is the Boss. This happy 
situation has enabled the Ford plant to attain a remarkable 
efficiency, to prove that well paid efficient labor means high 
output, high profits and low 
cost. In September Henry 
Ford closed down all his plants, 
giving as the reason for his 
action his inability to obtain 
coal at a price he considered 
fair and reasonable. 

Henry Ford could pay the 
market price for coal, operate 
his plants, sell his output at 
the present price and still make 
millions every month. He 
chooses to shut down, to stop 
the wages of more than a hun- 
dred thousand persons not be- 
cause he can’t but because he 
won’t pay the market price for 
coal. Henry Ford deprives 
more than a hundred thousand 
persons of earnings exceeding 
half a million dollars a day be- 
cause he will not be “held up.” 
Yet it is alleged that he habit- 
ually “holds up” the manufac- 
turers of parts for his machine, 
forcing them to quote him 
prices often below actual pro- 
duction cost if they want his 
huge quantity orders. Now 
when the shoe is on the other 
foot, Ford howls. 

Through autocratic methods 
Tord has attained industrial 





hundred pounds at a time. 
With the increasing demand 
prices rose, the vineyard acre- 
age spread miraculously and 
every fall the number of grape- 
laden refrigerator cars grew 
larger. 

In September, October and 
November of this year the 
grape growers needed 50,000 
refrigerator cars to move that 
part of their crop which is shipped fresh. They did not get 
them. Despite the efforts of the state and Federal agricul- 
tural authorities, despite the assistance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the frantic work of the Western 
railroads, the coal miners’ and shopmen’s strike had so dis- 
organized rail service that the eastern roads were unable to 
return refrigerator cars fast enough for the growers’ needs. 
Therefore automobile and box cars were pressed into service. 
Anything on wheels that could be loaded with boxes of 
grapes was used, but even with these expedients probably a 
third of the crop spoiled or had to be dried. 

Figuring not only the direct loss through deterioration 
and spoilage, but considering also the decreased price the 
growers were forced to accept through inadequate trans- 
portation facilities, the shopmen’s strike cost the innocent 
bystander, the Pacific Coast grape growers, between ten and 
twelve million dollars. What it cost those yearning souls 





Is this the Roosevelt the West knew and loved? Does the 
West habitually think of the great president as the com- 


mander of the Rough Riders in a bush skirmish? 
doubt whether this statue, created by A. P. Proctor and 
presented to the City of Portland by Dr. Henry W. Coe, 
will appeal to the Westerner as a likeness of 
the Roosevelt he loved 


efficiency. His 100 per cent 
control enables him to shut 
down huge plants at his whim. 
If the Ford corporation had a 
healthy minority of independ- 
ent stockholders, the plants 
would probably have continued 
in operation without inter- 
ruption. 

Which is merely another de- 
monstration that benevolent 
autocracy is remarkably efficient until the benevolent auto- 
crat becomes cranky. Democracy may muddle things 
painfully, but it is more humanly satisfying in the long run. 


U uw 


Throughout the Far West public interest 
in the Congressional elections is far from 
fever heat. In fact, the temperature of 
this interest is closer to 34 than to 104 
degrees Fahrenheit. In most of the states the primaries 
settled the fate of the candidates; the November election, 
for instance, is a mere formality for Senator Johnson of 
California and Senator Poindexter of Washington. As for 
the gentlemen aspiring to be members of the House of 
Representatives, the voters wonder indifferently why the 
House is not abolished. For years the quality of the House 
has been so mediocre, the accomplishments of this legislative 


We 


The Far West 


Yawns as It 
Casts Its Vote 
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The Pulse of the West 





body have been so negative, the lack of outstanding 
personalities among the members has been so persistent 
that the public attention has been focused almost ex- 
clusively on the Senate. In the country at large the 
House membership is about as well known as the com- 
position of the Tariff Commission. The bright boy 
who can name the chairman of this Commission without 
the aid of a reference library please step forward and get 
a year’s subscription free. 

Nevertheless the polling booths will by no means re- 
main empty. On the contrary, in most of the Far 
Western states large numbers of grim voters are whet- 
ting their knives and testing the edge in order to make 
sure of the speedy and certain death of all propositions 
that might increase administration costs and raise 
taxes. During the last two years the weight of Federal, 
state and local taxation has become not only irksome 
but in many localities almost unbearable. In one Utah 
farming county, for instance, the treasurer reported a 
tax delinquency of almost 40 per cent. As a result there 
will be short shrift for any candidate who does not loudly 
promise economy without limit, or for any measure 
that contains a demand for additional expenditures. 


U U 


In one form or another the question of 
taxation, of administrative efficiency and 
economy dominates the campaign issue 
in every Far Western state. In Oregon 
and Montana the voters will have to decide whether 
they want to pay an annual income tax into the state 
as well as the Federal treasury. Since these proposed state 
income taxes provide for more than liberal exemptions, it 
is not at all impossible that they may be authorized. 

In Idaho the state tax rate has been decreased from the 
1920 high point of 62 mills to 55 mills, a reduction of 7 mills 
only, whereas the tax rate of the county in which Boise, 
Idaho’s capital, is located, dropped from 68 mills to 37 mills 
in the same period. Of course the Idaho farmer who had to 
sell his alfalfa, his potatoes and his sugar beets at cost or 
less, insists that the state government touch his lean pocket- 
book very lightly. 

The Washington legislature in 1921 put through a rather 
thorough reorganization and simplification of the entire 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 


“Oh, Really!" Says She 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Maybe With Expert Instruction and Practise He Will Learn 
the Game 


state government. Apparently this reorganization has been 
fairly successful, but nevertheless additional economies will 
be recommended by Seattle. The business men of that city 
two years ago decided that the time for talking about the 
tax load was past. They got together, told the elected 
officials of the city and county exactly where to head in, 
made their influence felt continuously, persistently, intelli- 
gently and—honestly, this is true!—brought about a sizable 
reduction in the tax rate two years hand-running. 

In California Governor Wm. D. Stephens, a candidate 
for the Republican renomination, was eliminated at the 
primaries. He had promised to cut expenses and to reor- 
ganize the state government two years ago. He had cen- 
tralized all farm activities under the State Department of 
Agriculture which made an excellent record, but there he 
stopped. So he was defeated for failure to carry out his 
pledges of efficiency and economy even though California 
levies no general property tax for state purposes, imposing 
instead a gross earnings tax on railroads, public utilities and 
banks. However, the California voters knew that in the 
long run they paid the state taxes, the utilities merely acting 
as collectors. So they knifed the governor who forgot his 
economy pledge. 

The promise of lower taxes surely is the most effective 
bait any candidate can use this November. 


U U 


If the California voter is really conscien- 
tious and takes his civic duties seriously, 
he will abandon his vocation at least two 
weeks before the election and devote the 
fourteen days exclusively to a study of the measures sub- 
mitted for his approval or rejection. There are thirty of 
them in addition to the names of some fifty or sixty candi- 
dates. They range from a proposition to create a water and 
power board with authority to issue half a billion dollars’ 
worth of state bonds to a state Volstead law. They cover 
the entire field of human endeavor, from the question of the 
best material for roofs to the mental slant of attorneys hired 
by trust companies to draw wills for their clients. The text 
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Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


The Only Way to Stop These Two 


of these thirty measures plus the arguments for and against 
them fills a book of 144 pages or twenty-two newspaper 
pages solidly with small type. Only one man is definitely 
known to have read every one of the 200,000 words in this 
book. He is the proofreader. 

It would be interesting to know how many hundred ballots 
would be cast if no one were allowed to vote on the issues 
unless he or she had first prepared an intelligent summary of 
the entire thirty measures. Yet—and therein lies the 
strength of democracy—experience has shown that on the 
whole the mass of the voters will act with discrimination 
and intelligence on this highly technical, highly diversified 
mass of legislation. 

U U 

There has not been in recent years a nastier 
exhibition of political cowardice, of clumsy 
buck-passing and futile 
sidestepping than the 
adoption of the emasculated bonus bill 
by Congress. It was so plain an attempt 
to carry water on both shoulders, so 
obvious an effort to fawn on the soldier 
vote while licking the taxpayer’s boot 
that neither interest was deceived for a 
moment. Having been told in words of 
one syllable by President Harding that 
he would veto any bonus measure which 
did not provide specific taxes for raising 
the necessary revenue of three to four 
billions, Congress fatuously adopted ex- 
actly the kind of bill described by the 
President as unsatisfactory. Of course 
the President vetoed it. Congress would 
have been shocked and scared if he 
hadn’t. 

The entire bonus legislation originated 
in an effort to help deserving veterans 
acquire a productive farm through the 
Federal reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands. This constructive policy was 
later saddled with the cash bonus 


The Disgusting 
Bonus Antics 


of Congress ; 
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scheme. At the final vote the one constructive feature, land 
reclamation, had been eliminated entirely, the cash bonus 
had almost disappeared and a 20-year certificate of indebted- 
ness had taken its place. 

The sad part of the disgusting performance is the fact 
that it was unnecessary even from a vote-catching stand- 
point. The election returns will show that no Congressman 
was defeated because of honest, straightforward opposition 
to the bonus. But the casualties among the trimmers and 
dodgers will be heavy. 


Iowa Fears For the moment the organized farmer, 
Far Western more especially the Mississippi Valley 

aa farmer, is the dominant power in Washing- 
Competition F t power in Washing 


ton. Look at the new tariff. Practically 
every farm product is now “protected” by stiff duties; even 
those products which are habitually exported in large 
quantities because the home market can not absorb the 
entire output, are now “protected” against Canadian com- 
petition. Of course the manufacturer got his ‘“compensa- 
tory” duties. If imported wool or imported flaxseed must 
pay a stiff duty, naturally the manufacture of foreign wool 
and flax seed, commodities like imported suits, sweaters, 
carpets and linseed oil, must be taxed heavily. Since the 
farmer buys about half the country’s output of manufac- 
tured products, he will soon clamor on the steps of the capitol 
for a tariff revision. 

The power of the farmer defeated the strong attempt to 
feed the infant but very expensive dye industry more pap 
by prolonging the embargo against German dyes. The 
power of the farmer also restored shingles to the free list 
even though it was demonstrated that the British Columbia 
shingle manufactured largely by Asiatic labor was able to 
take certain parts of the home market from our own shingle 
mills. 

And it was the power of the Middlewestern farmer that 
defeated all attempts of the Far West to bring about the 
adoption of a land reclamation and settlement program on 
a large scale. Jowa and Kansas reason that the reclamation 
of additional land will increase the volume of agricultural 
products, give competition a sharper edge and tend to hold 
prices down. Therefore they instruct their representatives 
to vote no. Under the circumstances it behooves the Far 
Western states to rely more on their own strength and less 
on Federal aid in planning the development of their irrigation 
resources until prices of farm products once more are in line 
with those of factory products. 





KADEL & HERBERT 
The oil famine that assumed threatening proportions in 1920 is steadily being pushed 
back. Next spring should see the beginning of drilling in Alaska whence 
this barge load of oil-well supplies is going from Seattle 
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His eyes, sightless with fever, fastened upon her. In his hand he held a samurai knife, very lean at the blade. 


She turned like a wild creature, blanched with terror. 


He was mad! 


The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


A Story of Americans in the Orient 


LLEN remained in_ her 

room for a moment before 

answering the summons to 

depart. It seemed friendly 
to her: the garden was peaceful, 
quiet. For what was she trading this 
sheltering house? Then, fearful of her 
own inner thoughts, she walked quickly 
down the corridor, past the row of bowing 
servants, to the gate where her aged palan- 
quin waited behind that of Kayama-san 
and three loads of baggage (as is proper 
for a woman’s.) 

In the jolting relic of ancient days, 
Wells’ mind became active; what, he 
wondered, would be his feelings in the 
midst of his own people again? He cast 
aside the possibility that any of the pas- 
sengers might have known Robert Wells. 
Even if they did, he was perfectly safe. 

he cut over his eye had healed, hes he 
Wore the rakish, disfiguring bandage still. 

here would be a few hours at Yoko- 
hama. Surely it would be wise to see that 


By Sidney Herschel Small 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


Ellen had Occidental clothes. ‘There 
must be some American or English shops 
where a woman could buy things. The 
time would surely come when she would 
need them, for the many boxes contained 
only glittering ceremonial kimonos or 
opalescent ones for ordinary dress—and, 
lord, how he’d like to see her dressed as— 
as Ellen should be! 

He couldn’t go with her to do the buy- 
ing. Nor could he, as a Japanese should 
do, buy the—the things for her. He 
would say that he disliked foreign clothing 
and the necessary dealings with the shop- 
keepers, and she could have a bit of all- 
too-rare pleasure. 

When he spoke of it to Ellen, her first 
thought was full of the fear that she would 
not select as she should, and she suggested 


that a mission-woman be asked 
to help her. 

“You would then appear before 
my eyes as a coal-sack,” Wells 
ejaculated. ‘No expense is to be 
spared, child. You must dress as the 
finest of seiyo-jin women, that I am not 
disgraced. I will pay for everything. 
Since this clothing will be worn in 
America, it must be—perfect.” 

Timidly, in the shop, Ellen first asked 
for a dress ‘“‘such as white women” wear, 
adding that it must be the finest. The 
girl who waited upon her whispered this 
fact to the proprietress, the name of 
Ellen’s “lord” was discovered, and in a 
brief moment the shop’s bonanza was 
stripped of her kimono. 

“Madame must be outfitted—yes?— 
from the very beginnings!” the owner of 
the shop gloated, and before the girl 
passed in procession the latest impor- 
tations’ silky daintiness; cobwebs of lace, 
stockings spun upon fairy looms, slippers 











40 


of the same hue, stouter walking boots— 
and finally madame, the proprietor, was 
satished. 

Then dresses: simple frocks, tweed 
street-suit, until madame brought forth 
with reverent hands an evening gown, a 
thing of amethyst beauty, which con- 
trasted with Ellen’s hair and made it of 
pyritic iridescence: a gown trimmed with 
sea-soft jade chiffon from which the girl’s 
smooth shoulders rose Venuslike above a 
sultry sea— 

She glanced fearfully in the glass, 
gasped at her own image there. 

“You see! Madame is very lovely!” 
The proprietress was careful to inform 
Ellen that this gown must not be pressed 
nor rumpled. “A trunk? To go with 
bangings into the hold? No, no. Madame 
will keep it in the box, and with it the 
stockings and slippers, yes? A promise, 
madame! It is a creation of art.” So 
the box remained with the hand-baggage 
when Ellen told Wells of it. 

The banker had made good the assur- 
ance that all details would be cared for. 
Wells found that his boarding the steamer 
had been made an event for both passen- 
gers and crew. From some old chest of 
the steamship company (who in the old 
days had chartered junks to nobles) the 
Thunder God flag was unearthed, and 
flapped sullenly, in protest. 

The captain greeted him with many 
bows. Here, as the officer had explained 
to the steward, was not only one of 
Japan’s very wealthy men, but of an old, 
honorable family. The word had been 
passed about. Passengers lined the rails 
as he boarded, followed by Ellen. 

A cabinboy followed him with bags, an 
undersized thin Japanese who, alone of 
the great boat, was thinking of this lord 
Kayama with hatred. Here was one, so 
the fellow reasoned sullenly, who owned 
many tracts of land and ricefields and gold 
and women: one who did not even glance 
at him! Had not the knife found such 
lords before, even in the streets of Tokio? 
Had not the radical teacher said that it 
was a great and noble deed to remove 
from the earth such parasites—the cabin- 
boy licked his lips. He could use a silent 
knife on shipboard. There would be a 
splash. None would know who had done 
it, except himself and the teacher—who 
would praise the bravery. 

The lord was certain to be alone. Some 
night, in the cabin of the lord when the 
lights were out 

No suggestion of his thoughts were 
apparent in his eyes. 

Not to be found lacking in bushido, 
Wells complimented the captain upon his 
beautiful ship. He spoke in stately tones, 
and felt asinine. 

“Why, he’s handsome,” lisped a girl. 
His eyelids flickered. “I wonder if he 
understood,” she added fearfully in a 
lower tone. 

Wells looked straight ahead. There 
must be no more telltale expressions. He 
had already explained to Ellen, that, from 
now on, he knew no word of English. 
She wondered at it. 

He felt hostile eyes upon him as he 
followed the steward down the deck. In 
turning a corner to leave the deck he 
collided with a white man, who recoiled 
from him, muttering “Dirty Jap!” Wells 
turned hot and cold. He bowed gravely 
to the man, meeting his gaze squarely. 
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The fellow stared at him blankly, his lips 
curving in disgust at the sight of Ellen 
with this Japanese. 

Kayama-san! He was Kayama-san. 
The man had not recognized him. The 
man was Williams. 

What was Williams doing on the boat? 
Why had he left his work? 

In his cabin Wells stroked his face 
thoughtfully. There was little attractive 
in that visage, so the glass told him: it 
was sinister, implacable. He felt safe, if 
he were cautious. 

Ellen was to be served with food in her 
cabin; she feared the bold, questioning 
glances. Wells, out of courtesy to the 
captain who had invited him, and partly 
for the amusement of it, dressed for dinner 
in full regalia. His heavy silk kimono 
blazed with the emblem of his house, and 
indrawn breaths told him that his appear- 
ance was found barbarically heroic. With 
silk slithering and whispering against silk 
he solemnly took his seat. 

“He isn’t like the Japs who come to the 
States,” he heard a remark. With intent 
ears, he heard many things said: heard 
sneers, snarls. Was unmindful of angry 
phrases—yeah, a white girl—can you 
beat them Japs?—it’s a shame that— 
some one ought to act— 

He was apart. A desire for a friendly 
face became uppermost. Abruptly he 
left the salon and returned to his cabin. 
He unlocked the door between his state- 
room and Ellen’s. 

She sat on the edge of her bunk, 
untouched tray on the serving-table. 
Gorgeous in jade-green kimono, jade- 
jeweled pins thrust through her hair, her 
attitude spoke of dejection. Her face 
was more pale, her lustrous eyes dim with 
unshed tears. -Her brave courage fal- 
tered. She realized the close contact that 
shipboard was bringing, words quickened 
in a stream to her lips: let her go! no, 
hide her, hide her far from those nasty 
faces. 

With the intention of comforting her 
Wells stepped close and touched the 
gleaming hair: all of her fear galvanized 
and, instinctively, she covered her mouth 
with a hand. ' 

Wells stepped back. Her fright both 
hurt him and pleased him. Yet, con- 
found it, even as a Jap, he was Wells. He 
had Wells’ thoughts, Wells’ actions. 

“Here, O-Hana, little blossom,” he 
said, turning as he spoke to take the key 
from the door that connected the cabins, 
“fear isin your heart. ‘If a worm gnaws 
your heart, do not take out the heart, but 
destroy the worm.’ Yoh! Here is the 
key. Lock the door, little one.” 

He returned to his cabin and delved 
into a wooden box, taking out a bitter- 
orangewood stick, a single dried holly 
leaf, and the head of a tiny dried shrimp. 
The stick he thrust through the holly leaf; 
the fish’s head he fastened into a split 
made in one end of the stick; the other 
end he slipped into the keyhole of the 
door. 

“T have placed a charm about your 
room, O-Hana,” he called through the 
door. “No devils may enter.” 

A haze settled over him as he threw him- 
self upon the couch. Williams, Alberta, 
Uncle Jim whirled before his eyes in 
shadowplay; Masako the nurse and his 
father; evil priests chasing Ellen, his 


Ellen. 
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None of his dreams affected himself 
His troubles were over, or nearly over. 
To all he was Kayama, and was treated 
with deference. He was perfectly safe as 
the great lord. In this he erred. His 
masquerade had already brought peering 
eyes into his cabin, which discovered the 
shrimp’s-head charm and the fact that 
this lord and his wife were not as married 
people: that the lord was always alone in 
his cabin— 

But the cabinboy’s courage was not at 
its zenith. He feared. He did not dare, 
as yet, to attempt—but the time would 
come—he could slip the key from the 
door—the lord would wonder that the key 
was gone, but—later, all would be dark. 

Wells slept. Once Ellen heard him cry 
softly and inaudibly in sleep: “Kon ya 
medzurashii e yo da”—what a night it is 
for love. 


XI 


NE day the captain missed Kayama- 

san from the evening meal. The ship 
was three days from San Francisco. It 
had already been seen that the noble was 
very silent, very prone to walk long hours 
down the decks (where a pair of eyes 
watched him, but because of other pro- 
menaders feared to strike) as if—so the 
captain said—the lord’s mind had re- 
mained in Japan. 

Actually the long hours of fatigue, the 
ceaseless worry, had brought Wells to the 
place where he would be unable to with- 
stand or fight the entrance of any infec- 
tious disease: the clean air of the sea had 
braced him, and the ship itself had cleared 
from Japan with a clean bill of health. 
This for a time saved him. Buta heartier 
meal than usual, eaten with rapidity, 
brought on a sudden gastric fever. Wells 
felt that collapse was inevitable: he 
staggered slightly in his walk, and know- 
ing faces intimated that some of the 
baggage of this Japanese contained potent 
waters. He had been barely able to get 
to his cabin. Strange, he thought, that 
there was no key— 

A steward reported to the captain that 
the lord had a sickness. The steward had 
knocked. There was no answer, but he 
had heard mutterings within. Therefore 
he inquired of the lord’s wife, who was 
surprised. 

“See to it that Kayama-san is properly 
served in his illness,” the attendant 
warned the cabinboy, who scurried away 
to the cabin. It was true! The lord of 
many ricefields tossed upon the bed. 
Soon it would be dark. Very soon. ‘The 
cabinboy hurried down below decks and 
slid a knife under his white coat. “In 
death alone are all men equal as it now 
is,” the radical had said. It would be 
very dark, and the lord would be sick—and 
alone. 

Wells did not consider that he was 
really ill. He had these periods of 
weakness occasionally; none like this; 
none blurred his eyes so, nor made the 
furniture of his cabin prance—he flung 
himself upon the bed. He just couldn’t 
be sick! It would bring the ship’s doctor. 
Prying eyes. Where did the red spots on 
the wall come from. He couldn’t be sick. 
He tossed upon the bed feverishly. 

Ellen listened, when the steward had 
brought the news. Kayama was given to 
silent spells, when he spoke to no one. 
She hesitated calling to him through the 
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door; she feared entering his cabin. 
Sounds seeped through. He cried, 
in pain. 

The little devil-dispeller fell as 
she opened the connecting door. 
Kayama had been good to her. She 
saw him lying gray upon the bed. 

Who can say what will best 
reveala man? The Kayama she 
had known was gone. The color 
of his face was that of old white 
wax; his mouth seemed stretched 
to ¢ racking point; it neither turned 
up at the corners nor down, but 
a bleak slit jagged across his face. 
His eyes were closed. ‘The band- 
age had slipped away, revealing 
nothing of a scar beneath, for the 
wound had been slight. 

For all the distortion of counte- 
nance, he looked boyish. She 
searched for any shred of reason 
in him, but the deadly mask to!d 
her nothing at all. Then his lips 
moved, and, astounded, amazed, 
she heard him speak. His eyes, 
sightless with fever, opened, fas- 
tened upon her. In a hand he 
held a samurai knife, very lean 
at the blade. 

“What is it, Kayama-san?” 
Ellen spoke first, in a whisper. 

He croaked his reply. “Wil- 
liams, I am going to kill you.” 

“Kill me, lord?” 

“You sold me out. You loved 
Alberta. You let me lose Uncle Jim’s 
respect. That’s why you had me drink 
wine and carouse with the Japs. There 
can beno other reason. I am not a fool.” 

He sat up. His face was shaken as if 
with palsy. ‘Tremendous effort took him 
careening to his feet, the knife in his 
hand. 

She turned like a wild creature, wild 
and blanched with horror. He was mad! 
Ellen swayed, started to run, entangled 
one foot in her long kimono and stum- 
bled forward to stay herself by the table. 
He followed her blindly, instinctively. 
As he touched her arm she turned to him 
a pinched face. 

Wells looked at her fixedly. 
whisp of his inner rage caught light from 
the silken touch. He gasped, supported 
himself against her, and fell headlong on 
the bed again. 

Fever-thoughts raced through Wells’ 
unconscious mind: he called aloud that 
some one must shout his name, remember- 
ing that the dying may be held to earth, 
for thus the fleeting soul can be induced 
to return. 

“Kayama-san,” Ellen whispered. 

This contented him, and he lay quietly. 

The girl tried to remember the words he 
had used, all English words, but the 
terrible scene had driven them far away. 
What, she wondered, was Kayama afraid 
of? There was something! Why the 
sudden departure? the long silences? the 
avoiding of people on the ship? the bitter- 
ness which, cloaklike, enveloped him? 

Should she call the doctor? Kayama 
was sick. Seriously, perhaps. Yet he 
feared people. He—he had protected 
her, from the priests and from himself. 
He had been kind. He was taking her to 
America. Perhaps he might even free her 
from this bondage—would she want to 
go? Hotly she dismissed any suggestion 
that she wished to stay with him. She 
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The Lord of the Thunder Gate: 


A dream flushed her cheeks as she slept. 


Thus she might repay the debt. 
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Neither Ellen nor Wells knew of the soft opening 


of the unlocked door, nor saw the burning black eyes of the fanatic 


did want to be free. To live her own life 
among her own people. 

Perhaps Kayama needed protection. 
He had 

bought her with money. Surely, by 
staying with him, when all would know 
that she was in his stateroom, she would 
cancel that debt. Then she might be 
free. 

Kayama was alone. It was her place. 

Wells’ puckered face twitched, his 
tight lips struggled together as if working 
for words. 

The little cabin was very quiet. Ellen 
saw the shrimp’s head slide across the 
floor as the boat rolled gently. It was 
symbolic—Japanese. She shuddered. 

A heavier swell touched the ship, regu- 
larly beating ocean-pulses; the ship swung 
slowly, cradle-like. Ellen went to the 
porthole, that air might revive the uncon- 
scious man. Blue sky, blue sea, welded 
together in the white horizon. ‘The sea 
was lighted by a slanting sun; each 
metallic ripple flashed bronze, the con- 
taining swells were molten. 

How happy and content she might have 
been upon this summer sea. What did 
the mission-women call it?) Honeymoon. 
If only the man were not a Japanese. 

““Miyoto matsu—aaa! 

Mi-yo-to mat-su—aaa!”’ 

Wells must have seen phantoms, for he 
was singing the bridegroom’s ‘‘We are 
married! married joyously!” in a shrill, 
strident voice. ‘Thus sing the young men 
of Takusaki, where Wells was born. 

The noise brought to the girl the neces- 
sity of action. What had ‘Isi-K’ung, the 
venerable Chinese foster-father, said? 
That it was a fact, the power of the for- 

eigners’ Medicine God, for he saved those 
whom the priests and apothecaries wou!d 
surrender to the gods. “If I sicken, little 
daughter,” he said “summon the priests. 
Make the triple prostrations. Place food 








before the shrine. Open the holy book, 
the kan-ing-p’ien, to the thirty-eighth 
chapter, and reading hastily, recite the 
august prayer. ‘Then, hurrying lest it be 
too late, obtain the doctor at the mission. 
When the senses swoon and are eager to 
depart, they have potent spells to bring 
them back.” The last sentence she 
remembered clearly. 

With deliberation she opened the door 
that led to the companionway, inquired of 
the first man where the doctor was to be 
found. Asked for something to “bring 
back the senses.” 

Her breath came short as she asked it. 
Her face had burned when she heard the 

“what won’t these girls nowadays do for 
money!” and felt the e agerly inquisitive 
eyes of many men examining her. Kayama 
was not like that: his eyes were gentle. 
There were Japanese men along the deck, 
also, who peeped with sidelong glances, 
appraisingly, but a bit fearful, for this 
was the wife of a noble: Kayama was not 
like them, either. One man glanced long 
enough to admire the trim silken ankles 
which the wind revealed. His name was 
Williams. Whenever given the oppor- 
tunity, he admitted freely that he was an 
enginee r who achieved the impossible. 

“You don’t want that,” the doctor said 
when the girl explaine -d what she wished 


the draught for. “Here, you give him 
this” a powder “in a glass of water. He'll 


sleep. If there is nothing serious the 
matter, he will be better upon awakening. 
But don’t you think it might be wise for 
me to examine him?’ 
Ellen refused, gently for fear of anger- 
ing the doctor. 
“No booze, geisha- girlie,” Wells said as 


he fought the sleeping-potion. “‘Nothing 
ata 3 don’ t want any. None. Get 
out. Go ’way.” Then, with a queer 


gesture of renunciation, he drank. ‘Thus 
closely Wells lingered between fever and 

















Wells had not seen his uncle approach and the voice at his elbow startled him. He gathered 
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himself in hand and turned toward Sanderson 


sanity. Words shook him: of little tea- 

houses and mighty bridges. As the bro- 

mide took effect the words became inco- 
herent. She wondered at the correct pro- 
nunciation of the “‘l’s.” 

Vaguely, he must have been sensible to 
the opened porthole. Tensely eager 
fingers (all unknowing) clawed at his 
kimono, baring the throat to the breeze’s 
coolness. He tossed and turned upon the 
bed; the kimono opened a bit farther. 

Precisely, in a well-defined marking 
circle, Ellen saw that the brown. skin 
stopped! 

To her startled eyes the whiteness of 
the revealed skin was searing, blinding. 
She stood still. Her face w as drawn, but 
full of instant, flaming happiness; a thing 
subtle, elusive, ecstatic, scorning to hide 
itself. 

The uneasy hand which groped undi- 
rected was that of her husband. A white 
man. She had—or had_ she?—feared 
him; had erected a barrier against him 
which had never eo Save in her 
own mind. He had known, protected her 
against every one—against himself. 

Who was he? Would he remain a 
Japanese? Why? Would he tell her of it 
all? What was he going to do? Now it 
seemed as if she realized all of the time 
that he was a white man. Would she 
remain as his—wife? She loved him. 
Surely he, also, cared, or he would not 
have been so gentle and kind. 

His fingers twitched; moved toward 
her; she did not avoid them, but met the 
seeking hand. Ellen knelt beside the bed, 
felt Wells’ fingers relax, his breathing 
become even and deep. 


There was no light in the cabin—her 


cabin. 


eyes were heavy. Over and over these 
strange new thoughts tumbled through 
her head until, her hand tightly in his, 
kimono cascaded over the floor in green 
rippling configurations, she drowsed. 

Once she started, thought that she 
heard the cracking of an opened door; 
settled more comfortably against Wells’ 
arm. A dream flushed her cheeks, and 
she smiled as she slept. 

The cabinboy had stopped and spoken 
a moment with the fourth barboy. A 


piece of money passed between them, and | 


soon a fiery drink seethed in the already 
warped brain. Until this night the cabin- 
boy had feared that the moment of 
revenge—revenge for all of the poor, who 
had no rice—must wait until the steamer 
landed. The thought had become a mono- 
mania—the lord—a knife—over the rail— 
he had it letter-perfect. Kayamawasalone 
and sick. The cabinboy was very brave. 

The deck was dark, deserted. He 
walked boldly down until he neared 
Kayama’s cabin. He heard footsteps, 
and shrank into the companionway. His 
face ran the gamut from yellow-brown to 
gray, and ended ashen. He breathed 
laboriously. As the footsteps approached 
he crouched in unreasoning fear (for has 
not a cabinboy a perfect right to be on 
deck when on duty?) and began to swear, 
not blasphemously, but in sheer desperate 
search for courage. The footsteps died 
away. 

His eyes were very bright, and purpose 
shone in them anew. A shiver, a long 
shuddering sigh swept over him. The 
deck was now truly deserted. He lis- 


tened; there was no sound from Kayama’s 
No light. 
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The cabinboy felt the edge of 
his knife, and padded toward the 
door silently. 

XII 
PEs fever, so spontaneous 
in outbreak, burnt with 
widely-opened draft and was soon 
out, leaving him but little weak- 
ened. Of the vanished time, two 
nights and a day, he remembered 
nothing. Not even that it had 
elapsed. Had he awakened 
quickly at any time, he would 
have surprised Ellen in her long 
vigil; as 1t was she had hurried to 
her own cabin when his eyelids 
first flickered. Had not the doctor 
said that he would awake well, 

and fully conscious? 

Neither Ellen nor Wells had 
heard the soft footsteps along the 
deck, nor knew of the opening of 
the unlocked door. 

Neither had seen the colorless 
face when the door _ silently 
opened; the burning black eyes 
of the fanatic which took in with 
gradual understanding that the 
lord Kayama was not alone; 
neither heard the breath whistle 
through the cabinboy’s nose is 
his heretofore steady hand began 
to tremble. A moment of inde- 
cision, and the door had slowly 
closed again. 

Ellen had repaid the debt more 
truly than she 

As the cabinboy slunk in the 
shadows before walking boldly 
and rapidly along the deck, he 

was thinking with increasing s satisfaction 
that while this stealer of rice had been 
protected once, there would be times 
when he assuredly would be alone. It 
would be easier on land, no doubt, for 
were there not many in America who 
thought as he? The moon would shine 
upon them both some not-far-distant 
night. 

Ellen heard her husband-in-name mov- 
ing about, and her impulse to go to him 
was controlled when he broke into a thin 
whistle. This stopped almost at once. 
Ellen wondered at the astuteness of his 
masquerade, the thread of which snapped 
at such rare intervals, like this moment’s 
whistling. 

When she heard his hand on the door- 
knob, she considered that it would be 
cruel to force him to walk alone. She 
slipped on a beautifully-gay kimono has- 
tily, without pausing to readjust her hair 
or increase her lips’ redness as the maids 
of Kayama’s house had always insisted 
upon as proper, and stepped outside, 
following him to the rail. 

His attitude was one of dejection. She 
was glad of it. He had no right to 
think that whatever was causing his 
impersonation of a Japanese nobleman 
entitled him to bring to her this constant 
humiliation, this false position, these 
critically unkind glances of the passen- 
gers. In all else he had been considerate. 
She knew that his whispering of her name, 
over and over in his delirium, meant but 
one thing: he loved her. 

Wells turned his eyes without moving 
his head. He was thinking (and had she 
been watching she would have seen his 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Welty could turn out the work, but nobody liked her particularly, and the younger girls disliked her cordially 


THE BUSINESS NUS 


> ID you see that the Russians 
are talking about doing away 
with the family as the unit 
“T did not,” said Mrs. Davey, 
with one of her sonaliies little snorts. | 
had dropped in late one afternoon to 
get my usual information on the state of 
the sugar market from Nellis, the buyer for 
Zombro and Davey, and had strayed as 
far as the president’s office. Mrs. Davey 
has for some fifteen years now been the 
brains and the chief mogul of the great 
wholesale grocery business that Zombro 
and the senior Davey established fifty 
years ago or more, and when she is in an 
expansive mood tells rather the best little 
business story that can be unearthed on 
the Pacific Coast. Now she leaned back 
in the old swivel chair she clings to, 
pushed aside some papers, and wheeled to 
face me. 

“T did not. I’m only a hard-boiled old 
merchant, ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of manufacturer and 
retailer, but I know better th in the Rus- 
sians do, if that’s their tune. 

“But you must have noticed,” I sug- 
gested, “that quite a number of scientists 
agree that the best of the race is dying 
out—” 

“T have not!” Mrs. Davey jerked. 
‘And I’m not talking about the race. 
There’s enough of it now to suit me. 
What I’m talking about is the natural 
instinct of the human animal to build him- 
self a nest somewhere, line it with Max- 
field Parrish prints and ugly wall-paper, 
fll it too full of Mission furniture, and 
drag a mate off to it. You can’t beat 
Nz ature, my son.’ 

“Did you see that Edison says—” 

“T did not. There was Miss Welty, 
now—Mpyrtle Welty. She tried to regu- 

late her life according to her own lights, 
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but she surrendered to the grand old law 
a little while back and drew a double 
blank in the lottery of love when she— 
well, I’ll have to tell you about it.” 

I expressed a great desire to hear the 
details concerning the revolt and capitu- 
lation of the recalcitrant Myrtle. And this, 
more or less exactly, was what I was told. 


When I was still a lady (Mrs. Davey 
began) and before I came in here to count 
catsup bottles and juggle jellies and jams, 
I knew Myrtle’s folks. Mark Welty was 
one of the old-fashioned bookkeepers who 
wrote a fine Spencerian hand and could 
play a Bach fugue with figures on a ledger 
page, but who couldn’t learn to write with 
an adding machine, and wouldn’t try. So 
he went into the discard with the ink 
bottles and Myrtle went to work. 

She made a mistake that was commonly 
made by girls who started into business 
twenty years ago and thereabouts—she 
thought that her career was pre-deter- 
mined for her, and that she might as well 
give up putting her hair in curl papers 
nights. She gave all her pretty clothes to 
her younger sister, bought herself a hat 
that looked as though it had been used to 
carry ashes out in, and put on high rub- 
bers when it rained. She took herself 
seriously and she took business still more 
seriously. So business took her seriously 
and stuck her away in a small, dark back- 
room that smelled of mucilage, and Myrtle 
forgot that she had pretty teeth and tried 
never to smile. 


I wouldn’t have accused her of being 
too pretty to live, but she wasn’t bad 
looking and, on Sundays and holidays, 
those times, she was a pleasant sort of 
person to be round. In spite of her 
stand-ofish ways two or three men 
imagined her leaning over a cook-stove 

in a pink gingham apron making one-egg 
sponge cakes and frying sand-dabs in deep 
fat, and they would have taken her to the 
theater and given her buggy rides and 
eventually proposed to her if she had been 
willing. I don’t know, maybe she was— 
willing. But her idea was that she had 
taken the veiland the vows and gone in for 
life as a business nun. So she eschewed 
evil, in the form of a few pleasant words 
morning and evening, and of course the 
men went off and drowned themselves or 
took to gambling or found other girls or 
something and Myrtle was left in peace. 
If peace is what a woman wants I can 
tell her that she will get it with a dress 
that doesn’t hang and a pair of nose- 
glasses quicker than any other way 
there is known to the more deadly of the 
species! 

When my husband died and I lost my 
head and decided to come in here and be 
a galley slave to please three or four hun- 
dred fussy retail grocers w ho want “‘five 
and two”’ off even if it’s nine years before 
they pay for the case goods they buy, 
Myrtle had been working four or five 
years and looked about sixty-two. I hap- 
pened to see her at a church sociable or 
some such one night, though, and Miss 
Welty had forgotten and combed her hair 
and something about her made me think 
that she might be saved yet, if she was 
properly taken in hand. While they were 
auctioning off a bed-spread in the other 
room I cornered her. 

“How long has it been, young lady,” I 
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said, said I, “‘since a man under fifty has 
told you you were pretty?’ 

“Mercy, Mrs. Davey!” Myrtle said. “I 
don’t believe any one ever did. W hat put 
such a question into your head?’ 

“Using my eyes,” I said. 
business!” 

“Very quiet just now,” she said, and 
put on her eight-to-five expression that 
she had gotten from studying pictures of 
Hetty Green and the senior Morgan. 

‘There is a hopeful feeling on the Street, 
but at present the tendency is bearish. Of 
course, if street railways and the new 
petroleums come bz ack— ” 

“Oh, rats!” I said. ‘Look here, Myrtle 
Welty, aren’t you ever going to have a 
baby of your own?” 

“A what?” 

“A bungalow,” I said, “with pretty 
cretonne hangings and a cocoa-mat at 
front and back doors. Or are you deter- 
mined to be an old maid in spite of what 
any one says!” 

“T’m in business,’ Myrtle said, with the 
same dignity a floor-walker gets paid for 
having. 

“That doesn’t prove anything,” I said. 
“T know people in business who have been 
married as much as three times.” 

“Men, yes,” said Myrtle. “But to a 
man marriage is only an incident of his 
life. “To a woman—” 

“One trouble with you, Myrtle,” I said, 
“is that you read statistics and don’t 
have your lunch bought for you often 
enough. Another is that your clothes 
look as though you kept them on a closet 
floor for a month to take the press out of 
them. How would you like to come down 
to the plant and work for me?” 

Myrtle knew me well enough to be surc 
that all this was just my way, and she 
thought I was joking. But when I sug- 
gested the salary she found out I wasn’t. 
Of course she came. 


“How is 


HAD a fine idea—like the men who in- 

vent wave-motors. The idea was to 
put Myrtle into some pretty clothes, make 
her ashamed of her hair and shoes, stick a 
vase full of flowers over her desk and try 
to teach her the lost art of smiling at male 
men. I began with hints, but, pshaw! you 
might as well give a hint to a street car 
conductor as to one of these business nuns. 
Finally I asked Myrtle to get herself some 
new things. I didn’t expect her to buy a 
ballet costume, exactly, but I did think 
she could pull herself by the suit depart- 
ment long enough to look at some very 
nice plaid skirts and shirt-waists I had 
found for her. Not Myrtle. She came 
back in a suit of clothes made for a man 
running a small drug business in a country 
town, except that the pants were cut in 
one piece with too much material and a 
sag. She went as far asa linen collar some- 
thing like nine inches high, and if she had 
a figure she had successfully concealed the 
fact. 

After that I did the buying for Myrtle 

—once. ‘hose were the care-free days of 
‘ahs skirts and tight sleeves and bodice s— 
(do you know what a bodice is? It’s a 
straight- jacket made of cloth and goes 
round the body above the waist and below 
the ears)—bodices were tight and plenti- 
ful. But I picked on a pleasant, pretty, 
twenty-five year old woman’s street dress 
that, with corsets, would do a great deal 
toward mitigating the austerity of the 
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patient, if you see how I mean. It would 
have made Myrtle look almost human. 

But when she wore it down the next 
morning I screamed. She had lowered the 
skirt by letting out the hem; I think she 
had fastened it up the hack: with safety 
pins; and she had left her (excuse me!) 
corsets remain in their pristine condition 
of slack awfulness that made the street 
dress look like a flour sack fitted loosely 
to a five-gallon oil can. When Myrtle sat 
down and pulled that skirt lower I saw the 
beginning of the end. 

All this time she was one of the best 
girls in the office that I have ever known. 
When it came to the cold job of turning 
out work Myrtle Welty rated ninety-nine 
point six. At eight-thirty you pressed the 
button and the machine did the rest. No 
imagination, mind you, and no initiative, 
but once she understood what was to be 
done she would do it so accurately that 
you could correct chronometers by her. 
Nobody liked her particularly, and the 
younger girls disliked her cordially. I 
couldn’t put her in charge of a department 
because that cold, mechanical perfection 
of her machine gave the other women the 
fan-tods. 

“Tf that Welty would spit on the floor 
once,’ I heard one little red-headed 
stenographer say, “I’d go up and kiss her! 
But she’s so darned engine-turned!” 

I c alled her in one day for a talk. 

“What’s your ambition, Myrtle?” I 
asked, plump out. 

“Why, I h: aven ’t any definite ambi- 
tion,” she said. “I want to do my work 
well, and I] hope that I do.’ 

“Good lord!” I said, “that’s the only 
objection I can find to aus to you. You 
de your work too well. But how about 
ten years from now—or twenty. Where 
do you expect to be then?” 

““My investments in the building and 
loan association will be enough by then so 
th: at if anything happens to me— 

“Nothing will ever hz ippen to you, 
Myrtle Welty,” I said. “Nothing ever 
happens to anyone who gets a notion that 
life is just one darned nine-hour day after 
another. Do you want to travel?” 

“T get car-sick,” Myrtle said. 
I’m afraid of the water.” 

“Let that go, then,” I said. “Look me 
in the eye, my dear, and tell me the truth. 
Don’t you ever wish you were married?’ 

I think Myrtle’s instinct was to look 
round and make sure we were alone. I[ 
know she lowered her voice. 

“Every normal woman wishes she could 
get married, Mrs. Davey,” she said. “But 
I had to go into business, and I just gave 
up foolish thoughts then and settled 
down.” 

I’m not sure that I didn’t snifle when 
Myrtle told me that. Probably I sniffed 
but I know I felt like sniffing. And I made 
an effort. 

“Myrtle,” I said, said I, “God made man 
and man made business. You can change 
business, if you work hard enough at the 
job, but you can’t change your nature. 
The time is coming when w hat the Creator 
put into you is going to come out or else 
it’s going to spoil inside and dry up and dry 
you up with it. When that time comes 
you won’t do your job as well as you do it 
now and you won't have an anchor to 
windward. Nobody loves an old maid 
school teacher, unless it’s her family, but 
everybody hates an old maid in business. 
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Do you know what keeps men from be- 
coming old maids? Living their lives as 
they go along. Some of them try to cheat 
and those shrivel up and get hard and 
hateful and crabbed and mean. But the 
best of them—the real business men— 
have homes and families and hobbies and 
weaknesses and vices and virtues and they 
keep going cheerfully until they bring on 
high blood pressure or take up golf. 

“What you are trying to do is to stick 
out your tongue at Nature and yet expect 
her to keep you going and young and 
strong and efficient. She won’t do it. 
She'll turn her back on your faces for a 
while—perhaps for a long time—but when 
she has stood all she can she will put on 
the screws. You are a business nun, with 
no future except the certain future of be- 
coming a prune. I'll give you a ten dollar 
raise,” I said, said I, “if you will come to 
work late two mornings a week, put on a 
pair of silk stockings, and take a book- 
keeper or a city salesman away from his 
wife!” 


YRTLE actually laughed, although 
I imagine it sprained something 
inside her. 

“T haven’t had a pair of silk stockings 
on except on Sunday for eight years,” she 

said. “If you think they will save my 
social soul I will try a pair.’ 

I leave it to you that I had done all I 
could, hadn’t I? I couldn’t marry her 
myself—and I don’t know as I would have 
if I could. I let the class out and went 
home. 

Myrtle didn’t have it in her, that’s all 
there is to it. Probably I’d taken her too 
late or something, but she was sot in her 
ways. You know, young Adams, my idea 
of a prude is a woman who pulls down her 
skirts. Cast your alert masculine eye 
round and see whether I’m right. Myrtle 
Welty was a prude and the average man 
hates one almost as much as he hates a 
forward girl. If she wore silk stockings 
nobody ever knew it. She took me seri- 
ously, as she took everything, and 
thought it was just her socks I was talk- 
ing about. You couldn’t give her an 
abstract idea about herself unless you did 
it with a hypodermic or something. The 
spirit of the silk stockings didn’t get into 
Myrtle at all. And if you don’t see what 
I mean by that go out and ask Watson 
to bring the needle! 

I gave up, desisted, ceased, stopped cold 
and quit. I believe it was at about that 
time that I began to call Myrtle, Welty, 
and Welty she was to the whole staff. | 
let her slide back into her rut and left her 
there. Time went on, and so did Miss 
Welty, and younger girls with jazz, zip, 
pep and paprika in their souls came and 
climbed up past her and became really 
useful in the business and then got mar- 
ried—the ungrateful little hussies!—but 
the business nun stayed where she was. [| 
gave her a little more money year by year, 
but it got so that the sight of her annoyed 
me and I moved her down stairs to the 
auditing department, which caused three 
perfectly good clerks to quit, giving trans- 
parent excuses. However I figured that 
it was better to have them leave than to be 
forced to leave myself, and I couldn't 
stand Welty any more than they could. | 
wanted to forget her. 

I lay no claims to being a seventh daugh- 
ter of a seventh son, but I’ll undertake 
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~~ to prophesy what will happen to a_ such luck. They gave it to Myrtle. She “So unless you discharge me, of course 
eat woman in business under any given set of had her picture in the papers and a nice I shall remain right at my place,” she said. 
and ordinary circumstances, and I had called write-up that referred to her as a hand- “What I had in mind whenI came in toask 
the the turn on Myrtle Welty. She began to some, successful young business woman your advice was investments of some sort.” 
7 dry up. Her work was a little less perfect, and told some other lies about her, and “Don’t buy a wholesale grocery busi- 
and and it took her longer to doit. There was_ then she came in here to ask me what she ness—that’s all I have to say,” I replied. 
hey a sort of hunted look in her eye—although ought to do next. She got on my nerves. “You’ve probably 
on hunted isn’t the word, because being “Well, Myrtle,” I said, said I, “there put away twenty thousand or something 

ji hunted was what she needed. However, isn’t much use in my telling you, but I like that, in the past fifty or sixty years, 
tick you get the general idea. Myrtle began will do it anyhow. With the first ten Miss Welty,” I said. “That gives you 
pect to slip. ; thousand you ought to go out and get a_ more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
and She must have been getting close to few clothes, as I have often said to you I have a waiting list of about forty young 
re forty, and her father and mother were before, and with the second ten thousand girls who are trying to support aged 
ra dead and her sister was well married and you ought to go on a protracted drunk.”’ parents, and in justice to them I can’t 
hen had moved east somewhere, when the “Mrs. Davey!” Welty said, ina tone of keep a millionaire here at a desk. Much 
on totally unexpected and unbelievable hap- voice. as I hate to do it I will have to dispense 
rith pened. Some of the higher-ups who deal “T’ll take it back,” I said. “It was with your highly valuable services on the 
* out the packages from the grab-bag of only a figure of speech, anyway. I sup- first. Good-morning!” 
ilar Fate made the usual mess of it, and pose we’re going to lose you here, what- You couldn’t do it to Welty with 
ees Myrtle Welty fell heir to eighty or ninety ever happens.” flowers and low music—you had to use an 
ey thousand dollars that an uncle had accu- I tried to play it with the hopeful stop axe. She put out her chin and sniffed and 
* mg mulated in a lifetime of faithful work as pulled, but my hand must have slipped, went away. And she never came back. 
ea somebody’s wage slave—with pickings. _ because it sounded regretful to Welty. I was playing Mrs. Machiavelli. At 
Now eighty or ninety thousand dollars “There is no reason why I should, Mrs. thirty that Welty girl could have found a 
would do a whole lot of good for fifteen or Davey,” she said. “I’ve been here along position almost anywhere in Centralia— 
ah twenty highly eligible and human young time now.” at forty they wouldn’t take her on except 
ne female persons that I can think of, and “You have,” I said. ‘But you'll have at the notion counter in a five-and-ten- 
; average intelligence on the part of the to admit that I did my best.” cent store, at five and ten cents a day. 
“a higher-ups to whom, which or what I have That sarcasm went clear over the She was out of a job, and with nothing 
* just referred would have seen this. No woman’s head. (Continued on page 84) 
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0 / 4, (As sung by a night-herding darky cowboy 
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: | in New Mexico) 
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By Phil Le Noir 














Blow! 
Scream lak a hungry mountain lion. 
Me a-skeered? Why n-no—but yit— 


Blow! 





Blow wind, blow! 


Blow wind! Blow wind! 








Blow! 
Howl lak a cat way up in a pine. 
Snort lak a blast from de debil’s own snout. 
Blow, fool wind, till yo’ lungs blow out. 


Whistle an’ whine! 


I shore do craves dat dat wind would quit. 


Cattle all a-bunched a-lowin’ fun’ril hymns. 
Blow wind, blow! 


Kind o’ makes a niggah figgah on his sins. 
Blow! 


B-blow! 


Hawse’s mane a-flyin’, eahs a-layin’ flat. 
Blow wind, blow! 
Chaps all a-flappin’— Whoa dar, hat! 
Blow wind! 


Blow wind, blow! 


Blow wind! Blow! 


Blow! Whistle an’ whine! 


Wiah fence a-swayin’— Look at dem posts! 
Blow wind, blow! 
Tumble-weeds a-floatin’ past lak ghosts. 
Blow wind! 


Blow wind! Blow! 


Blow! Blow! 


Blow wind! 


B-blow! 


Blow wind, blow! 











Whistle an’ whine! 


Wail lak a soul what’s lost an’ dyin’. 
Wham!—mah eyes plum full o’ san’. 
I ’clares, Mister Wind, yo’ de blowinest man. 


Coyotes a-yalpin’ at de yaller moon. 
Blow wind, blow! 
Hootin’ owls a-hootin’: “Coon! Coon! Coon!” 


Blow wind, blow! 


Blow wind! Blow! 


W-whistle an’ w-whine! 

B-b-blow while I spreads dis blanket o’ mine. 
Now blow wind, til’ you busts yo’ head, 
Fo’ heah’s one niggah what's a-goin’ to bed. 
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HAT is it that we have heard 
about truth being stranger 
than fiction? Many a time, in 
expressing an opinion of fiction 
submitted here, we have called attention 
to some element in a story so improbable 
as to make too severe a demand upon the 
credence of our readers. How often the 
author has retorted, “That’s the only 
actual happening in the whole story. I 
made up all the rest out of my imagi- 
nation but I got that part from life!” 

In this issue there is a story called “The 
Loneliness of Six-Prong.” This is a 
nature story and in a story of this kind 
fact rather than imagination should pre- 
dominate. We have leaned on Kenneth 
Gilbert for truth rather than fancy, 
trusting to his keenly observant eyes, 
sharpened by years of living among the 
creatures of the wild. We confess that 
when the story of Six-Prong came to this 
desk that trust was slightly strained. We 
discussed the prowess of Six-Prong in the 
office and the staff agreed that Mr. Gilbert 
was asking us to believe too much of his 
hero. It did not seem possible that a 
mule deer, under any circumstances, 
could or would act as boldly as Six-Prong 
does. He kills a wolf, charges an armed 
man and kills a cougar in open fight. 
Some deer! It was too much for us and 
as delicately as possible we told Mr. 
Gilbert so. 

Back he came at once, with extra 
authorities, as any authoritative author 
should be able to do when challenged. 
“It did not occur to me that the story 
would arouse doubt,” said he. “The 
killing of a wolf or even the attacking of a 
man by a buck deer during the mating 
season is not so unusual as it may sound. 
As a general rule, a cougar prefers to 
attack a doe rather than a buck with a full 
set of antlers. A cougar usually kills by 
dropping from such a height that the 
impact of his body breaks a deer’s neck. 
It is my belief, and this has been sub- 
stantiated by the word of at least a dozen 
hunters and trappers, that a cougar never 
drops on an antlered buck. Which would 
indicate that he rightfully fears such 
weapons as Six-Prong wielded.” 

“Affidavits,” attesting the character 
and exploits of Six-Prong, came from Mr. 
F. S. Hall, Director of the state museum 
“at the University of Washington, who 
said that Six-Prong’s performances were 
not only possible but probable, although 
to an outsider, unacquainted with the 
habits of wild animals, they might not 
seem so, and from Dr. Gus Knudson, 
Director of the Woodland Park Zoo, at 
Seattle. “From my own observation,” 
wrote Dr. Knudson, “the story is not 
exaggerated and all that is said could 
be possible. Here at the Park I have 
seen deer attack the keepers, kill a collie 
dog, and the bucks have even killed each 
other. With their extreme activity and 
ferocious temper verging on insanity, 




















most anything would seem possible to do 
during the running season.” 

Of course, we no longer hesitated to 
present the redoubtable Six-Prong to our 
incredulous readers. But we get a crumb 
of comfort out of Dr. Knudson’s testi- 
mony. He suggests insanity as the power 
back of Six-Prong. Let it go at that. 


A Rare Old Bird 


The picture of Pegleg Biddy, of Los 
Angeles, whom we hailed fancifully as 
“‘an international heroine” in last month’s 
SuNsET, has arrested the eye of a Santa 
Rosa (Cal.) reader by the name of 
Whistletrigger who has sent us the follow- 
ing diverting comment upon the picture. 
Although we have been careful to verify 
the data regarding Six-Prong, we are 
equally careful to assume no responsibility 
whatever for the improbable data given 
by Mr. Whistletrigger. 

“T have just picked up the SuNSET 
MaGazineE for October. I always like to 
run through and look at the pictures first. 
I found one very remarkable picture, and 
yet it is not so unusual as some people 
might suppose. ‘The picture referred to 
is the Los Angeles biddy with the wooden 
leg. But the most interesting thing is 
the first sentence, just under the picture, 
which reads as follows: ‘Did you ever 
hear in song or story of a hen with a 
wooden leg?’ This sentence seems to 
imply that the Los Angeles wooden legged 
biddy is a great and new historical event. 
But I wish to say that is not the first 
wooden legged chicken in history, even if 
it was hatched in the city of the Angels, 
and perhaps it will not be the last. The 
Angelenians are simply repeating the 
history of other parts of the country. 

“Several years ago I was in Florida. I 
passed through one section where poverty 
seemed to be in every home. One poor 
family was trying to raise some chickens. 
They set an old hen on ten eggs. But 
they were so poverty stricken they had 
nothing to feed the old hen on but saw- 
dust from an old sawmill near by. And, 
behold, when the hen hatched she had 
nine woodpeckers and one biddy and it 
had a wooden leg. Our southern friends 
must be getting so destitute that they 
have nothing to feed their hens on but 
sawdust. Of course under such circum- 
stances they can not expect anything else 
but woodpeckers and wooden legged 
chickens. However, history records but 
few places thus afflicted and the stricken 
people should have the profoundest 
sympathy of all good citizens.” 


Truth in Illustration 


It is not at all an uncommon thing to 
have prose and poetry submitted, some- 
times with illustrations, more often with 
a suggestion from the author as to how 
the material might well be illustrated. In 
the first case, the authors do not care to 





trust the execution to our artists; in the 
second, they may trust the artist to 


execute but not to originate. We have 
just had an interesting case where the 
author sent the illustration but depended 
upon the artist to finish the undertaking. 
A poetess, submitting a poem (which, 
unfortunately, we could not consider as 
meeting any special need of ours) sent her 
photograph to be run with the poem and 
asked that we have our artist fix up the 
nostrils as the home-town photographer 
had not really done her justice. We do 
not like to infer from this that any of our 
readers thinks that our “Interesting 
Westerners” are made more interesting 
by any beauty doctoring in this office. 
We can not be responsible for any arti- 
ficial aids which may have been employed 
before the portraits of these people come 
to us, but we do declare that these faces 
appear on our pages exactly as they 
arrive here. Even on our contents 
page, where we show the portraits of our 
femous authors, we scorn to retouch, 
although many a time we can detect 
opportunities in these unconventional 
snapshots where we might “doll up” our 
contributors just a teeny weeny bit. 


The Poet's Secret 


Speaking of poetry, (a few lines back) 
some of our readers have spoken about 
the prevalence of unrhymed, unmetered 
verse in our columns. That opens up a 
wide subject. It starts echoes of fierce 
conflict, of impassioned debate as to what 
is poetry, anyway. ‘Time was when some 
of the best people used to argue as to how 
many angels could dance on the point of a 
rieedle without crowding the floor. We 
do not know who won in that spirited 
contest of some centuries ago. We are 
no better advised as to who has won out in 
this struggle for the definition of poetry. 
We do know that a lot of verse comes to 
us without rhyme. There ought to be 
reason, anyway. The following may throw 
some light upon this very obscure subject. 

I asked a poet friend 
of mine the other day 

Why he never 
used 

The old forms 

In his poetry 
any more. 

Said he: 

“The rondel, sestina, 
triolet, ballade, 
villanelle and rondeau 

Were all right 

In their time; 

But 

That was before 
editors 

oonee paying 
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Two Simple Home Tests! 


Low Melting Point. 
Easy Digestibility. 


Into half a glass of lukewarm 
water drop a small lump each 
of Crisco and any other shorten- 
ing. With a teaspoon gradually 
add hot water until Crisco melts. 
You will find that few other 
fats melt at this point. Food 
authorities say that an easily 
digested fat should melt near 


Avoid Smoke and 


Put into separate pans equal 
amounts of Crisco and any 


other fat. 


eight minutes, or until they 
reach a temperature where 
a bread crumb browns in 40 


seconds. 


Notice that the Crisco, un- 


like most cooking fats, does y heat— 98% degrees. 
not smoke at this proper Crisco, you will find, melts even 
frying temperature. below this temperature. It 


You will 


with Crisco will be very help- 
ful in keeping your whole 
house fresh and free from 
the odor of cooking fats. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


To guard their digestions 


and give them 
the foods they like, too. 


More intelligent cooking—this 
is a subject in which most 
American mothers are vitally 
interested. 


Isn’t it true that you put 
more into your foods than 
mere ingredients? Do you 
not put motherly thought 
into the selection of the ingre- 
dients—to insure wholesome 
digestibility for your boys 
and girls? 


That many children still 
need such care is shown by 
the published report of a 
benevolent society which 
says: “The 35 per cent of 
under-nourished children in 
Chicago were found equally 
in the homes of the poor, 
the well-to-do and even the 
wealthy. Great benefits 
would follow more intelligent 
cooking.” 


While little Eskimo boys 
and girls may digest, in 
heavy form, the fat which 
is essential to all of us, in- 
telligent mothers recognize 
that civilized little stomachs 
are not so ostrich-like. 


In the 


home where the 





Odor! 


Heat slowly for 


find that frying 





melts at 97 degrees. (This test 
does not necessarily condemn 
the digestibility of the other 
fat, but it will aid you to estab- 
lish Crisco’s fine digestibility.) 


mother has seriously con- 
sidered —‘‘What cooking fat 
is best for my children,” you 
will generally find Crisco. 
For women seem instinctively 
to appreciate the healthful- 
ness and digestibility of this 


vegetable shortening. 


Yes, Crisco costs, during an 
average week’s baking and 
frying, a few pennies more 
than do most cooking fats. 
But thoughtful mothers 
would no more deliberately 
choose cheap indigestible 
shortening than they would 
ittaude choose inferior 
milk. 


And mothers often write, 
too, of the pleasurable pride 
they take in their delicious 
Crisco results. They find 
that Crisco cakes are light 
and tender and stay fresh 
longer; that Crisco pies have 
a flaky crusts; that Crisco 
browns fried foods so quick- 
ly that the fat cannot soak 
in. 

Crisco is sold by grocers in 
small, medium sized and 
large cans. Made and sold 


in Canada, too. 
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For delicious cakes which stay fresh longer 
For flaky and digestible pastry Ohio, Section W-11 Dept. of 
For wholesome digestible fried foods 





















Gold Cake 


5 tablespoonfuls Crisco 

3% cupful sugar 

Y cupful milk 

4 yolks of eggs 

11% cupfuls flour 

V4 teaspoonful salt 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful lemon extract 
























Cream Crisco and sugar to- 
gether. Beat egg yolks very 
light and add to creamed mix- 
ture. Add dry ingredients, 
milk, and lemon extract and 
mix well. Turn into a small 
Criscoed and floured cake tin 
and bake in moderate oven 
forty-five minutes. 


Sufficient for one small cake. 
To receive “A Calendar of Dinners” 
containing 615 recipes and 365 


dinner menus, send 25c to The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 


Home Economics. 
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Digestible Vegetable Shortening 
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The Great Expansion 
For Years He Was a Living Skeleton Despite All Efforts 


to Gain Weight. 


RITING about how they 

got thin seems to have 

become a regular busi- 

ness with some of our 
most jocular authors. Whenevera humor- 
ist can’t think of anything else to get 
funny over he knocks out a few thousand 
ten-cent words about how he took off 
weight, and everybody laughs himself 
sick at the editor who pays real money 
for the stuff. 

It may be great dope for the fat who 
wish to become less so, but for the thin 
who wish to become less so it can hold 
only an academic interest. For instance, 
the anti-obesity ads in the magazines are 
wasted space so far as I am concerned, 
but I never pass unread one that is headed 
“Don’t Be Thin” or “Why Be a Living 
Skeleton?” And my observation is that 
this world holds as many animated skele- 
tons as bay windows, that the human 
bean-poles equal the human barrels in 
number if not in tonnage. So Iam going 
to tell what I did to expand myself out of 
the skeletal class; how I adopted a rigid 
regimen of diet and exercise and went up, 
up, up from one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds to—well, I’m afraid to tell you 
offhand how far up I really went. You 
wouldn’t believe 1t without some _pre- 
liminary explanation to make the truth 
less startling. 

I was not always thin, and I can prove 
it. My most cherished possession is a 
photograph of myself at the age of four 
months, when I was a roly-poly infant. 
At that time my bones were no more 
prominent than my teeth. 

But I grew only in one direction, and 
that was skyward. By the time I was 
sixteen my father said that I had my full 
growth north and south but hadn’t 
started on the east and west course yet. 
I was a strapping six-footer. In fact it 
was remarkable how much I resembled a 
strap. The edge of one, I mean; not the 
broad side. 

It is a favorite joke of boys to nickname 
their hefty playm: ites “Skinny” and their 
thin friends “F atty;” but nobody ever 
called me “Fatty.” That would have 
been carrying a joke too far. I was 
“Snake,” “Rope,” “Slim,” but never 
“Fat.” It was often remarked that I was 
“as fat asa match.” It should be under- 
stood that | was reared in the Far West 
at a time when the modern parlor match 
was unknown. ‘The only match used was 
the dimunitive “stinker,” of about the 
same proportions as a toothpick. 

Once we had a hired man working on 
the roof of a barn. He called down for a 
piece of wire. After looking round my 
father replied that there was no wire close 
at hand. 

“Well, never mind,” 
responded. 
while.” 

An old sailor was a guest at our house 
for several days and he told me many 


the hired man 
“ee 
Just send up the boy for a 


By Ernest Douglas 


strange tales of the foreign lands that he 
had visited. ‘In China,” he said, “‘the 
common greeting among the upper classes 
is, ‘May your shi idow never grow less.’ 
“Yours couldn’t,” he added reflectively. 
I had already been told so many times 
that I had to stand twice to make a 
shadow that his observation did not 
impress me very much. 
My relatives kept assuring each other, 
a little anxiously, that by and by I would 
“fill out.” Relatives are usually wrong 
about a person, and by the time I was 
twenty-one mine had pretty well given 
up hope for me. Father swore that [| 
would never be of any use except to ferret 
rabbits out of hollow logs or to crawl 
under the house and break up the 
trade rats’ nests that were con- 
tinually being established there. 
Mother, though, remained firm in 
her conviction that I was destined 
to be president. She argued that 
I was a whole lot thinner than 
Abraham Lincoln at his rail- 
splittingest, and fully as homely. 
As time went on I engaged in 
various occupations that neither 
Father nor Mother had predicted 
for me. My business associates 
were wont to say that I was “‘as 
straight as a string and about as 
thick.” 
Until I was almost twenty-four 
I never gave much thought to my 





**Gymnasium training 
is what you need, 


he asserted 














And Then— 


shape. I was used to being pointed out 
as one of the sights of the town, along 
with the Methodist church steeple and 
the new stand-pipe at the water-works, 
and didn’t mind it any more than they did. 
Of course it was a girl that started me 
to worrying about my configuration. My 
architectural style was that of a yard 
bean, while hers was more on the ruta- 
baga order. When she told me that she 
could never marry a man whose eyes she 
couldn’t gaze into without getting a crick 
in the neck, and whom she couldn’t 
embrace without her arms lapping cleat 
round her own back, I decided that life 
as a lightning rod was no longer worth 
living. Furthermore, I resolved that | 
should no longer be thin. I would do 
something about it. I didn’t know just 
what, but I would do something. 
“Gymnasium training is w hat you 


need,” asserted a chum to whom | 
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WHEN IT RAINS—IT POURS 
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“When it rains 
—it pours” 


The best cooks 


use it 


| 
FREE RUNNING 


Y OU need salt in everything you eat; why 
not have the best when it’s convenient to 
obtain and delightful to use? 


Morton’s is the cleanest, purest salt that science 
can produce. Its flavor betters every food it 
enters. 


And what aconvenience! No lumps or cakes 
even when it rains it pours. The handy 


spout on the weather-proof packages makes IT 8) 0) U RS) 
ia 


pouring easy and closes to protect the salt. 
In every way Morton’s is superior to the old- 


fashioned bag salt. Order it today. NORTON ' a Ti 
TON SALT COMPANY, sn Cit COMPAN Y. 22086 


MORTON SALT COMPANY "RSE 5 
CHICAGO 








Helpful Hints on Using Salt 


When boiling a cracked egg, add Omelets will rarely fall if you The kitchen table when rubbed 
a teaspoonful of Morton’s Salt to beat Morton’s Salt in with the with a cloth on which Morton’s 
the water and the contents of the whites instead of with the yolks. Salt has been poured will appear 


shell will not boil out. much whiter. 
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confided my ambition, but not the reason 
there for, to become more rounded in out- 
line. ‘A month with Indian clubs and 
dumb- bells and the bars will do wonders 
for you.’ 

So to the establishment of a well known 
physical trainer I betook myself. When 
he looked at my attenuated frame he let 
out a low whistle. 

“T am told that you can do wonders for 
me,” I began timidly. 

“If I can I’m sure a 
returned. 

Then, after considering me a minute 
longer, he barked: 

“You gotta cut out tea and coffee.’ 

“Th-that’s going to be pretty hard,” I 
faltered. 

“Hard!” he sneered. “Whatsa matter? 
Aincha got no will power?’ 

“T don’t know about that, but I don’t 
drink tea. I don’t like it.’ 

“Coffee, then. What about coffee?” 

“I don’t drink that either. I was 
always afraid to after what it did to old 
Kirk Thomas.” 

“Who was he?” 

“He was a fellow I knew years ago, 
when I wasa boy. He never drank more 
than one cup of coffee in the morning, but 
it gave him the fiercest headaches. As 
medicine he often took as much as a quart 
of whisky before night but even that 
didn’t give him much relief. Finally 
coffee killed him, and I haven’t touched 
the stuff since.” 

“Humph! Well, if it aint tea nor coffee 
you gotta quit cigarettes.” 

“But I don’t smoke either.” 

“Don’t smoke?” The trainer’s voice 
was almost a shriek. ‘‘Howja expect me 
to do anything for you if you aint got no 
bad habits to quit?” 

I shook my head miserably. He had 
me there. I suppose that I was at fault 
for not having acquired a whole flock of 
health-destroying practises to discon- 
tinue. 

“You haven’t been sick, have you?” he 
went on hopefully. 

“‘No, it wasn’t sickness nor bad habits 
that made me this way; this is just the 
way I grew.” 

He questioned me about my diet but 
could suggest only one or two slight modi- 
fications. Without much enthusiasm he 
put me through a few mild exercises. 

“Your wind’s good and you sure aint 
tubercular,” he said despondently. “I 
kinda had some hopes maybe #t was your 
lungs. But drop round tomorrow and 
we'll see what we can do.” 


wonder,” he 


OR more than a week after I began 

gymnasium training my weight _re- 
mained stationary. I weighed one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds and three ounces, 
and my height was just the merest frac- 
tion under six feet one inch. Then the 
trainer and I began to notice a change in 
the story of the scales. But it was not 
the kind of change we had hoped for. I 
was losing! Actually losing! 

In four days I lost the three ounces and 
tipped the beam at exactly one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds. There the 
decline ceased. 








“Well, you’ve got rid of your super- 
fluous flesh,” the trainer said cheerfully. 
“T don’t know where it was but it was 
there somewhere and we’ve worked it off. 
Now you'll begin to put on good, solid 
muscle.” 

It was a beautiful theory, but like other 
attractive theories it did not work out. 
My weight stuck stubbornly at one 
hundred and twenty-two pounds. I got 
so that I could prance without effort 
through the most difficult exercises, sup- 
posed to be possible only to the trainer’s 
star pupils, but my specific gravity 
remained as immutable as the kink in a 
darky’s hair. 

I could even chin myself time after 
time with one hand. Which drew from 
my trainer this comment: 

“Well, you aint got nothin’ to lift, but 
you aint got nothin’ to lift it with 
neither.” 

Finally he decided that the trouble 
must be, after all, my diet. “You don’t 
absorb enough nourishment,” he haz- 
arded. “Take a couple 0 Taw eggs ina 
glass o’ beer every mornin’. 

I did it. Though it wk killed me, 

I did it. But I might just as well have 
said a naughty word for all the effect it 
had. The trainer switched me from 
beer to sherry, which made the mess less 
unpalatable, but he might as well have 
mz ade it be 1in water. 

“You're a freak,” he then admitted dis- 
gustedly. “I give you up. Might as 
well try to put muscle on a metal lath.” 


OR the next year or so I tested out dif- 

ferent schemes recommended by rela- 
tives and friends. I tried the meatless 
diet, the all-meat diet, the no-breakfast 
plan, the exclusive cereal diet, the exclu- 
sive fruit diet, the exclusive vegetable 
diet, Fletcherism, raw food, waterless 
meals, nuts— but I kept on weighing a 
hundred and twenty-two pounds. 

“You must take the rest cure,” my 
mother concluded. ‘The rest cure and 
the milk diet. The trouble is that you 
are too active. You've always jumped 
round like a crazy cat ever since you 
were big enough to throw your arms out 
from under the cover. You just go to 
bed for a month and eat nothing, drink 
nothing, but milk. I know a woman who 
did that and she’s a great big healthy 
woman now instead of the scrawny little 
runt she was to start with.” 

I didn’t feel much like going to bed 
but by that time I was desperate and 
ready to try anything. So I arranged for 
a long vacation from the office and for two 
gallons of milk to be delivered at the house 
every day. One morning I just didn’t 
get up. When the breakfast call rang 
from the dining-room I took a long pull 
at a milk bottle, then turned over and 
tried to sleep. 

This is not a story of the Spanish 
inquisition so I shail not go into details 
regarding my day of rest and milk. But 
at 3 p.m. I arose, put on my clothes, 
rudely pushed my protesting mother 
aside, and made for the kitchen. After 
masticating a brace of ham sandwiches, 
with such trimmings as I was able to 
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forage, I went out to the woodpile and 
savagely manipulated a bucksaw an hour 
or two, just to let off steam. The rest 
cure was not for me, and I havenever made 
any more experiments with the milk dict. 

So I went toadoctor. Helistened atten- 
tively to my story. 

“All in the world you need is outdoor 
exercise,” he declared. ‘Your gymnas- 
tics were all right in their way but they 
kept you indoors. Natural exercise in the 
open air is what develops strong, healthy 
men. Take long walks over the hills. 
Walk five miles, ten miles, even fifteen 
miles a day if you have time.’ 

As I had paid him for his advice I fol- 
lowed it. Our old friend Weston had noth- 
ing on me when it came to pedestrianizing. 
I wore holes in every road and trail for 
leagues round. Before daylight and after 
dark I walked, walked, walked. 

And it brought results. One day the 
dial of the scale I kept on the back porch 
quivered just a trifle beyond the one 
hundred and twenty-two-pound mark. 
Whereupon I turned a couple of hand- 
springs, went off and climbed a mountain. 


ROM that time on my gain in weight 

was steady, though slow. It was only 
an ounce or so a day, but that was enough. 
Eventually I reached a hundred and 
twenty-three and a half. I was winning 
my fight against the grim forces of 
emaciation. I would yet hold up my 
head among men—and among girls. 

But so much walking was hard on shoes. 
One day I returned from a particularly 
extended tramp with my last pair broken 
out at the sides. I telephoned up to the 
store where I had been buying footwear 
for years and had a pair sent out. 

To get my feet into the shoes that were 
sent, however, proved impossible. They 
were away too narrow, too restricted in 
every dimension. So I put the old ones 
back on and went to the store to return 
the new. “Look here, you’ve sent me 
some shoes that are about SIX sizes too 
small,” I complained to the salesman. 

“You have my chart and there’s no 
, excuse for a mistake like that.” 

He looked at the mysterious numbers 
and symbols on the lining and compared 
them with the chart, which he took from a 
filing case. ‘“These shoes are just what 
your chart calls for,” he averred. 

Of course I knew better. We had quite 
a nasty little argument but finally agreed 
that the only sensible thing to do was to 
make a new chart. 

Somehow or other my foot looked 
strange to me when I had it spread out 
on paper and the salesman began to go 
round it with his pencil. I wondered why 
I had never noticed before how solidly 
I was underpinned. Then I began to be 
assailed by distressing fears, doubts. 

“Your foot is about two inches broader 
now than it was when that other chart was 
made,” the salesman reported 

“Yes?” I gasped faintly, too weak and 
sick to argue any more. 

“T never saw a foot spread like that 
before,” he went on. “‘I’ll bet those two 
feet together weigh at least a pound and 
a half more than they used to.” 
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EALIZING the popular demand for electrical cooking 
R we have combined in compact form a _ complete 

electric and Coal range, practically the only one of 
its kind in the United States. 


HE Magee ElectriCoal, 46” in length and 58” in 
I height to center of the electric oven, is dual in its 

makeup, one-half being devoted to electricity and the 
other to coal, Which offers the convenience of using both 
fuels at one time, or independently, as the case may 
require. 

HE electrical equipment (‘‘Edison’’) includes an 


electric oven, a broiler and three cover units, with 
an attachment for connecting washing or iroping 


machine, flatiron or other similar devices. 


180 New Montgomery St. 


















MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


K Wi (Dept. N) Boston, Mass. 
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The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


A‘masterpiece combining the mechanical and the artistic 


HE electric oven, insulated on all sides, is a perfect 

Fireless Cooker, baking being accomplished after the 

electricity is turned off, resulting in maximum 
economy. 


HE coal range is complete in every detail, from the 
very reliable baking oven to the efficient brass coil 
for heating water. 


HE Magee ElectriCoal is made in beautiful gray Por- 

cel-a (fused enamel—washable) or in original black, 

both nickel-trimmed, with polished top surface and 
white enamel splasher. 


HESE ranges are so carefully packed and crated, 
with instructions so eomplete, that they can be 
shipped and installed anywhere. 


Send for booklet and information. 


T. G. ARROWSMITH COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 
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On the Road to Canaan 


for the fire has made a new San Francisco 
which does not recall Frank Norris, or 
the old stories of Chinatown. There is no 
Chinatown. My greatest disappointment 
in San Francisco was this highly respect- 
able district of shops and substantial 
houses, fine goods, well-spoken Orientals. 
I might have waited days without meeting 
a tong murderer, and as for the perform- 
ance to which the tourist automobiles 
take one, singing children and paper boats 
and all that sort of thing, why, you get 
more Chinatown in just one novel of 
Mr. Thomas Burke. I came too late. | 
ought to have arrived when the water still 
came up to Montgomery street. Also, 
while I am crabbing, let me express my 
horror of San Francisco’s boast, that it 
(with New Orleans) alone possesses a 
thoroughfare where run four street-car 
lines. I can understand San Francisco 
getting into sackcloth and ashes about it; 
I can understand her hoping that the 
stranger doesn’t mind running like a 
rabbit under the roaring wheels, while the 
trafhe policemen scratch themselves be- 
hind the ear and do no more, but boast of 
it! ye gods! 
After Market street and its four street- 
car lines it doe sone good to discover some- 
thing of the San Franciscothat was, that is 
still the real San Francisco, the Mission 
Dolores. To pass under the mild arch- 
way of this little fane, after glancing at its 
frontage, Moorish and Corinthian, helps 
one to forget much that modernity has 


spoilt. Here is something real, something 
permanent, something not quite for- 
gotten. Here indeed America has a long 


past, and here for a moment hitches her 
chariot of petrol to the patient mule team 
of the Spanish fathers. All through Cali- 
fornia I was haunted by the feeling of the 
missions, not my Dolores, but the others, 
San Miguel, San Carlos del Carmelo, so 
small, so delicately laid of adobe and 
plaster, so very much there, not stranded 
and lost in the middle of shunting yards 
and canning plants. The missions still 
mean something. They are of the coun- 
try, like the oranges which ripen in its 
fields. 

As one goes South the feeling of Cali- 
fornia is enhanced. San Francisco is in- 
tensely Californian, but to me California 


really means battering sun _ blasts, 
warmth, and everywhere intense blue, 
golden, intense, almost African color. 


You do not perceive this everywhere, but 
it filters into the cities. Los Angeles for 


instance. One might not think that a big 
modern city would 
allow California to 


(Continued from page 11) 


for a moment into modern industry, into 
that strange industry of evolved show- 
men. At Hollywood everything is tem- 
porary, everything seems unfinished, or 
better still, just begun. The studios have 
happened suddenly before the roads were 
ready forthem. Within their confines the 
grass grows, and from the grass arise the 
scenes that will soon be filmed. Here I 
had the good fortune to encounter Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks, who was kind enough 
to show me his studio, the designs of his 
new film, and, staggering to a European, 
an almost complete Norman castle which 
he was building. Here America appears, 
overlying California, the America which 
does not hesitate to erect a building some 
hundreds of feet long, to decorate 1t with 
towers sixty feet high, to pull it down to- 
morrow when its purpose is_ served. 
Mr. Fairbanks, I gathered, proposed to 
dive into the moat from one of those sixty 
foot towers. Unfortunately the rehearsals 
had not begun. 

And still I go South, until I strike San 
Diego, among its orange and lemon 
groves, between plantations of olive trees, 
thick with silver leaves. Here it is hotter, 
and the Pacific rolls bluer on the other side 
of Coronado. It is real California, casting 
toward Pacific Beach and Oceanside her 
hills of blue and rose. Here is a foreign 
land in its fatness. I meet Mexicans, 
swarthy and thin. At La Jolla I gaze ina 
garden at an immense banana tree. Fat- 
ness and wealth, warmth, color, ease. It 
is California, and one understands this 
best if one takes a brief excursion into 
neighboring Mexico. Fora short time the 
automobile passes through the orange 
groves, the tended fields. It is still Cali- 
fornia; you do not notice it. Then you 
become aware that the land is drying. 
There are less fields enclosed, but rather 
thin cattle hang upon the slopes. Sud- 
denly you see a cactus, and then, it is 4 
matter of minutes, you are in a dry 
aridity, where alone the cactus lives, 
branching forth spikily. A Mexican wind 
seizes the dust and blows it in thick veils 
over your face. Then the border, then 
Tijuana. Within a few miles of California 


you are in a dry, wild country, where the 
houses now are no longer trim, but broken 
down shacks, where the sidewalks are 
made of splintered wood, the road of flow- 
ing dust, where there is no industry, no 
cultivation, no hope, no means of living, 
except the sale of liquor, where bread is 


earned by those who in the bars put rec- 
ords on the gramophone, by women in 
crepe blouses and feathered hats, who, in 
high-heeled patent-leather shoes, run in 
the blasting wind that plasters their thin 
skirts with a film of dust. Poverty, igno- 
miny, wretchedness, Mexico! You un- 
derstand California now. 


5 

Of the Californian himself, and I met | 
him in some numbers, I rather hesitate to 
speak, because I fear to offend him who 
has taken so many pains to please me. | 
must offend him, however, by suggesting 
that he is not so wholly different from the 
American as he imagines. I know that 
everywhere in America difference is culti- 
vated, and nowhere does it seem to me a 
very vigorous plant. I have been eight 
months in America, and have always been 
told that the Southerner is this and that, 
while on the other hand the Bostonian, 
but you must remember that a Califor- 
nian, and all that sort of thing. In fact I 
have found the Americans amazingly alike 
from California to Maine, from Minne- 
sota to Texas. They have been alike in 
their passionate display of hospitality, in 
their immense American pride, in their 
desire for culture, in their interest in 
everything that can possibly interest. 
Americans identify themselves with one 
another more than they know, and they 
do it mainly by their virtues. 

All the same, there are certain differ- 
ences, slight as they may appear. Cali- 
fornian hospitality does seem conditioned 
by a tendency rather less strong in the 
East: the parties are more informal. 
Though after all American California is 
only seventy years old or so, so that “‘the 
first white child born in California” may 
still be alive, and though so many of the 
cities exhibit an air of age, it is as if in 
California something survived of the old 
days before the railroad came, when hos- 
pitality was given to the stranger, not so 
much as a duty but as a matter of course. 
There is in California a peculiar readiness 
to take the stranger into the house as he 
is, to give him what can be found there 
instead of making for him complicated 
preparations. There is a certain charm in 
this, a charm of nature. It gives to enter- 
taining an air of ease. 

Ease! That is what I always come back 
to when I think of California. First it 1s 
ease of life in this fertile land; then it is 
the ease of social relations among people 
who trouble little about forms; now I find 

another ease: Califor- 
- nia shares with the 
South the honor of not 





penetrate, but Califor- 
nia is an atmosphere, 
as well as a place. One 
can’t keep it out. Here 
in Los Angeles, in spite 
of the banks and the 
big stores, you still 
find Spain. On Bever- 
ley Hills, at Hollywood, 
here are still the various 
houses, the verandas, 
and the jalousies. It is 
only at Hollywood, per- 
haps, that you get away 
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working too hard. One 
of the few things which 
have upset me in Amer- 
ica is the intensity of 
labor in the East and 
the Middle West. | 
can but admire it, for 
ambition, physical en- 
ergy, devotion to the 
task, those are virtues, 
but I have always felt 
myself to be different 
from people who give 
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Save Your Coal Pile 
Real Fireplace Comfort With Radiant Heat 


Eve-y charm and practical benefit your fire- 
place has ever held for you, will be retained 
in full measure, after you have substituted 
Radiantfire for your present equipment. 
But all the old faults will be missing. 


For Radiantfire burns gas—natural or man- 
ufactured—and thereby eliminates the long 
list of obstacles which make open fires of 


wood or coal so unwelcome to the con- 


scientious housewife. 


same reverie-inviting play of heat and glow 
—all these Radiantfire preserves for you. 
By its saving of fuel and trouble, and be- 
cause its Radiant Rays are nine times more 
efficient than ordinary methods of heat 
projection, your Radiantfire installation 
will pay for itself before Spring, leaving you 
a lifetime of true fireplace enjoyment. 

Just ask your Gas Company or dealer to 
show you the wide variety of Radiantfire 
models, and test for yourself the amazing 
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themselves so entirely to their work that 
nothing is left them to enjoy. That is not 


the case in San Francisco or in any part of 


California: California has not lost her 
pleasures. You will imagine that, coming 
from the Middle West, it was staggering to 
find all the big stores and many of the 
small ones closing at half past five. 
Things get done in California, but they 
do not, as happens elsewhere, get done a 
little faster than they need. 

So you see the differences are not pro- 
found. They are differences of surface, 
differences of circumstances. That is all. 
The Native Sons of the Golden West have 
taken into their hands a pearl for which 
they make a setting. But settings take 
time to forge. There has not yet been 
time to complete it. There is a Cali- 
fornian type, I suppose, that may com- 









e Koad to Canaan: 
bine the energy of the North with the 
grace of the South. One glimpses it now 
and then in a Californian girl whose skin, 
moistened by the Pacific breezes, recalls 
the English complexion. That is, if she is 
not too wholly determined to substitute a 
complexion of another kind. But I can 
not perceive the type. There has not yet 
been time. Too many have come from the 
East and the Middle West to this small 
melting pot of the great American 
cauldron. 6 


At last I leave California, and once 
again I understand her better, as if I 
realized her most in comparison with less 
fortunate lands. After a few hours the 
land dries. ‘The oranges and lemons be- 
come scarcer, barren fields appear, as the 
railroad takes me into Arizona toward 
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New Mexico. Here once more a land of 
crimson sandstone, beautiful and terrify. 
ing. A lonely land of sandy desert where 
nothing grows but stunted palms, fan- 
tastic varieties of cactus; here are occa- 
sional cattle, mysteriously fed, shacks 
made of poles and dry palm leaves, about 
which circulates a small population of 
brown children, fine men. Here are the 
women, always the tragic women, out of 
whom the desert is being made into civili- 
zation. We are far now from the soft 
breezes of the sea. Here is heat and dust. 
A hissing wind carries sand and powdered 
alkali into my eyes. The immense loneli- 
ness begins to unroll, the loneliness of 
gorge and treeless slope, where no birds 
fly. There is no promised land on the 
other side of this desert; the promised 


land lies behind. 










The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


eyes brighten) how sweet she was with 
unpainted cheeks and lips, how the bright 
kimono enhanced her loveliness. 

‘A kimono of less color would be more 
seemly for such an early hour,” Wells said 


in a low voice, his “l’s” again carefully 
slurred. 
“You treat me like a child!” she 


exclaimed. 

To her own surprise, her voice was 
unsteady, and she was frightened at the 
thought that she might be going to cry, 
out of sheer mortification. The kimono 
was a dainty thing, and, as she slipped it 
on, the silk had murmured that her lord 
would find it pleasing—and her, likewise. 

“In pointing out the forms which are 
proper and demanded, I treat you like a 
wom: in,” Wells said gravely. 

“TI should like to believe that,” Ellen 
answered, without looking at him. 

“Ts it so hard to believe?’ he asked, so 
softly that she only just heard the words. 

“You make it difficult,” she said de- 


hantly. “You—does nothing about me 
please you, Kayama?” She stressed his 
name. 


Both were silent. She felt the deeply 
disturbing sense of his near presence; this 
she had felt before she knew that this man 
was of her own kind, and she had been both 
frightened and ashamed. He seemed so 
glum that she forgot her own anger and, 
timidly, touched his hand as it rested 
upon the rail. 

He took her fingers, smoothing them as 
he would a child’s—so he thought— and, 
without intent, drew the hand more 
closely to him. Involuntarily she fol- 
lowed her hand, nearer and nearer. At 
the touch of her kimono against his arm 
Wells started. 

“Your lips are naked of paint, O-Hana,”’ 
he said. “Of this I have spoken before.’ 

She knew that he had cloaked his true 
feelings like this often. The idea of 
plaguing him was too strong for her to 
resist. He deserved a bit of it! And, in 
so doing, she would be perfectly safe—he 
must retain, preceding events had clearly 
shown, his incognito at any cost. 

“Do you dislike them so much that I 
must cover them?” She smiled as she 


(Continued from page 42) 


spoke, and tilted her face slightly toward 
him. 

Wells grunted. 

“T go to fix my lord’s lips as he com- 
mands,” Ellen added demurely. The 
doctor had been correct in saying that 
Kayama—her husband—would recover 
quickly. He was entire master of him- 
self. She bowed to him and went back 
to her cabin, tired, so tired from the long 
sleepless hours of watching, but very 
happy and unutterably content. The one 
distressing thought was of the morrow 
when they would land, and then—what? 

Wells, also, as he strode along the deck, 
was strangely elated. The wind and lack 
of food made his appetite keen. When he 
reappeared in the salon, he heard nothing 
from the captain of his absence from 
table. It is not bushido for men to men- 
tion such small things as illness, since pain 
must be borne stoically. Wells oe 
to eat, for he was hungry, but the elabo- 
rately prepared lapo-lapo, swimming all 
out of element in a sea of vinegary sauce 
which took hours to prepare, the soggily- 
brown pork, heavy with spice, nauseated 
him. Rising with an apologetic bow, he 
left the table. 

“There is a son of a samurai,” the 
captain praised in a low voice. ‘He is 
doubtless very ill, but forces himself to act 
naturally ” 

Why, Wells asked himself as he 
escaped to the deck again, why hadn’t he 
asked outright for eggs and coffee? It 
would not injure the part he played, and 
he couldn’t eat that stuff. It would have 
choked him. 

The sea swung, or so it seemed to 
Wells, in long rolls like green silk exposed 
upon a merchant’s counter. A feeling of 
melancholy, akin to self-pity, surged over 
him as he watched the endless swells 
advance, retreat, to be replaced by others 
as formless and indefinite as themselves. 
So, his orie ntalized mind whispered, it was 
ordained. “Why strive,” as the Sixth 
Book has it, “when the wind beats the 


water to its will: so with the son of man 
in his strivings.” 


He shook the mood off. 





under Gate: Sidney 
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Hang it, this Kayama stuff was perme- 
ating him, at a time when he would soon 
need all of his wits. Kayama he was on 
the surface, but success depended upon 
his thinking as Bob Wells. Ordained? 
What if it were? Should he deny that in 
bringing him Ellen the son of the Sun had 
brought him happiness? Hadn’t the 
Thunder God given him everything need- 
ful to show the folks at home what had 
really happened? 

As he thought of Williams’ smooth 
assurance that “‘all would be explained” to 

Sanderson he smiled grimly. 

The Thunder God, old Kaminari, had 
been good to him, imposter though he 
was. He was glad now, very glad, that 
Kayama was actually buried in _ the 
Thunder Gate cemetery; glad that he had 
insisted upon the sailing of toy boats, all 
afire, as is decreed by Shinto rite, in 
memory of a departed and voyaging 
soul. With his own hands he had placed 
in them fistfuls of rice, and, with an 
internal grin at the reception ‘Kayama’ 1S 
ghost would give it, a flask of finest rice- 
wine. That the few of the household who 
had assisted him had considered it a 

vagary of the lord had been clear, but, as 
was said, the lord was a learned and 
religious man, and not to be questione d. 
None knew of this so-called cousin, but as 
for that, are not all men related? It was 
the lord’s affair! Wells felt that old 
Aochi would have approved. If there 
were anything in the fact that all of these 
forms were needed that the spirit of 
Kayama reach the place of his ancestors— 
well, he’d taken care of that. Wells felt 
that (if the renegade reached the First 
Heaven, which was doubtful) Aochi would 
remedy any lack of punishment that 
Kayama had missed in his last few min- 
utes on earth. 

In no way had Wells injured the stand- 
ing of the house of the Thunder Gate. 
There was no doubt but that he had 
protected it. When the time came the 
whole strange story would go to the 
authorities and the great estate would 
pass to the Government. ‘The letter that 
told the story would be accompanied by 
the money he had used for the trip. And 
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OSSIBLY no other organ of 

the body is commanding 

greater attention on the part 
of Science than that of the skin. 
What once was considered merely 
a protecting covering is now 
known to possess functions for- 
merly undreamed of. The skin 
feels and breathes. And we also 
know that it actually sees as shown 
by its recognized sensitiveness to 
light and by the fact that the 
outer part of the human eye itself 
isa development of pigment cells 
which underlie the skin. 


The skin therefore is a very 
active monitor of the body. 


Feels 


Unhampered it does its best work. 
All it demands is a chance to func- 
And that 
is a matter of thorough cleanliness— 
pore-deep cleanliness. Smothering 
it with harmful color pigments 


tion in a natural way. 


and essential oils of cheap per- 
fumes so often found in impure 
soaps checks its action so that the 
entire body suffers. 


Thorough cleanliness is simple 
cleanliness. All it requires is the 
use of a soap you know to be 
soap in its purest form—a soap that 
will cleanse the pores so that the 
body can breathe—a soap whose 
mildness will protect the tenderest 





Your Skin 





Breathes vd 


~ Dont Smother It 


skin as well as impart vigor to 
the most rugged. 


Such a soap is Fairy Soap 
which is winning new thousands 
of users everywhere because of 
the lesson of American white clean- 
liness which it teaches. It is the 
whitest soap in the world. At a 
dollar a cake it could not be 
purer— yet its cost is only a few 
cents. It is the body’s best friend 
because it is the skin’s best friend. 
It is made especially for bath and 
toilet use. One week's trial will 
make it your friend for life. 


[THE NK. FAIRBANK company? 


For That Thorough, Pore-Deep Cleanliness 





endorse its use. 





What WALLACE, originator of 
‘Get Thin to Music’ says: 


To those removing superfluous flesh through my 
reducing records I always emphasize the importance of 
caring for the pores and keeping them fiee and open. 


My observation of the purity, mildness and pore- 
cleansing abilities of Fairy Soap has caused me to 
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Kayama-san’s disappearance would prob- 
ably become a tale told on the mats; he 
might even be the central figure in a 
legend—how the Thunder God descended 
to earth, bearing the lord Kayama away 
on a horse shod with lightnings (for the 
rainy season in Japan was approaching, 
and credulous minds would grasp the 
connection) as a crowning honor to the 
revered house of the Thunder Gate! 

And Ellen! He fairly ached to see her 
in some of the clothes she had bought in 
Yokohama. It was a shame to subject 
her to criticism, but it was not to be 
helped. He felt sure that she would 
understand; her years in the East would 
interpret his desire for revenge. Actually, 
until this moment, he had never thought 
of it as revenge. 

He had no anger against Alberta. If 
she loved Williams, that was punishment 
enough. Their path would be rough, and 
covered with many jagged rocks. 

Rather idly, entering his cabin again, 
he wondered how the shrimp’s head charm 
had fallen to the floor. With a smile for 
his superstition, he picked it up and care- 
fully placed it upon a piece of paper. ‘This 
he lit and dropped into an ashtray. 
When it was charred, he took the ashes 
and passed his hand, palm downward, 
over them, so that the ash adhered to 
his fingers; this he blew into the air, that 
any demons lurking about might become 
blind and so unable to harm him. 

With a wry grimace it came to him that 
this was his marriage-journey. His honey- 
moon, with a bride who feared him, and 
whom he doubly loved in spite of—or 
because of—this very fear. He wanted 
her to love him, and with the same breath 
was proud that she did not. 

Not until the irregular black coastline 
showed an outrunning flow of water, 
which marked the Gate, did he deliber- 
ately speak to Ellen again. He had just 
returned from sending a wireless to San- 
derson, announcing the name of the boat 
upon which he was coming. ‘The very act 
had made him nervous, and he was far 
from inward calm as he spoke, although 
his voice was level and without cadence 
of excitement. 

“It will not be necessary for you to 
wear your hair dressed when we arrive,” he 
said. ‘The white people do not under- 
stand such matters. Also, you may be 
asked by me to attire yourself later in the 
seiyo-jin clothing which you have in your 
cabin, O-Hana.” 

“The mission-women said that white 
men have greater affairs than dictating 
what women shall wear,” Ellen said 
maliciously. 

“Beauty is all-important.” 

“Beauty? You have said that I 

Wells did not like the trend of the talk- 
ing. 

“T try to make you as sightly as pos- 
sible,” he answered uneasily. “It is doubt- 
less true that the mission-women were 
filled with many words.” 

“They also said that none in America 
beat their wives, as is done in Japan.” 

“Every husband beats his wife at least 
once, to instil respect,” Wells said virtu- 
ously. 

“Will you beat me?” very softly. 

Why must the girl devil him so? 

“When you deserve it.” He changed 
the subject hurriedly. ‘White men and 
possibly a white woman will honor me 











e Thunder Gate: Sidney 
when the boat arrives, O-Hana. It will 
no longer be necessary—as I have always 
done when others were about—to address 
me with your few Japanese words, for I 
will speak English when we leave this 
ship. ‘These white people will not recog- 
nize breaches in the wifely virtues. But 
it is probable, since my fame is great, 
child, that many Japanese will be at the 
dock for a sight of me, and to welcome 
me. Before them, see that you remember 
your lessons well: that you follow me 
when walking, that your match be ready 
when I would enjoy the comforts of 
tobacco, as is demanded of a dutiful wife. 
It may also be necessary to eat white-man 
food, which I dislike greatly, but must 
make pretence of enjoying for the sake of 
the Courtesies.” 

“Who will the woman be, Kayama?” 

“A great lady.” 

‘Beautiful, Kayama?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

The woman, Ellen knew, would be the 
“Alberta” of whom he spoke when in the 
clutches of the fever-god. 

“She will greet you? 
then?” 

He must be careful. “She has never 
seen me before,”’ which, Wells figured, was 
strictly truth. Alberta had never seen 
this Wells. “It is customary,” he added 
shortly, ‘‘to bring presents when visiting, 
as you know. In my boxes I have a gift 
of silk for the woman, for you to present.” 

“What are you bringing her?” the girl 
asked without looking at him. 

“That which she desires above all 
things.” : 

“You have often said that happiness 1s 
most to be desired.” 

“She thinks I bring something which 
means happiness.” 

“You are not bringing it?” 

Wells raised his voice. “I bring it, 
but not as she has hoped for,” he said. 

“And the others? The men?” Ellen 
did not understand. 

“What they desired, also.” 

“Does it mean happiness?” 

“For one of them.” Wells tapped 
his fingers against the stanchion. ‘The 
rounded range of hills sprang higher and 
higher from the water. The trip had 
been long, tedious, he had fretted with 
impatience; now that its end was in sight 
he was vaguely fearful and uneasy. 
\lthough at no time had he attempted to 
avoid Williams, they had not met again. 

It was obvious that Williams did not 
know that this Kayama-san was the one 
who was to bring Bob Wells’ body. 
Evidently, Wells considered, Sanderson 
had not informed him of this fact. 
Actually, Williams had intended leaving 
on a boat of another line which left several 
days before, and only cabled the change 
home at the last minute. 

Wells remembered ironically, that Wil- 
liams and himself had left on the same 
ship, and stood elbow to elbow against the 
side; so, also, they were returning. 


XIII 

T! IE Chiyo passed slowly down the bay 
from Quarantine through waters brown 
and troubled by an outflowing tide. 
The surrounding hills were mountainous in 
purple shadow against a peacock-blue sky. 
A crowd massed on the dock to welcome 
the Chiyo, and Wells felt homesickness 
stirring. Before, he had always con- 
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sidered Japan as home: tiny towns in the 
late evening; handfasted lovers, alike the 
world over; a boy teasing a girl; a maid 
provoking more teasing; old Shinto priests, 
fingers paused in rattling rosaries, smiling 
upon heaps of ragged urchins tumbling in 
warm dust; the tintinnabulation of little 
bells and cracked cadences of the temple 
bell—all this had been a part of his life 
from the beginning. Now it seemed 
apart, foreign, already half-effaced and 
forgotten. Strange that the loveliness of 
of his real homeland had never impressed 
itself before. It must be that in the past 
he had been impregnated with the Orient; 
these hills about the bay were as velvet- 
sided, as bird-haunted and wind-kissed as 
any in the East—if he had but seen it. 

Almost every one on board seemed to 
have at least one handkerchief-waving 
friend, and most had a dozen or more, but 
all the smilingly eager faces looking up 
were strange to his eyes. He saw Alberta 
and his Uncle Jim, to be sure, but they, 
also, were strange and strangers; there 
was no one for Robert Wells, and he felt 
very much alone. 

He saw the police lines, that welcomers 
might not press too closely to the edge of 
the dock; saw that a group of men were 
inside of the lines, men shorter and 
stockier than the rest. This must be the 
delegation come to do honor to Aochi- 
san’s son, and they would expect every 
detail of ultra-courtesy from him—and 
he would give it. He would be rushed 
away in their midst, would be banqueted, 
there would be speeches, and all of the 
time he would be keen to consummate 
the purpose of his long voyage. He 
must remain a masquerader—be a part 
of never ending conversations, and cere- 
monies long drawn out. 

As the boat swung close to the pier, the 
tugs cast off their lines. Wells tapped at 
Ellen’s door. 

“Tt is the hour for departure,” he said. 
“You will be glad to leave this prison.” 
Ellen noticed that his “‘l’s” were even 
more like the letter “r’ in sound than 
before. So he was practising, that his 
part be perfect! 

“T fear that which iscoming,” Ellen said 
as they walked to the side of the ship. 
“And I am very excited.” 

“You may touch my sleeve with your 
fingers, that my courage make you brave,” 
Wells said heroically. 

As the boat eased against the pier, 
Wells’ hand touched Ellen’s; he was not 
aware that he was retaining it, nor that a 
reassuring pressure was giving him that 
very courage which he had so _ boldly 
offered. 

He saw Williams as the latter rushed 
down the gangplank, saw Alberta reach 
for him, and the long embrace. 

“Yoh!” he whispered to Ellen. “These 
people touch their mouths together. 
Japanese do not kiss. It is a foolish 
custom.” 

Ellen felt his hand tighten upon her 
own, but she said nothing. She hoped 
that he did not see her smile. 

As he and Ellen (in that order) descen- 
ded from the boat, every one who had not 
been staring at the handsome, arrogant 
man began to stare. Wells was not dis- 
pleased. It was the entrance that he 
desired. He knew that Sanderson must 
be watching him; the welcome by the 
Japanese delegation would show clearly 
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that Kayama-san was a Japanese noble, 
and that what Kayama-san said, being 
disinterested, would be accepted as 
approximating truth. Attention was 
focused upon him, and a path opened 
before him. Instead of foiling asinine, 
as he had feared he would, his kimono 
with thread-of-gold insignia gave him 
assurance. He did not glance back at 
Ellen, but strode ahead, careful to make 
his steps short. 

The leader of the delegation pressed to 
Kayama-san, lord of the Thunder Gate, 
and made the triple prostration. 

“‘We are honored by your presence,”’ he 
said in greeting. 

Wells bowed deeply, his kimono giving 
him a more graceful appearance as he 
bent forward. “I am utterly unworthy 
of this attention,” he answered, also in 
Japanese; deprecatingly, which his arro- 
gant air belied. 

The others all bobbed their heads in 
unison, a perfect chorus. They were a 
curious gathering, from wealthy merchant 
of broad feature to a professor of language 
with face as angular and clearly-cut as 
Wells’ own. Wells saw instantly, from 
the glances cast at his kimono, that he was 
certain to be told, very apologetically, 
that it would be well to accumulate an 
Occidental wardrobe—which he had no 
desire to do. 


ND the revered and noble Aochi-san 

was dead? It was sad. Kayama-san 
was a Conservative, as his father and 
father’s father had been? There must be 
care exercised. 

Many Japanese in this land of America 
have queer ideas. They are unsettled 
in the head. They do not believe in the old 
order of land-owning nobles, such as your- 
self. They believe that all should be 
permitted to own land, but instead of 
using their influence and votes toward 
that result, have an unpleasant way of 


impressing their ideas with a knife. We 

must furnish you with a bodyguard. 
“Who would hurt the son of my 

father?” Wells asked. “I do not fear. 


None will harm me. 

“They grow brave and reckless, Kay- 
ama-san. At least, we will select as 
interpreter one who is powerful, as well as 
learned.” 

“T understand the language of these 
people,” Wells answered. “Also, my 
wife,” nodding his head toward the rear, 
where Ellen would be. ‘‘My wife speaks 
no other.” He smiled, showing every 
tooth. “I also understand the customs. 
I was in this land before, but few knew of 
x" 

“You were not the head of your house 
then,” hissed the other politely. “It is 
different now.” 

A boy set down bags behind Wells: a 
cabinboy with thin features and burning 
eyes. He stood behind Wells, waiting an 
order. His face was turned up to the 
nobleman’s in apparently rapt devotion. 
What a perfect servant, Ellen decided. 

Wells stood a half-head taller than the 
others. His bare head marked him 
plainly, and Williams, as Sanderson’s 
messenger, had no difficulty in finding 
him. Williams’ face was still flushed, for 
Sanderson’s greeting had been curt, cold. 

“Are you Kayama-san?” he asked, a 
bit out of breath. 

Wells bowed gravely. 


The Lord of the Thunder Gate: 





“T didn’t know—I was just told by Mr. 
Sanderson—that you are the man who—” 

“Brings the body,” Wells finished for 
him, bowing again. 

Williams shuddered. 

“Tt is on the boat that I came over on?” 

Wells bowed for the third time in 
assent, taking keen enjoyment from the 
other’s distress. A hot dislike struck him 
immediately upon the close sight of 
Williams. He wondered how he had ever 
trusted or liked the man. It was as an 
unpleasant taste in his mouth when 
Alberta stepped to Williams’ side; her 
manner was eloquent of so much love— 
love that could not be a new thing. 
Williams turned toward her, about to 
present Wells; smiled at her: the picture 
that they made was a vivid one to the man 
they had wronged, whose angry eyes, in 
spite of all the restraint under which he 
labored, fell upon Alberta’s face. 

She gave him a dazzling smile. He had 
seen that smile before. 

“And this is the Japanese lord,” 
Alberta announced gayly, then, quickly, 
to Williams, “He understands English, 
doesn’t he, Ray?” 

‘“‘Why—yes—he spoke English to me.’ 

Wells did not see his uncle — 
and the voice at his elbow startled him. 

“It is good of you to take so much 
trouble for me,” Sanderson said. “‘I only 
trust that it is because this voyage fitted 
into your own plans.” 

Wells gathered himself in hand, and 
turned toward his uncle. Nothing of 
recognition, no amazement at a resem- 
blance, was on the other’s face. Why 
should there be? Wells realized. He had 
months to perfect his part, the disfiguring 
bandage and foreign dress, his acquired 
habit of narrowing his eyes and holding 
his lips very tightly together, his darkened 
skin and thinned face, to which he would 
add, in a moment, his ey ate stilted 
English with “I” exchanged for “r ”’ 

Wells was shocked at oulaiaits 
appearance. It told him plainly that the 
old man had been and still was suffering; 
there were new wrinkles, the whole face 
and figure were expressive of laxity, sad- 
ness. Wells felt a desire to get matters 
over with. Settled. Quickly. Instead 
there must be ceremonial dinners, and 
vacant speech. 

Anger surged upinhim. He had a per- 
verse desire to hurt some one, and yet did 
not dare vent it upon Alberta or Williams, 
who were the cause. 

“T am on my wedding journey,” he 
answered Sanderson. He indicated Ellen. 
“This is my wife. My first wife.” 

Albe rta giggled. “How deliciously 
naive!” she whispered to Williams. 

Sanderson approached the point at 


once. 
“You know how—my nephew died, 
sir?” (Alberta whispered huskily to 


Ray that Uncle Sandy was like that, now; 
always thinking of Bob, and never mind- 
ing where he spoke of him—imagine, right 
on the wharf, and interrupting a Japanese 
reception!) 

Wells was not ready to answer the 
question at all, so: “I am very tired. We 
can speak of this later.” 

Sanderson nodded. “I had hoped, sir, 
that you would come with me—with us— 
to my home. I had prepared rooms for 
you. A suite as comfortable as any hotel 
could furnish. If you and your wife 
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could? I—I would like—I am anxious 
to hear—he was about your height, sir, 
but a bit broader in the shoulder, perhaps 
—of course, I did not understand,” 
glance at the waiting Japanese who chafed 
at the delay, “that you would have so 
many friends who have claims upon you. 
But—” he left the sentence unfinished 

The leader of the delegation smiled, 
nodding. 

“There will be a banquet,” he admitted, 
“with the honorable Kayama-san as our 
zuest.” 


FOR a moment Wells did not see his 
way: if he went with the Japanese, as 
Kayama-san rightly should do, it would 
prolong Sanderson’s suspense and pain, 
to say nothing of his own impatience; if 
he went with the white man, the Japanese 
would think it queer—more than queer. 

And in a flash it came to him that he 
need not care longer what they thought! 

“T have business so gravely important 
that the ghosts of my ancestors will come 
to hear,” he confided to the leader of the 
delegation, dropping his voice and chang- 
ing the language. ‘‘It concerns the honor 
of my house. Tomorrow, perhaps? I do 
not cause you too great disappointment? 
You will excuse me? Good! 

Tomorrow! Let them search for Kay- 
ama-san tomorrow, if all went well. 

“T will go with you,” Wells told Sander- 
son. “I, and my wife.” 

“Permit us to send men. You will 
remember the danger of which I spoke?” 
The Japanese was truly flurried. 

“None will harm me,” Wells answered 
grandiloquently. 

The cabinboy behind him scraped one 
foot against the other. 

Sanderson came close to Wells’ side. 
He lowered his voice. “I had better see 
the steamship people about—about the 
body?” 

“The proper steps have already been 
taken,” Wells assured him. ‘Everything 
has been done in my name, and will be 
attended to promptly. All details are 
arranged. Wait. It will not be long. 
Yoh! Talk is tiresome to me.’ 

Ellen was glad .when Alberta guided 
her off the dock (ahead of her husband, 
but she had no opportunity to object) for 
all of the talk was not understandable, 
and she felt apart from them all. Wells 
and Williams followed the women to the 
waiting machine. Sanderson watched 
them all move off, standing morose, 
gazing at the boat which contained to his 
mind his young Bob; Alberta missed 
him and saw him standing motionless, 
instantly she smiled and waved her hand 
at him, but Sanderson, as if in some rigid 
trance, gave these signals no recognition 
whatever. Upon this Alberta called to 
him. 

“Uncle Sandy! Wake up, dear!” 

Sanderson gave no sign that he heard, 
but nevertheless stalked after them. 

The Japanese delegation were startled 
at this unexpected turn. They had 
already heard that Aochi’s heir was given 
to unexplainable doings, surely this alone 
was the reason that he had apparently 
slighted them. That must be it. 

“‘He’s been like that ever since 
Alberta called back to Williams. 

“Tt is very sad,” Williams told Wells. 
“Although this nephew really was—well, 
he did some things—” 
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“IT understand,’ Wells agreed. “I 
know of some of these things. Is it 
desired that I speak to that man who is 
far advanced in the course of life?” 

“Fxcellent!’ Williams patted his fingers 
exultingly against the kimono-sleeve. 

Wells could see the figure at his side 
expand. What, so he knew the other 
thought, what would this Japanese know 
that was not damaging to Wells’ case? It 
would be grist to Williams’ mill. 


crowd that gathered about the automo- 
bile into which, with great swishings of 
drapery, he was assisted. The cabinboy 
deposited handbags beside the chauffeur’s 
seat and heard the order: home. 

Sanderson was the name, the cabinboy 
had already heard. He would find where 
this Sanderson lived. The great man 
might have Japanese houseboys—who 
might even be “‘of the faith’”—and the 
cabinboy had shore-leave! 

“Your foreign life begins, O-Hana,” 
Wells said in Japanese as the machine 
moved off the smooth runway of the pier. 

“When will it end, Kayama-san?”’ 

“As is ordered.” 

“The woman is beautiful,” Ellen said 
presently in her halting Japanese. 

“Beautiful as Kitsune.”” He did not 
explain that Kitsune was the fox-woman. 

“Good as she is beautiful?” 

“No woman is good, the gods tell us.” 

“Would you think me beautiful, if I 
were as she?” 

“Tt is not well to criticize the gods, who 
make us as we are.” He felt that very 
adroit and was pleased with himself. 

“Of what are you two talking?’ 
Alberta asked brightly. 

“Perhaps, according to your foreign 
customs, I err in repeating,” Wells an- 
swered smoothly. ‘‘We were discussing 
your beauty.” 

“No woman dislikes that,’ Alberta 
retorted, slipping her hand frankly into 
Williams’. “Do they, dear?” to Ellen. 

“I do not know. My lord does not 
find me—pleasing in his eyes.” 

“Why, my dear!” She looked naughtily 
at Wells. “If you'll just place your wife 
in my hands, I’ll find some one who’ll 
think she’s a duck. J think she’s ravish- 
ing.” 





“A duck should swim in its own pond,” 
Wells said heavily. “In Japan a wife is 
satisfied with the attentions of her own 
husband. I do not wish my wife to be 
any one’s duck.” 

“Don’t mind Miss Hayward,” Williams 
said. ‘‘But, seriously, your wife is very 
lovely.” 

“In Japan,” Wells repeated the phrase 
grimly, “it is not according to the code of 
honorable conduct to discuss wives. It 
is plain that I have much to learn in this 
country.” 

“T’'ll help you all I can,” Williams told 
him easily. 

_ Sanderson had not spoken a word, nor 
intimated that he heard any of the con- 
versation, yet Alberta thought that he 
might be listening. As well, then—‘‘Mr. 
Williams can truly help you. He likes to 
help,” she added, fearing that the Japanese 
might decline. 

“There will be nothing he can do,” 
Wells said very quietly and gravely. His 
meaning was double-turned, but none 
knew of this save himself. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 








Wells was oblivious to the curious . 
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How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 


See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 


there are pretty teeth to show. But 
dingy teeth are kept concealed. 
The difference lies in film. That is 


what stains and discolors. That is what 
hides the tooth luster. Let us show you, 
by a ten-day test, how millions now fight 
that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 

Im. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, there- 
fore, leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a dingy 
coat. Millions of teeth are clouded in 
that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 


decay. 
Germs constantly breed in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few people escape 
them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by care- 
ful people of some forty races. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 





two effective methods have been found. 
Authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists nearly 
all the world over are urging their daily 
use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 

hese two great film combatants are 


embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered 
essential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not re- 
main and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these 
tooth-protecting forces multiplied effect. 


These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natura! mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. This 
ten-day test will convince you by what 
you see and feel. Make it for your own 
sake, then decide what is best. 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 265, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Home in the West & 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON : 


This tennis court 
de luxe is surrounded 
by a high stone wall. 
the pattern of which 
is outlined by careful 

pointing of black 

mortar. In one corner 
is a well of Japanese 
type. The lower 
picture gives in detail 
the massive fireplace 
beside whose glow 
the hostess groups 
her guests on social 


evenings out of doors 





HAT is the life!’ said a tennis ways and byways, with a pack on my 
fan when he saw the _photo- Lure of the Open back. While you toast marshmallows at 
graphs reproduced on this page. yonder handsome fireplace I’ll be frying 
“Not for me,” was the critical i 
comment of his companion, a hiking fan— 


bacon in my wilderness camp.” 
. play in spotless sporty clothes can linger Two points of view, yet both proved a 
“it’s too civilized. You lads that like to 


in the lap of city luxury. Me forthe high- love for the open. Luxury out of doors 
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Ignace Jan 
Paderewski 


Sturkow-Ryder 


MME. STURKOW-RYDER, 


the noted pianiste, giving concerts ‘n 
connection with the Apollo, occasioned 
the following comment in the Music 
News, a leading musical paper : 


“She played the Rachmaninoff 
‘Prelude’ with the Apollo so skill- 
fully that, although the two were 
never playing simultaneously, no 
one could ascertain which was 
playing and which was silent 
unless the eyes were used as well 


the ears.” 


Trade-Mark Registered 


=( ff HEN the Apollo comes 


into the home, an intimate 


== companionship with the 


world’s great pianists comes with 
it. For, as you sit in your chair, 
Hoffman, Bauer, Paderewski play 
for you through the Apollo, pre- 
cisely as you hear them in concert. 
Their tone, their touch, their very 
soul is reproduced. 


Or if your mood calls for the 
lighter airs, the greatest artists 
play for you in their own inimi- 
table style. The world of pianistic 
genius is at your command. 


We shall gladly send you the Apollo book- 
lets upon request and tell you where you 
may most conveniently hear the Apollo. 


THE APOLLO PIANO COMPANY, DE KALB, ILL. 


985 Market St., San Francisco 697 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 
250 Stockton St.,San Francisco 573 Fourteenth St., Oakland 
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can give as golden returns in health as 
roughing it, if luxury be your luck and 
your preference; and where can happier 
hunting grounds be found for health than 
in the sunny garden spaces and the wild- 
wood regions of the Pacific coast? 


The Home in the West 


The massive wall enclosing the pictured 


tennis court presents a mosaic pattern of 


boulders and lesser stones, effectively 
pointed with black mortar. Imagine the 
glow of the logs on that hearth when the 
evening is chill and the call of the starlit 
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out-doors is insistent. The Japanese 
well is as picturesque in its corner as 
any “old oaken bucket,” and far more 
sanitary than that moss-covered relic, 
since the water within it comes via 
modern pipes. 
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Government rules permit a wife to call 
upon Friend Husband now and then 


Light 
House 
Keeping 
Can Be 
Very 
Light 
By Day 
and 
Night— 
This is 
Neither 


Pun nor 





Poetry 
but a 
Matter 


of Fact 
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Mile Rock just outside the Golden Gate. ‘Boat ahoy!’ The - 
light-house keeper's wife is coming. She will climb 
the rope ladder sideways, hand over hand 


EEPING house in a compact 

kitchenette and living-room com- 

bination which turns into a sleep- 

ing-room at night; we all know 
about that! Or in Anne’s studio with 
corner screened to hide the prosaic gas- 
plate, the box cupboard holding a jar of 
peanut butter and a tin of wafers; or in 
an apartment with a delicatessen around 
the corner; or in a house whose ice-box 
can be replenished with perishables at 
telephone command. A_ housewife ac- 
customed to city conveniences would face 
a culinary problem in the light-house 
perched upon Mile Rock, a reef located 
in the outer harbor of San Francisco at 
the entrance of the Golden Gate. 

Having gained the necessary permission 
to visit the light-house, which fits the 
Rock with scarcely five feet of margin 
even at low tide, my companion and I 
made the trip in a fishing boat. An 


hour’s ride from Fisherman’s Wharf 
brought us to the Rock and we made 
ready to land. And the landing! ‘This 
was the great adventure of the trip. 

It being impossible to navigate a boat 
through the rocks to the foot of the light- 
house, landing is effected by means of a 
rope ladder suspended from a boom, a 
narrow platform with railing on each side 
which can be raised or lowered. The 
ladder is swung out, the pilot steers the 
boat underneath, and by expert manipu- 
lation—some seamanship in this dashing 
surf—manages to keep it there until you 
grab the rope and ascend, not the way 
you climb an ordinary ladder but side- 
ways, hand over hand and astride the 
rope. If you are an_ inexperience 
rope-climber and can’t swim, a line is low- 
ered which you slip under your arms for 
safety. Once you are landed, the sensa- 
tion of being perched on a cement-and- 
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GROUN D CHOCOLATE 
























Mix to a paste, add hot milk, stir and 
boil—that’s the make-it-in-a-minute 
recipe for the pioneer and premier 
breakfast drink of the West! 


Is breakfast a leisurely affair in your 
home? Then, there’s nothing more 
cheery, nothing more fragrant or 
friendly than a steaming cup of 
Ghirardelli’s. Or, should breakfast 
chance to be a hurried affair, there’s 
nothing quicker-to-make or better- 
to-take than a bracing cup of Ghirar- 


delli’s. 


Note to Mothers: Here’s one break- 
fast drink you can let the children 
drink to their fill. Ghirardelli’s 
makes a warming, delicious food- 
drink with no “Don’ts” in it—for 
youngsters or grown-ups or any- 
one! Send for new recipe book- 
let—free! 


D. GHIRARDELLI Co. 
Since 1852 San Francisco 
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Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 

Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 

18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 


Clark's 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


‘cuz MEDITERRANEAN 


Sumptuous SS “EMPRSSS of SCOTLAND" 
25000 Gross ‘10ns, Specially Chartered 
6S DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, ete. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, NewY ork. 
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Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of 
ee over 200 Selected 
Design 
CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 


—for any climate 






“Representative Ca'if. Homes” “West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—61 50 Houses ~6 and 7 Rooms-— $1 
“The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 75 Houses—8-4-5 Rooms—$1 
SPECIAL OFFER sena $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREB. 


Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & OO., Architects, 884 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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steel tower, viewing a wide horizon of 
turquoise sea, curving hills and gleaming 
city, is an indescribable thrill. 

The keeper and his assistant very 
courteously showed us from top to bottom 
of the huge “can.” We descended into 
the tube, or lower part, by a cement stair- 
way which leads to the base of the struc- 
ture, and found ourselves only a few feet 
from the water. When the tide is low, 
mussel-fishing is possible, the only out- 
door sport that the Rock affords. The 
engine room is on the first floor, a model of 
neatness and order, with cases of shining 
tools, and the twin engines glistening in 
fresh coats of pzint. 

But it was in the housekeeping quarters 
that we were most interested. How do 
these men manage with the cooking and 
the cleaning, when Government rules do 
not allow a wife to preside over the culi- 
nary part of this remote establishment? 
We learned that they manage wonderfully 
well. Living-room and kitchen are in 
one, spotless and orderly, cosy and cheer- 
ful. Each man has a locker, a huge 
chest on the balcony outside in which he 
keeps meat, vegetables and other perish- 
able articles—no refrigerator necessary in 
this breezy place! Each has his own cup- 
board with his name on it, containing 
staples and dishes. Some meals are 
cooked together when the men are off 
duty at the same time. Others must be 
cooked and eaten separately. And these 
housekeepers can cook! They served us 
with a tempting lunch to prove it. To be 
sure, their wives come to their assistance 
now and then with cakes, pies and other 
things, but it is evident that “marooned” 
men must not let any item be forgotten 
in ordering supplies, there being no corner 
grocery to go to. The most serious thing 
that has happened so far, the keeper 
informed us, was once when they found 
themselves out of tobacco! 

The sleeping apartments are tiny, the 
keeper’s containing a bed, table and chair, 
the other providing for two assistants with 
built-in bunks like a ship’s cabin. Light 
comes from numerous small windows. 
As for air, the wind roars incessantly 
round the tower, and one fancies how 
weird it may be at night, surrounded by 
‘gales and fog, cut off from the city with 
all its amusements and interests. While 
here, if you want to get out, you don’t! 
You just go up, down or round! 

After a visit to the lamp, a huge affair 
composed of plates of glass arranged in 
prismatic effect, we heard our fisherman’s 
signal and prepared to descend. This 
time, for tidal reasons, we used the ladder 
at the opposite side, a matter of sixty feet 
as compared to twenty-five feet, the 
length of the one we climbed on arriving. 
It was safe enough, secured by a life-line. 
But it seemed at least a lifetime that | 
swung above the waters until I finally felt 
the deck beneath my feet and tumbled 
into the shelter of the launch. 

Crara Fassett. 





Mrs. Ingleby s Adobe 


OW, I want you to build me a 
house in the real old Spanish 
style. None of your modernized 
or restored kind, but the genuine 
old-fashioned article; with adobe walls 
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and deep window seats, and a balcony all 
round the second story.’ 

“Tt is difficult to obtain sun-dried brick 
now-a-days, and I don’t think the adobe 
is altogether adapted to modern buildings. 
Why not have ordinary brick, stuccoed 
over to give the effect? I will guarantee 
to build you a very artistic new-style 
Spanish house, which will be much more 
satisfactory.” 

“Well, you draw up some plans, and we 
will submit them to my wife. Mrs. In- 
gleby will be home tomorrow and she 
knows exactly what she wants.’ 

The architect sighed; he had had ex- 
perience of young wives as amateur house- 
builders. They generally wanted any 
number of impracticable things and at the 
lat moment wanted them all changed. 
But this promised to be a remunerative 
undertaking and as the lot faced upon the 
main thoroughfare of the old Spanish 
town the building, if a handsome one, 
would be in a position to attract attention. 

In due course the plans were presented 
but Mrs. Ingleby scarcely looked at them. 
She spent several days going over the 
adobes that were still extant in the neigh- 
borhood; she had coaxed and flattered 
several old Spanish women to let her 
enter their homes; she had taken the 
measurements; she really knew just what 
she did want and had made a rough draw- 
ing for the architect to put into shape. 

“Now,” she said, “you draw that prop- 
erly for me, and then we will see how much 
it is likely to cost.” 

“But this will look more like an army 
barracks than a private residence.” 

“Nol it will look very much like the old 
hotel round the corner only on a smaller 
scale, and’ that was a real old Spanish 
building.” 

The architect wer to interview Mr. In- 
gleby privately at his office. 

“My dear sir, this house will not look 
like a gentleman’s place at all. Mrs. In- 
gleby has certainly studied out the Span- 
ish idea, but I am afraid it will not pre- 
sent an attractive appearance.” 

“Tt seems to me, though, that it is going 
to be extremely comfortable inside.” 

“Yes. I believe it will, but I wish you 
would let me add some beautifying and 
artistic features to the frontage.” 

“No. We will have it just as Mrs. In- 
gleby has planned. It is to be her house, 
and she had set her heart upon a real 
adobe.” 

The building operations were pushed 
on vigorously, and meanwhile Mrs. In- 
gleby was not idle. She had long conver- 
sations with old Spanish women in their 
gardens, and asked their advice as to 
what to plant in hers, for hers was to be a 
“native” garden also. She discovered 
that the same kinds of flowers grew in 
them all, and she discovered also that 
there was a sentiment of some kind at- 
tached to almost every flower. 

First of all, she must be sure to have the 
Rose of Castile. Americans thought it a 
very poor, straggling kind of rose, but it 
had the sweetest scent of them all, and as 
it had originally been introduced from 
Old Spain it was very dear to the heart of 
every Spaniard. Then she must have a 
cactus alg that is a favorite flower 
with Spaniards, and there must be mari- 
golds and scarlet columbines, because 
yellow and red, “huevos y tomates,” are 
the Spanish colors. 
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For cooking, just add water 


Carnation Milk is much richer than whole 
milk because part of the water has been taken 
away by evaporation. For cooking, therefore, 
add an equal part of water to the Carnation 
you use and you will have milk of normal 
richness. If you want thinner milk, all you 
have to do is increase the amount of water. 
Use Carnation just as it comes from the 
container, or slightly diluted, for creaming 
coffee, fruits and cereals. Buy Carnation Milk 
regularly from your grocer. It is economical, 
convenient and absolutely pure. Send today 
for the Carnation Cook Book. 


CaRNATION MILK Propucts Company 
1162 Consumers Building, Chicago 1262 Stuart Building, Seattle 


a Milk 


The label is red and white 


Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” 





Carnation Milk Products Co. 


Mi LK New York Chicago 


~~. eee ? Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 








ency to spread. This recipe makes enough icing 
for one cake. 

Plain Icing—1% cups sugar, % ¢c upC arnation Milk, 
4 cup water, 1 teaspoon butter, % tez aspoon v anilla. 
Put sugar and milk ina saucepan and stir until 
mixture begins to boil. Boil without stirring until it 
makes a soft ball in cold water. Remove from fire, 
add butter and vanilla. Beat until of right consist- 
ency to spread. This recipe makes enough icing for 
one cake. 
Always thoroughly mix Carnation Milk and water. 


There are many other recipes as good 
as these in the Carnation Recipe Book. 
Send for it. 


One Egg Cake! egg, %4 cup sugar, % cup butter 
or substitute, 6 tablespoons water, 1% cups flour, 
2 tablespoons Carnation Milk, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder. Cream the butter or substitute, add sugar 
gradually, and well beaten egg. Mix and sift flour 
and baking powder, add alternately with milk to 
first mixture. Bake in a buttered shallow pan. 
Spread with Chocolate Icing. 

Chocolate Icing—1 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons Car- 
nation Milk, 6 tablespoons water, 1 square un- 
sweetened chocolate, % teaspoon vanilla. Put milk 
and sugar in a saucepan and stir well before boiling. 
Boil until a soft ball can be formed in water, then 
add the chocolate which has been melted over hot 
water. Add vanilla and beat until of right consist- 
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C from the isle of Ceylon 
©’ comes the cocoanut— 
and from the other far 
corners the fruits and nuts, 
sweets and wonderful choc- 
olate for Vogan’s TAN-JAR. 


TAN-JAR—the unusual in 
sweetmeats, awaits your 
purchase the length and 
breadth of the Pacific Coast 


country. 


—or, upon receipt of $1.50 
we will send a full pound 
to any address in the United 
States. 


Vogan Candy Co. 


Portland, Oregon 


Vogans 
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The sweet scented lemon-verbena tree 
would be a necessity in her garden, for its 
pungent dried leaves are good to put among 
the sheets and pillow-cases in the linen 
press; and it would be wise to have valer- 
ian and mallow because they are “muy 
bueno para remedio,” and prove wonder- 
fully curative in a variety of ailments. 

By the time the house was finished 
Mrs. Ingleby had trees, roots, cuttings 
and seedlings, all growing in boxes and 
tubs, ready to be planted out; most of 
them gifts from her kindly Spanish 
acquaintances. She herself superintended 
the laying out of the garden walks which 
were paved with large bones of whales, 
beaten down into the earth. Over the 
gateway an arch was made of two im- 
mense whale vertebrae, and over that the 
Rose of Castile was to clamber. 

In a very short time tourists began to 
notice this typical Syanish house with its 
old-fashioned garden, which grew and 
blossomed apace; and sometimes when 


—., 


Mrs. Ingleby (who had been a Baltimore 
girl) was sitting on the balcony, passers-by 
would comment audibly upon her dark 
eyes and hair and perfect typeof Latin 
beauty. 

Little by little stories grew. One tour. 
ist would tell another, and people on the 
cars invariably pointed out the house in 
passing. Amateur photographers snapped 
it and groups of Raymond excursionists 
would pause in front of the gate. 

One afternoon, exactly twelve months 
from the day when the Inglebys took pos. 
session, an elderly man and woman stood 
in the middle of the road and gazed long 
and earnestly at the house. 

“Yes,” said the man, “they tell me that 
is the oldest adobe here, and still standing 
in perfect repair. It must have been 
built, I guess, somewhere round 1814. 
Yes,” he continued, slowly and thought- 
fully, “‘I am glad to have seen that. Itisa 
mighty interesting and_ well-preserved 
old relic.” Anita L. Murray. 


























The exterior is attractive, with white walls, green roof, red brick steps and chirnney 


A Small House of Colonial Design 


HIS little house of Colonial design 

is compactly built, necessitating 

the minimum amount of care, yet 

providing every comfort for a 
small family. 

The exterior color scheme is attractive 
with white clapboards, green roof, red 
brick entrance steps and chimney, in 
effective contrast. ‘Ihe pergola at the 
left, with vine-covered trellises and tiled 
floor, forms a delightful outdoor sitting- 
room. 

A French entrance door leads directly 
into the living-room. As shown by the 
accompanying floor plan, the living-room 
and dining-room are in one. This room 
is papered in French gray and the wood 
work is ivory. A fire place of tile is at 
one end of the room and at the other end 
are a built-in buffet and cupboards. The 
kitchen is small, but the arrangement of 
range, sink, cupboards and_ breakfast 
nook is convenient and practical. The 
house is planned to do away with the 
necessity of keeping a maid, and with the 
addition of the breakfast nook the house- 
wife is saved many steps. Adjoining the 
kitchen is a screen porch with laundry 
trays and a closet. 





The bath adjoins the bedrooms and is 
finished with white tile. Plenty of light 
and fresh air are provided for in the bed 
rooms. They are papered in dainty 
colors and the woodwork is ivory. ‘There 
is ample closet room. 

GertRuDE Luckey WALDRON. 


Somer Ourmac Room 
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LIVING DINING Room 
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‘Hill Teele s 
Murder Dream 


(Continued from page 23) 


the cover of darkness, steal a boat to go 
down the river. But a terrible gale arose, 


rendering this project impossible, and the | 


murderers determined to take passage by 
the Oregon stage that night. 

Fate went steadily against them. Hill 
Be achy, owner of the stage- -line, for the 
first time since he lived in Lewiston was 


up after nine o'clock. He was sitting | 


in the stage office and talking to a Judge 
Berry when a tall man, muffled to the 
eyes. walked in. 


“When does the stage leave for Wal- | 


lula?’ he asked Clerk Hardin, who was at 
the desk, preparing the waybill for the 
outgoing stage. 

“In half an hour—twelve o’clock.” 

“T want four tickets.” 

“Very well. What names?” 

The stranger hesitated. Then he said: 

“John and Bill Smith, Harry and Tom 
Jones. What fare?” 

“Sixty dollars.” 

“We'll get aboard at the postoflice,” 
said the man, laying three twenties on the 
desk. 

The stranger’s odd hesitation and the 
unusual number of Smiths and Joneses 
in a party of four were not lost upon 
Beachy. Suspecting a robbery, he not 


only sent word to the express company to | 
dispatch no treasure box, but he was at the | 


postofice when the quartette made their 
appearance and got into the stage. All 
were well muffled, as if against the incle- 
mency of the night, but Beachy’s keen eye 
detected Howard and Romaine and then 
identified Lowry, the man who had 
bought the tickets. His dream came 
back, and as the stage drove off, he turned 
to Judge Berry, who had accompanied 
him, and said: 

“Lloyd Magruder has been murdered!” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T don’t think, I know it. Three of 
those men are Doc Howard, Chris Lowry 
and Jim Romaine. They have done away 
with Magruder and are escaping. No 
time is to be lost. I will have horses 
saddled at once and you and [| and the 
sheriff will overtake and arrest them.” 

“Why, Beachy, you must have gone 
crazy! Magruder is still at Bannack. 
You know that only yesterday his wife 
received a letter saying he would not leave 
there for twelve days. Be quiet, and 
don’t make a laughing s:ock of yourself.” 

Judge Berry's assured manner showed 
Beachy the futility of attempting to 
impress the public with the correctness of 
his own opinion. He said no more but 
returned with his friend to the hotel and 
went to bed. 

Four days passed, when from Bannack 
arrived a party of traders of whom Beachy 
eagerly inquired: 

“Where is Magruder?” 

“W hy, hasn’t he come in yet?” 

“No. 

“Then he must have gone round by way 
of Salt Lake or got lost, for he left Ban- 
nack four days ahead of us in company 


with Charley Allen, Bill Phillips, Doc 








Come direct to San Diego 
over the new San Diego and 
Arizona Railway, operated in 
connectionwiththe Southern 
Pacific, Rock Island and the 
E. P. & S. W. Golden State 
Route, and enjoy a daylight 
ride through magnificent 
Carriso Gorge and Old 
Mexico. 
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oo sunsets of pur- 
pleand gold—thesong 
of the surf on the shore—the 
warm Pacific and clear bay 
rippling in the sunlight are 
the beginnings of beauty 
and charm every week in the 
year at San Diego, California. 

Here 100,000 busy resi- 
dents live the more happily 
for almost continuous sun- 
shine. Miles of garlanded 
streets surround the broad 
lawns and blazing flower 
courts of the great park, with 
its daily concerts, and cach 
day in the year brings new 
opportunities for life out of 
doors with every sport of 
land and ocean, and every 
where the hospitality of 
pleasant people. 

With even a moderate 
competence you can live 
easily and happilyaway from 
rigors of heat and cold, in 
year-round beauty of ocean, 
mountains and flowers, at 


SanDiEgo 


Califos oa 





















tellsawonder- ~ 
ful story about 
San Diego, California. 


sAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
202 Chamber of Commerce Building, San Diego, California. 














Sign the coupon and get Gentlemen: I should like to read your fascinating story of San 

it free by return mail. Diego, California. Please send me your free booklet. 
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Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company are received 





quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years ago an applica- 
tion was made for a patent which 
created the possibility of speech be- 
tween distant points. It was the 
culmination of years of study, re- 
search and experiment. It suggested 
a new aid in commerce and domestic 
life; a new tie to bind the people to- 
gether. But it was only a suggestion 
—a dream. 


To make that dream come true re- 
quired the creation of an organization 
unlike any other. It demanded a kind 
of scientific knowledge that was yet 
to be formulated, as well as a type of 
equipment still to be devised. And 
it necessitated the financial and moral 
support of many communities. 


Out of this situation grew the Bell 
System, bringing not only a new 
public service, but a new democracy 
of public service ownership—a 
democracy that now has more than 
200,000 stockholders—a partnership 
of the rank and file who use telephone 
service and the rank and file em- 
ployed in that service. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
exists to serve the people and is 
AERHON 
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Crate Oe toward Better Service 


BON-OPTO 


Is Prescribed and 
Recommended by Physicians 





for the eyes of 
motorists, to restore 
the normal moisture 
to the eyes and make 
them feel fresh and 
fine. 


BON-OPTO 
Strengthens Eyesight 














owned directly by the people—con- 


trolled not by one, but controlled 
by all. 
Evolution is going on. Each year 


the ownership is more widespread. 
Each year the various processes of 
the service are performed more efh- 
ciently and economically. Each year 
new lines and extensions are con- 
structed. The responsibility of the 
management is to provide the best 
possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible cost and to provide 
new facilities with the growth of de- 
mand. To do these things. requires 
equipment, men and money. 


The rates must furnish a net re- 
turn sufficient to induce you to be- 
come a stockholder, or to retain your 
stock if you already are one; after 
paying wages sufficient to attract and 
retain capable men and women in the 
service. They must adequately sup- 
port and extend the structure of 
communication. 


These are considerations for the 
interest of all—public, stockholders, 
employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 








RRHAL JELLY 
is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 
chronic catarrh, head- 
ache, sore nose, etc. 
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20 Treatment 
tin on receipt 
of your name 
and address 
KONDON 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Howard, Chris Lowry, Jim Romaine and 
two others—there were nine in all.” 

Beachy stood a moment as if thunder- 
struck. Then he said, deliberately and 
positively: “Gentlemen, Lloyd Magruder 
has been murdered, and know the 
murderers!” 

By this time a crowd had collected and 
Beachy’s remark provoked a lively dis- 
cussion. The friends of Howard and 
Lowry were hotly resentful, and others 
merely laughed. But Beachy remained 
unshaken. Turning to his friend, Tom 
Farrell, the only man in town to share his 
belief in the guilt of Howard and Lowry, 
he said: 

“Tom, I’m off for Portland and I want 
you withme. I'll payallexpenses. You 
and I agree as to the fate of Magruder. 
Now for the men who killed him.” 

“‘How about requisitions?” 

“They’re in my pocket. 
it would come to this that the day after 
Howard and Lowry left I applied for re- 
quisition papers. Be ready in half an hour. 

By frequent changes of horses at the 
different stage stations Beachy and 
Farrell reached Wallula in time to catch 
the next boat for Portland. Arriving 
there, they learned the gang had taken the 
steamer the day before for San Francisco. 
As another steamer was not to leave for 
nine days, the pursuers took the stage for 
Yreka, California, the nearest telegraph 
station, and from there wired to the San 
Francisco police, requesting the arrest of 
the four on a charge of murder. 

On his arrival in San Francisco four 
days later, Beachy was shown to their 
cell. They were visibly disturbed by his 
appearance, and even ~ dese turned pale 
when told they were charged with the 
murder of Magruder. Obeying an inscru- 
table prompting, Beachy, at the close of 
the interview, offered each his hand in 
turn, and was electrified when Page, in 
the act of shaking hands, scratched his 
palm. 

Daylight was in sight. Corroboration 
of the truth of a suspicion which up to 
now had no more substantial foundation 
than the filmy fabric of a dream came 
when Page, under the pressure of an 
vearly-day third degree, improvised for the 
occasion by Beachy, broke down and 
confessed to the facts of the crime, as here 
related. With Page accepted as the 
State’s witness, Howard, Lowry and 
Romaine were convicted, and on March 4, 
1864, hanged at Lewiston. 








The Loneliness 
of Six- Prong 


(Continued from page 28) 


His movements defied the eye to follow 
them; one second he was crouched on the 
ground; the next moment he was miracu- 
lously on the buck’s foreshoulders, claws 
ripping deeply, teeth seeking a death hold 
in the neck. 

But this was no normal deer. The in- 
stant Six-Prong felt the pang of those 
cutting claws, he heaved his bulk side- 








ways and about, as though he were light 


I was so sure 
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and asa fawn. At the same time he flung up | } 
his head, his antlers back-stabbing at the 
Jer- devil-cat clinging to him. And the sharp 
and tines found their mark, for, with a blood- 
der chilling squall, the cougar loosed his hold 
the and leaped clear. 
Crouched on the ground, his eyes nar- 
ind rowed to slits of opalescent fire, the lion 
lis- set himself. Head down, until the lance- 
ind points were depressed, the buck drove at 
ers his ancient foe. 
ied Yet before those spears reached him the 
om cougar jerked upward and forward. But 
his a miscalculation of two inches he made, 
ry, for as the big cat leaped, Six-Prong flung 
his head upward involuntarily, and in- 
int stead of landing on the buck’s neck, the 
ou lion impaled himself on the tined antlers 
er. and hung there mortally wounded, though 
still the personification of slashing vin- 
dictiveness. 
ire To Six-Prong it seemed as though burn- 
er ing fagots had been bound to his head; his 
r'e- neck and foreshoulders felt seared and 
Ir. there was wrung from him a cry like that 
he of a human being. At the risk of wrench- 
id ing his neck out of joint, he slued his head 
ch sideways and heaved mightily with his 
1g antlers, and the movement catapulted the 
1€ cougar into a cluster of giant blackberry 
0. — Deeper into the sae “ 9 e ‘ 
or and out of sight, the great cat dragged 
or himself, pent leave it. Before night- | ride AY W hite Lie 
h fall he > discovered _— by the 
n gray jays and camp-robbers, who would ‘6 ’ ” 
of pass the word among the small kindred, Sorry, I can’t go. 
and there would be excitement and re- Into her young life has crept the ache of loneliness, because 
ir joicing that one more slayer had reached she is too proud to share her secret with her friends. 
the end of his trail of crimes. Her relentless mirror tells the story: she was careless of 
“ FoR a her radiant teeth and their beauty slipped away. 
e stood with head lowered toward the Now she is paying because she forgot the first rule for all 
- spot where the ca* had vanished. His sides who would retain their youthful charms: beware the 
f heaved from his exertions; he seemed to beauty-thief Pyorrhea! 
: be numb with agony, yet the fire of his Pyorrheastrikes from ambush. No one is immune. You may be next. 
1 fighting spirit glowed as strongly as ever. If you would checkmate Pyorrhea, watch your gums! 
5 It was his day, his hour, and although Pyorrhea begins with tender, bleeding gums. That is Nature’s warn- 
from now until the succeeding fall he ing. Slowly the gums recede, the teeth decay and loosen, pus pockets 
) might be the timorous gentle creature form and Pyorrhea germs seep throughout the system. 
> that nature had so intended, he was at To these sinister germs the medical profession has traced many serious 


ills, rheumatism, anaemia and nervous disorders of all kinds. 


this moment exalted among the coura- 
Four out of every five people past the age of forty and thousands 
















: geous. 
| Then he was aware of a presence close under forty are afflicted with Pyorrhea. Yet you can escape it if you 
. : : A sg: will follow these simple rules: 
to him. He turned in curiosity, and not 1) G : ; 
The d re h d (1) Goto your dentist regularly for teeth and 
alarm. e doe stood there; as he move ha ood a gag 
h ay oth 4 hi ie gum inspection. This is important. 
she stretched her head toward him, as 1 (2) Start using Forhan’s For the Gums today. 
to better communicate a message. Gently Forh ae alan il | 
he licked his terrible wounds. Gratitude ores Heat the: Cine Sarr Seat ony perrens 
s . ? Pyorrhea, but it will check its progress, if used 
it may or may not have been; who shall consistently, and used in time. 
say that the wild kindred is wes capable Forhan’s is also a pleasant dentifrice to use. 
of such deep emotion? Perhaps she It keeps the teeth clean and white, the gums 
sensed that he was a conqueror, in whose firm and healthy. 35c and 60c, in the United 
presence she was awed. States and Canada. At all druggists. 
But, understanding must have passed Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


between them; for he turned, and stagger- 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


ing a bit, moved through the trees toward 
the dawn and the High Meadows, the 


doe—his mate—close behind. Into the 9 
glorious tintings of a new day they went; | orha ~ 
he leading, she following, as it was, and 
is—as it ever shall be. 

FOR THE GUMS 
a Pyorrhea 









Wilbur Hall has written a new series for 
SUNSET, a series of ‘‘inside’’ revelations of 
a man’s lifelong efforts to live by his wits. 
These stories are based on the experiences 
of a_ real-life character, and prove the 
futility of such an ambition. The first will 
appear next month.—The Editors. 
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” When Nature 
is Niggardly 


OUR face has beauty of feature, 
and the glow of health. But you 
eed more than these to be beautiful. 


You need the naturalness of coloring 


and Rouge Mandarine,* 
preparations in the Bourjois Cabinet Assortment at 
your drug store. 
deep, rich red in the heart of the rose; and Rouge 
Mandarine for its softer, more delicate hue. 
for them at your dealer's. 


poursois, JAVA race powDer 
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which a fine French Face Powder like Bourjois’ 
| Java* will give. 
richer tone to your natural coloring, and enhance 
the beauty of your face. 


ASHES OF ROSES* ROUGE 


Java will give a deeper, 


‘ two of the twelve leading 
Ashes of Roses is named for the 


Look 


CA compliment to your Complexion 
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A. BOURJOIS & CO., INC. 

PARIS 3114 West 34th Street NEW YORK 
Enclosed ind. 10c for samples of Bourjois’ “‘Java’’ 
Face Powder and Bourjois’ “Ashes of Roses’’ Rouge. 
White 0 Naturelle 0 Rose 0 Rachel 0 
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Address 
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Watch Your Weight Fe 
N-O-W! 


Correct weight is your most 
definite guide post to good 
health, Questions of health, 
beauty, exercise, and diet are 
greatly determined by what 
you weigh. Exercising, diet 
ing or treatments mean noth 
ing unless you know daily 
what — you are secur- 
ing. And 


Health- 0-Meter 


“The Pilot of Health’’ 


Will tell you, instantly accurately 
and economically. Simply step on 
and read the dial. Thousands in 
daily successful use. A beautiful 
addition to any bathroom. 

Get This Offer See. try and 
ee EXAMINE the 
Health-O-Meterinyour own home 
at our expense. Write for our spe- 
cial 10 Day Free Trial Offer. It will 
surely prove worth while. Address 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
Dept. S,2126W. 21st Place,Chicago 
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She Doesnt Guess 
—She Knows ! 












yo can’t help but tempt jaded appetites if 
you start the meal with hot STEERO 
bouillon. 


STEERO bouillon cubes are convenient for 
any emergency — afternoon teas, for children 
afte r school, unexpected guests, and a score of 


other things. 
_ Put STEERO bouillon cubes on your order 
ist today. Send 10c for samples and 64-page 
cook book. 
Schieffelin & Co., 294 William St., 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., 


STEERO 


ge U S Pat Off 


BOUILLON CUBES 


N. Y. 


America's 
Red Armenians 


(Continued from page 19) 


But it was not to be. This is what hap- 
pened: Soon after Major Steel’s retire- 
ment, Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, issued an order that all 
rations were to be abolished at once, that 
from that time on Indians of all tribes 
must work and earn their living or starve. 
However beneficial this order may have 
been for some tribes, it spelled the doom 
of the Blackfeet, for in their part of the 
country there never was—nor ever will 
be—enough outside work to support 
them. So, with and without the permis- 
sion of their agent, they began selling their 
cattle to the reservation traders in order to 
obtain food, which the traders sold to 
them ata profit of from sixty to one hun- 
dred per cent. In this manner one of the 
trading companies became the owner of a 
great herd of Blackfeet cattle which it 
discreetly ranged far east of the reserva- 
tion. Another company placed its even 
larger herd of former Indian cattle in 
charge of a white man who had a ranch 
in the extreme northwest end of the reser- 
vation, handy to the Canadian line. This 
latter company came to the reservation in 
debt and now has a commercial rating of 
better than a million dollars. 

Article V of the Blackfeet treaty of 
1896 emphasized a fact about their reser- 
vation that was well known to its resi- 
dents, when it stated: ‘‘Since the situation 
of the Blackfeet reservation renders it 
wholly unfit for agriculture, and since 
these Indians have shown within the past 
four years that they can successfully raise 
horned cattle, and there is every proba- 
bility that they will become self-support- 
ing by attention to this industry, it is 
agreed that during the existence of this 
agreement no allotments of land shall be 
made in severalty to them.” 

One of the signers of this treaty on the 
, part of the United States was William C. 
Pollock, then and now an official of the 
Indian Bureau. He and the other signers 
for the Government, Doctor George Bird 
Grinnell and Walter M. Clements, were 
plainly told, as Doctor Grinnell knew from 
personal experience, that, although the 
reservation was as fine a grazing section as 
there was in the Northwest, it wasof no 
account agriculturally as it had frosts 
practically every summer month and 
sometimes snowstorms in August. 

In the face of this knowledge, despite 
the fact that the tribe’s main support, the 
cattle herds, were dwindling, and without 
the consent of the Blackfeet, the Indian 
Bureau calmly took over more than $900,- 
000 of tribal funds for the construction of 
an irrigation system upon their reserva- 
tion, with the intention that they should 
change from stock raising to agriculture. 
The lands to be irrigated were nearly all 
in the eastern part of the reservation, re- 
mote from the homes of the Indians. But 
each member of the tribe was to be 
allotted forty acres of irrigable land, and 
heads of families were expected to build, 
each of them, a home, fences, stables and 
corrals down there, and break up the land 


























: and put in large acreages of grain. Where 
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these famil'es were each of them to obtain 
the $3000 or $4000 necessary for all these 
improvements, the Bureau did not state. 
But :t soon found that $2,0c0,coo more 
would be required to complete the useless 
irrigation system, and having exhausted 
the Blackfeet funds, it persuaded Con- 
ress to advance the money upon the 
“reimbursable” plan, that is, the cost of 
the work to be made a charge upon the 
irrigable land. 

When the Blackfeet were selling about 
the last of their cattle in order to obtain 
food, the Indian Bureau under Com- 
missioner Cato Sells began issuing to 
members of the tribe patents in fee to 
their allotments of land, 280 acres of graz- 
ing land and forty acres of irrigable land 
to each person. At this time, too, the 
Bureau leased reservation grazing privi- 
leges to various outside interests, particu- 
larly the Portland Land and Loan Com- 
pany, and the range was overstocked and 
eaten out. Three dry summers, the last 
one, in 1919, followed by an exceptionally 
severe winter, wiped out the starving 
cattle herds of the white leasers, the few 
remaining cattle of the Indians and the 
majority of their horses. I omitted to 
state that, before the Indian Bureau be- 
gan leasing grazing privileges to outside 
interests, it fenced the reservation at a 
cost of more than $30,000, as a protection 
to the Indian cattle. The fence has long 
since disappeared, the wire and posts 
appropriated mostly by white ‘dry 
farmers” who were located east and south 
of it. I say were located, because their 
deserted ranches, improvements that cost 
thousands and thousands of dollars, are 
proof enough of a fact that all us old- 
timers knew, namely, that the Montana 
plains have not sufficient rainfall for suc- 
cessful continuous dry-farming. 

Their cattle and horses gone, and hun- 
grier than ever, all of the Blackfeet who 
could find buyers sold their land allot- 
ments, and today the greater part of the 
irrigable land of the reservation is in the 
hands of the white traders. The vast 
investment of tribal funds, more than 
$900,000 locked up in the useless irrigation 
project, is as good as lost; they will never 
receive interest upon it. Cato Sells him- 
self stated before the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs in 1919, that the project was 
“of doubtful value,” and when the head 
of the Indian Bureau admitted that much, 
it was practically confession that the 
project* was a failure so far as benefit to 
the Indians was concerned, and that the 
demand for it arose from other than an 
Indian source. 

During the term that Captain Cooke 
was agent for the Blackfeet, Bear Chief 
Tail Feathers and I constructed a canal 
in the Two Medicine valley for the pur- 
pose of irrigating our hay lands. Later on, 
without asking the owners’ consent and 
without paying them for it, the Bureau 
took over the canal and enlarged it. Last 
summer when I visited the reservation, 
one of the owners of the original canal 
told me that he had used a little of the 
water to irrigate a few hills of potz atoes, 
and that he had been charged $42 for it. 

“That 1 is more money than I have seen 
in years,” he said. “I can never pay the 
bill, and would not if I could, for I used 
only that which was my own. Of course 





See “Hearings before the Committee on Indian 
Aff irs,” House of Representatives. Sixty-sixth Congress. 
Vol. 1, page 525. 


HANES GUARANTEE: 

We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any seam 
breaks. 









features 
that will 


appeal 
you 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR. 


1—Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are made with service-doubling lap seam. 
They fit right, with plenty of “give.” 

2—Hanes Tailored Collarette won’t gap or roll. Fits snugly around your neck 
always, and keeps the wind out. 

3—Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far stronger and better than the usual cuff. 
They fit the wrist firmly and won’t flare or rip. 

4—Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched in a special way that really keeps 
it closed. 

5—Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape through repeated washing. They never 
bunch over your shoes, but fit always. 


HESE big features alone are enough to give men folks a friendly feel- 
ing for this high-grade, popular-priced winter underwear. But there 
are other important Hanes features too—strain points strongly reinforced ; 
flat, non-irritating seams that hold fast; buttons that actually stay put; 
buttonholes that keep their shape. And all covered by the Hanes money- 
back guarantee. 
If you want underwear this winter that will give you perfect comfort 
and long wear—and at a very low price—buy Hanes. 
The Hanes winter underwear line includes heavy-weight shirts and 
drawers and heavy union suits in two weights. 
Hanes for Boys: Two weights—heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 
2 to 4 year sizes with drop seat. Also in knee length and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New AMINE If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write direct to us i 
Micon Hames, full cut aphbotie Umuow Suits! 
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Make your closed Ford 


the easiest riding car on the road 


THE Ford Sedan or Coupe 
equipped with Hassler 
Shock Absorbers is the easi- 
est riding car on the road— 
regardless of price, weight 
or wheelbase. That is the 
verdict of thousands of 
enthusiastic Hassler users. 





On closed Fords, Twin Type Hasslers are 
duplicating the remarkable performance 
that gave single type Hasslers for open 
cars a world-wide reputation even before 
closed Fords were made and sold. 


Hasslers absorb jolts that annoy you; 
they minimize vibration that tires you 
out. They stop sidesway and prevent 
accidents. Try rounding a sharp corner in 
a Hassler equipped closed car. See how 
steady and stable is the movement of the 
body. 


Every year Ford closed cars become more popu- 
lar. Every year sales of Twin Type Hasslers al- 
most double. 


Only Hasslers can give you Hassler results. Insist 
on them. You can test them ten days at our risk. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


RosBert H. Hassier, Ltp., Hamilton, Ontario 
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I can’t have any further use of the canal, 
and so end my attempts to raise a few 
potatoes in a perhaps frostless summer, 
How do you think my family and I man. 
aged to survive the hunger months of last 

| winter? I will tell you: We ate the car. 
| cases of the cattle of the Holy Family Mis. 
| sion that died of starvation.” 
| That the Indian Bureau knew as long 
| ago as 1915 that the Blackfeet were half- 
| starving, is proved by the report of Sen- 
| ator Harry Lane to the Committee on 
| Indian Affairs, which he submitted on 
| January 23, of that year. I urgently re- 
| quest readers of this article who are in- 
| terested, to procure from the Government 
Printing Office its publication, “Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation. Serial Two. Hear- 
ings before the Joint Commission of the 
| Congress of the United States, Sixty- 
third Congress, Third Session, to Inves- 
tigate Indian Affairs,”’ and read Senator 
Lane’s report therein. It is one of the 
most thorough exposures of the iniquity 
of the Indian Bureau system that was 
ever made. I can only quote his state- 
ment in regard to the food supply for the 
tribe: 

“The effects of a starvation diet upon 
these and other Indians and the fact that 
they have been starved in the past and 
are still being starved has been called to 
the attention of this commission and to 
the Indian Bureau many times in the past. 
It is well authenticated and can be estab- 
lished beyond a question of doubt to any 
fair-minded person that starvation is the 
primary though indirect cause of many 
deaths among them. This not only 
should not be, but is due to either gross 
carelessness and a lack of official fidelity 
to a sacred trust or something worse, and 
proceedings before the Department of 
| Justice should be invoked if it is not reme- 
| died... . If the condition of the Blackfeet 
| Indians at this time is to be taken as an 

index of the character of trusteeship 
| which the Government imposes upon 

other Indians, the work has been a failure. 
The spectacle is a depressing one, and calls 
not only for immediate relief but for an 





| entire and permanent change in the man- 
_ | mer of handling their affairs. One of the 


Government employes, a white man, in- 
formed me that their condition was so 
pitiful and they were so helpless that he 


| spent half his wages in buying provisions 
| for them.” 


It was in 1914, when Senator Lane 


| visited the Blackfeet, that they were fast 


selling their cattle and killing them in 
order to exist. His report states in regard 
to this: “The tribe has about $200,000 to 


| its credit in the Treasury and over $900,- 


ooo has been expended in installing rec- 
lamation projects which do not benefit 
them. . . . A few of the Indians have small 


| herds of cattle, but these are diminishing 
| rapidly for the reason that they are kill- 
| ing them off to feed their starving neigh- 
| bors, it being the custom with them to 
| divide their food to the last mouthful with 
| their hungry neighbors. The result of 
| this generous and kindly conduct on 


their part, I was informed, has been that 
Indians, some of whom a few years ago 


| had fine herds of cattle, are now without 


any and are in their turn in the bread line 
and living upon the charity of their neigh- 
the scanty rations 


issued to them by the Government. 


| Others who still possess a few head of 
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cattle are parting with them for the same 
purpose and in a few years will be with- 
out any.” 

That was in-1914. Year after year the 
same conditions prevailed. In 1920, 
when I again visited the Blackfeet and 
realized more than ever their need of re- 
lief, with other friends of the tribe I 
started a “Blackfeet Indian Relief Fund” 


in a bank on the reservation, and in the | 


press of the country made appeals for 
contributions to it. The Indian Bureau 
at once denied that there was any need 
of relief for the tribe, yet General Hugh 
L. Scott, one of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, who visited the reservation 
while I was there, had stated in his report 
to the Bureau that “‘some of them draw 
an insufficient ration of twelve pounds of 
beef a month together with a little flour, 
beans, and coffee. These old and blind 


people are utterly unable to make a liv- | 


ing, and those like them in every civilized 
community are taken care of. Their ra- 
tion of twelve pounds of meat a month is 
very inadequate and to subsist upon this 
alone is but little more than semi-starva- 
tion and tends to make the person an easy 
prey to every disease. I attribute the 


small number of old Indians now alive at | 
the various northern agencies to this | 


grudging policy of relief which allows only 
the strongest to survive.” And in his re- 
port on the Fort Belknap, Montana, 


agency, General Scott* stated that “This | 


is another run-down and neglected plant. 

It has been even more neglected than 
the one at Browning, Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion. .. . The large death rate of the old, 
crippled and destitute, caused largely by 
semi-starvation and cold, is a reproach to 
our humanity and _ civilization. 
about among the !adian houses it was 
noted that the old and crippled are in 
great need of bedding and winter clothing. 
The bedding noticed in their houses are 
usually filthy rags. They are very lightly 
clothed for summer and practically un- 
clothed for winter. This is true also on 
the Shoshone, Blackfeet and Crow Reser- 
vations, and, where there are no tribal 
funds to make a payment, clothing and 
bedding should be promptly furnished. 
Some of the white people of this country 
are becoming aroused over these condi- 
tions, and I have been asked to join in a 
newspaper attack upon the administration 
to bring about an alleviation of the 
conditions. . That the disgracefully 
neglected conditions of the Fort Belknap 
plant has been known to Commissioner 
sells for at least four years is attested by 
a letter signed by him November 22, 1916. 
It would appear that there is no effective 
system in the Indian Office for following 
up such letters and bringing about a bet- 
terment in conditions considered ‘intol- 
erable’ in the words of the Commissioner 
himself four years ago, and not yet cor 
tected.” 

Owing to the denials of the Indian 
Bureau, the response to our appeals for 
contributions to the Relief Fund was not 
generous. Some few hundred dollars were 
received and distributed to the most 
needy at the rate of four dollars per family 
per week, the cashier of the bank. and two 
teliable members of the tribe acting as 
the distributing committee. 





*See “Department of The Interior. Fifty-second 
Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners to 
the Secretary of the Interior, for the Fiscal Year Ending 

une 30, 1921,’’ pages 55 to 64. 
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drawing by 
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Do you choose her oatmeal 
as carefully as her milk? 


OU wouldn’t think of giving your baby 

“any old” milk. 

But when you say, “I want a package of 
‘oats,’” aren’t you forgetting that there is also 
a great difference in oats? 

Specify H-O (Hornby’s Oats), the only oats 
especially prepared for the food-needs of chil- 
dren by steam-cooking and pan-toasting. 

Steam-cooking in closed kettles under high 
pressure breaks down the starch-cells and dextrinizes 
the starch, thus making H-O (Hornby’s Oats) 
digestible and nourishing. 

Pan-toasting in the old-fashioned way over deep 
coal fires makes H-O golden-brown in color and 
gives that delicious H-O flavor. 

Every home can afford H-O. Health is cheap 


at any price. 


Tue 
H-O Crreat Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 





Also Makers of 
FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes 
PRESTO Self-Rising Flour 





Fan Toasted | 
f« FLAVOR 


Steam Cooked 
fbr HEALTH 


OATS 


H.C is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package 
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Beautiful Toilet Articles 
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of Fiberloid 

in lyory,’Tortoise and colors to har- 
monize with interior decorations. A 
gift intimate and lasting, Fiberloid 
will not break, dent or tarnish. 
Leading stores sell it in single piece 
somely cased sets. 
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ittractive patterns 
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foondale . Berkshire . Fair 
The FIiBERLOID CORPORATION 
InpiAN Orcuarp, Mass. 


New York Office, 55 Fifth Avenue 
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In 1921, after again visiting the tribe, | 
we sent out 3000 copies of another appeal 
for contributions to the fund and, owing | 
to still more strenuous Indian Bureau 
| statements that the Blackfeet were not in 

need, only about $400 was received and 
distributed among the needy. The Bu- 
reau stated that the Indians could obtain 
food and clothing by work that it offered, 
the cutting and hauling of three years’ | 
supply of wood for the agency. It did not 
state that it was a haul of twenty-five 
miles through snow, that few of the In- 
dians had teams and wagons and that they 
were unable to buy or obtain on credit 
supplies of food for themselves and hay 
and grain for their teams, in order to go to | 
the mountains and cut the wood. And 
now, under date of May 24, 1922, an 
official of the Glacier County Court, in | 
which the reservation is situated, writes 
me as follows: “I can not see any imme- 
diate future for the tribe. ‘There is no em- 
ployment of any kind which they can do 
as they are so short of horses. The Great 
Northern railway tried to help by giving 
numbers of them section work, but the 
labor unions stepped in and stopped that. 
Something should be done right away for 
relief for them during next winter.” 

I stated that, during Cato Sells’ term 
as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, titles 
to their allotments of land were issued to 
the majority of the Blackfeet and that, 
when their cattle were gone, they began 
selling or mortgaging their allotments in 
order to obtain food. Some of the allottees 
sold their 320 acres, including their irri- 
gable forty acres, for whatever they could 
get, but the greater number mortgaged 
their land in the hope that in some way 





| they would be able to pay off the mort- 
gage and retain the one thing of value that 
they had. None ever did that. I find 


that, according to the Glacier County 
Court records, up to May 24, 1922, there 
have been 102 foreclosures of these mort- 
gages, nearly all of them by one of the 
reservation traders. For instance, Henry 
Lehr, a Blackfeet, mortgaged his forty 
acres of irrigable land to a trader for 
$70.75 worth of goods, and the tract was 
recently sold at sheriff’s sale as follows: 
Judgment, $70.75; costs, $15.20; attor- 
ney fees, $50. ‘Total cost to the trader, 
$135.95 for forty acres of land that the 
Indian Bureau values at $2000. Richard 
Sanderville, another Blackfeet, is being 
closed out as he was unable to pay the 
mortgage of $389.90 upon his 320 acres. 
And that is about the way all the mort- 
gaged allotments go. 

I could go on and on, enumerating the 
wrongs that these Blackfeet Indians have 
suffered, but lack of space forbids. When 
I joined them forty-five years ago, they 
were 3000 full bloods, happy. carefree, 


prosperous buffalo eaters. They now 
number only 1250 full bloods, half- 
starved, consumptive, anaemic, cursed 


with trachoma, and are fast dying off and 
will soon be gone. | 

‘Thatis what the Indian Bureau has done 
to my relatives and friends, the Blackfeet. 

And across the line from them, in Can- 
ada, their brothers, the Blood Indians, 
are this spring again planting 4000 acres 
of wheat! 


This is the first of a series of articles on | 
the Indian problem. Other articles will | 


| be published in forthcoming issues.—The 
| Editors. 
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conveys the greetings of 
a season 
that wins instant 
lasting appreciation. 
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Inventions, Patents 


and Pitfalls 


(Continued from page 22) 


in return for a sum sufficient to enable | 


you to build a factory and make a small 
start, upon which you can then build up 
an ever-increasing business, you will 
assign him a tenth interest in your 


patent. He agrees and you sign a con- | 


tract to that effect. 

You build a small factory; you adver- 
tise on a small scale; you get a few orders. 
To the extent of your limited means, you 


reach out more and more, gradually 


increasing your business. 


Suddenly you discover the pages of the 


national magazines ablaze a colorful 


and expensive advertisements of your | 
invention, under your tenth-interest part- | 


ners name. Your agents report that he 
has hired droves of the best salesmen to 
be found and sent them scouring every- 
where. ‘They tell you he has built several 


enormous factories In various commer- | 


cially strategic parts of the country, each 
with a hundred times the capacity of 
yours, and with greatly reduced overhead 
expense and purchasing costs. The first 
thing you know he is underselling you and 
tying up the entire field into which you 
were gradually reaching. 

You go to him and remind him of your 
nine-tenths interest in the patent from 
which he is making a fortune—and he 
laughs at you! 

You discover then that the holder of 
a ten per cent, or even a one per cent, 
interest in a patent has a hundred per 
cent right to maks use of the invention, 
without accounting in any way to the 
principal partner. He can makea million 


dollars from a patent while the holder of | 


the larger interest is making nothing, and 
he can keep every dollar of the million 
for himself. 

Perhaps he himself hasn’t the capital 
with which to monopolize the business. 
But he can sell his interest to or license 
some big corporation, without in the least 
bothering about your consent and the big 
corporation can freeze you out. 

A one per cent interest in a patent Is 
virtually the same thing as a ninety-nine 
per cent interest, save in this one respect: 
If the entire patent rights are later sold 
to some one else, then the man with the 


one per cent interest is entitled to only 


one per cent of the proceeds. 
But even this does not always hold 


good. No minority holder in a patent is | 


in any way bound by the will of the 
majority holders or accountable to them. 
A while ago the five joint owners of a 
certain patent were offered a million 
dollars for it by a large corporation. One 
man was the owner of merely a five per 
cent interest; he was entitled to only fifty 
thousand dollars. But he refused to sell, 
which meant that the other owners could 
not accept the million-dollar offer for the 


entire patent rights until they had paid | 
him two hundred thousand dollars, or | 


four times what he was entitled to receive. 

Therefore do not count your patent 
chickens until they are not only hatched, 
but sold and the proceeds placed to your 
wife’s credit. Inventions nowadays are 
high explosives not to be fooled with by 
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QUESTION: 


How do good cooks make 
such delicious hot mince 
ples? 


ANSWER: 


If you mean modern cooks, 
the majority of them roll 
out their crusts and use 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


ND that kind of mince pie will please 
every member of the family from ' 
Father on down. Served hot on cold ay Ce) t3 SUCH 
days, it is particularly appropriate. | MINCE MEAT 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY *, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
























For Travel Information of any sort;—what to see, rates, roads, costs or equipment, Write 
SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, enclosing stamp for reply. 


This service is absolutely FREE to Sunset readers 





ECZEMA 


IS ONLY SKIN DEEP 


# and can be instantly relieved and quickly 
W healed by the use of CRANOLENE, the suc- 
cessful cranberry cream treatment for stub- 
born skin troubles. At drug stores, 35c and 
$1.00, or write for Free Test Treatment to 


 CranoleneCompany, Dept. 7 Girard, Kansas 
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; BEST OIL 1S NONE TOO GQCOD 
Fe phonographs, sewing machines, typewriters, 
guns and all delicate machines, Nyoil is 
safest and most high] — lubricant, Colors 
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? LOOK AROUND! 
EVERYBODYS USING 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


A Merry-go-round of Brushes. 
There are thousands of kinds and sizes of 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


Your dealer sells them or will quickly get them for you 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING © J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


Makers for Over 113 Years and the Largest in the World. 
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Name 


Have a trial tube 
of this distinctive 
tooth-paste free 


I[PANA 


TOOTH PASTE 





HIS is the first timea free 
trial tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste has ever been offered. 


Andthistrial tube—a week’s 
supply—is large enough to 
show you the three merits 
which are distinctive with 
Ipana. 


In- the first place, it heals 
the gums. 


Thousands of dentists pre- 
scribe it for patients whose 
gums are soft and tender— 
for Ipana contains Ziratol, a 
gentle healing agent. 


Second—it is a perfect 
cleanser, yet no grit is there 
to mar the enamel. 


And third—flavor. Flavor 
is easy to talk about, but 
until you have had your first 
trial tube, you will never 
realize what a smooth, snap- 
py and delightful flavor 
Ipana has and what a clean 
“after-feel” it leaves in your 
mouth. 


Fill out and mail the coupon 
below—than you'll know 
how good it is. 


Get a sample of 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Ipana is s 

at all drug stores 
in large tubes 

at 50c 


Bristol-Myers Co., 43 Rector Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE without charge or ob- 
ligation on my part. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of 








Address 











| the average man unless he can afford to 
lose the money and the effort he puts into 
them, without considering the swarm of 
| crooks constantly fleecing the public 
through the sale of shares in bogus inven- 
tions. 





The Cave Men 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Sam,” he said, “it suits me! It surely 
suits Bill Saggerty. You could not have 


| come at a better time, old pal, because 


} one, 


I’ve been wondering where I could go to 
be among the cows and the pigs and the 
chickens. I’ve got the greatest idea for a 
new stunt.” 

Enthusiastic, you understand. You 
know how a two-a-day man is when he 
thinks he has caught hold of a great idea. 
Sam figured that 1f he went to the agents 
with a stage set showing the dear old farm 
yard with its cows and chickens and 
dickybirds and ducks he would be dated 
up for about ten consecutive years in 
about ten minutes. | He was a ventrilo- 
quist, you understand, and a good one, 
that being how he got the name of “‘Bare- 
lip”, being able to throw his voice without 
moving a muscle of his face, thus doing 
away with his moustache. And a good 
too. I mean Bill and not his 
moustache. 

“Sam,” he said to me, “the public is 
dead tired of the old stunt. It is sick of 
the ventriloquist sitting with Little Jimbo 
on one knee and Little Sambo on the 
other knee. My idea—” 

His idea was to have a dummy dairy- 
maid and dummy cows and chickens and 
ducks scattered round the stage, and he 
would come on with a hoe and whiskers 
and the cows would moo and the dairy- 


| maid talk and the chickens cackle. Then, 


maybe, he would slap the cow on the side 


| and she would talk back to him, and the 


chickens and pigs and ducks and dairy- 
maid would all join in—regular ventrilo- 
quist back-talk stuff—and the act end 
with the wooden pig singing a song or 
something. ; 

“Tt will be a riot, Sam,” Bill said, but no 
matter about that. Here was his chance 
to get down on a real farm and study the 
voice of the pig and the cow at first hand, 
and catch the manner of the real rustic, 
and be paid for it! He came back with me 
on the first train. 

“But, mind you, Bill,” I warned him, 
“nobody is to know you are a ventrilo- 


| quist—not Abundant or anybody. You’re 
| plain farm-hand.” 


When we reached the farm we found 


| that Abundant had picked up her chape- 


rone. She was a Mrs. Droby from the 
village, and a pleasant old lady enough. 


| We all got introduced to each other and 
| then I took Bill out to show him the farm 


| and the cave. 


He loved it. - 


He was good, too. Once through the 


| cave was enough to teach him every 


feature of interest—‘‘You now see on your 
left, ladies and gentlemen, the Giant’s 
Jewel Box. Observe the rubies and 
diamonds, all true crystals, formed by 
Nature just where they lay. To your 
right—” and so on. Then we tried out 
the seven echoes. ‘Hello!’ I shouted, 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tab- 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that Mar- 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight § 
soon follows. 





















All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
abox. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
233 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, | 
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four Skin can ke Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


Acne Eruptions on the face 

or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 

a WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 
‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 ycars. $1,000 Cold 
Cach says I car «*-r your skin of the zbove blemishes. 
E. S. GiVENS, 145 Chemical Bicg., Kansas City, Moe 





Gervaise Graham 


Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 


Gray Hair 


At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 
Sample and advice sent upon request. 


Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 
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and Bill echoed it back to me seven times, 
just as good and a little bit better than the 
original echoes had ever echoed it. As 
an echoer Bill was a wonder and no mis- 
take. 
“Fine!” I said, “you'll do.” 

“You bet I’ll do!” he said. “I’ve got 
to do. And, oh! aint she the loveliest 
thing man ever saw?” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“That Miss Abundant,” he said, and I 
told him there would be none of that. 

“You're a farm hand and lecturer on 
the wonders of the cave,” I said, “‘and 
you’ve got to know your place and keep 
a9 


It. 

“Oh, sure!’ he said. “I know that, 
Sam. Iwas just gassing. Don’t get sore 
at a joke.” 

“] don’t stand any jokes about Abun- 
dant,” I said, and we let it go at that. 

The summer moved along pleasantly 
enough. Bill kept the key of the cave and 
nobody was allowed in it without Bill in 
attendance, and nobody ever guessed the 
echo was dead, least of all Abundant. ‘Two 
things worried me, however. One was 
that fat turtle of a Rance ‘Titherweight, 
who kept pestering Abundant, and the 
other was the knowledge that in the fall 
Bill Saggerty would be going back to New 
York to put on his act. 


yaad the middle of August I slipped 
up to New York again, claiming | had 
tosee my doctor, and hunted round to find 
another ventriloquist to take Bill’s place 
when he left, and I found an old man 
named Simeon Dearborn who was willing. 

He said he would come on the first of Sep- 
tember, which was the day I understood 
Bill had set for leaving. When I reached 
our station in Carter County I picked up 
my grip and walked out to the farm. I cut 
across lots and went in the back way and 
as I neared the house I saw Abundant on 
the side porch, her hands clasped on her 
breast and her eyes raised to a tree there. 
My, but she was a pretty picture! But 
that was not what stopped me short. A 
little bird—a sparrow, I guess— was 
hopping round on a branch of the tree, 
and every time it hopped it cocked its 
head on one side and looked at Abundant 
and said ‘Sweetheart! Sweetheart!” 
which is something a sparrow don’t say. 
I wasn’t fooled. I looked round the end 
of the kitchen and there was Bill Saggerty 
with a moon-calf look on his face. 

“Enough! None of that!” I whispered, 
and I motioned him out to the barn to 
talk it out and have an understanding. 

“Well, what?” he asked me, defant- 
like. “I can’t help what the little birds 
say, can I? If they think she is so sweet 
and lovely they just have to peep up and 
say so, how can [ help that, Sam?” 

“You'll help it,” I said sternly. ‘““Abun- 
dant isn’t for the likes of me or you. 

She’s a real girl. You get your pay this 
evening and you leave Carter County, 
Bill. That’s the ultimatum with the 
bark on it.” 

“Why, no, Sam,” he said. “No, it 
aint. Because I don’t go. Because I stay 
nght here. My act aint ready yet and 
I don’t care if it never is ready. I may 
settle down here for good and all, with a 
farm and acave and a wife—a wife, Sam— 
amongst the cows and the chickens and 
the little dickybirds that say what they 
mighty well please without any blue-gilled 
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Cruises to the 
5 Continent 


“The Best 


in Travel’ 


“The Best 


in Travel’ 





2 Cruises Round-the-World 


The two greatest travel opportunities ever offered the American 
traveler. Sailin3, over carefully planned routes on palatial ships 


With exact and lon}-standing, knowledge of the requirements and 
ideals of American travelers we have carefully planned these two 
phenomenal Round-the-World Cruises to make them the preatest 
travel opportunities ever offered 
Americans. The routes are com- 
prehensive, the schedules are 
generous. The new oilburning, 
liners S.S. “Resolute” and S.S. 
“Volendam” are the most desir- 
able ships for such Cruises. In 
fact they are the only Round- 
the-W orld Cruise ships chartered 
in 1922-23, built and equipped 
for navigation in both temperate 
and tropical waters. Sailin?, from 
New York January 9 and 16, 1923. 
Rates $1050 upwards— New York 
to New York. Illustrated Booklet 
will be sent upon request 





Both of these Cruises 
are particularly attract- 
ive to residents of Cali- 
fornia because they sail 
westward, reachin?, San 
Francisco before cross- 
in}, to Hawaii and the 
Far East. Those who 
desire may join either 
one of these Cruises at 
San Francisco. Ask 
for complete details of 
this arrangement. 











Mediterranean Cruise 


65 superb days on the S.S, “Rotterdam” a favorite trans-Atlantic 
liner. One of the steadiest ships afloat—surpassin}, any other 
ship chartered for a Mediterranean Cruise in her arrangements 
for debarkation. A perfectly-planned route and a conveniently 
arranged schedule. Includes the Azores, Spain, Madeira, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Exypt, the Holy Land, Nice, Monte Carlo 
and Boulogne with optional trips to the Alhambra, Morocco, Rome, 
Paris, London and other points of interest besides Zenerous inclu- 
ded shore excursions at the various ports of call. Get the Booklet 
for complete itinerary and other information. Rates $625 upwards 


—New York to New York. Sailing, February 10, 1923 






PUY RY 7} 


Rio Centennial Cruise 

(including, the West Indies) 
Only 45 days from New York to New York. Sailin3, Feb. 3, 1923. 
A triple combination of delightful Cruising, including, Panama- 
West Indies-South America, besides permittin3, ample stay at the 
brilliant Brazilian Exposition commemoratin?, the Centennial of the 
Independence of that Country. Visiting, Havana, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, Barbados, Martinique, Virgin Islands, Venezuela, Trinidad, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Bahia, Panama and Colon. S.S. “Reliance” 


7" 





Rates $750 upwards, 
New York to New 
York, with included 
shore excursions and 


daily admissions to the 
Exposition. Booklet on 
request 





Write for the Booklets you desire 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


657 Market St., San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicaio Los Angeles 


Paris London 


Boston 


New York 
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By merit alone— 
CHIROPRACTIC 


has grown from an idea in the mind of one man in 
1905 to the second largest health profession in the 
world. 


There are now approximately 15,000 practitioners, 
more than a hundred schools and about 10,000 
students. 





DEFINITION 


Twenty-one state governments have recognized 
the science as distinct and different from anything 
else on earth. 


The practice of Chiro- 
practic consists of the 
adjustment, with the 
hands, of the movable 





segments of the spi- Thi a ee _ i eee 
nial aaiiiinan “to anna’ his growth in less than seventeen years has 
position for the pur- been, not only without the aid of other professions 
pose of releasing the engaged in getting the sick well, but in spite of their 


risoned i se + 
peer pane utmost efforts to prevent. 

never had a single dollar of 
endowment from state or national governments. 
It has overcome the prejudice of the public, the 
opposition of other professions intent on its exter- 


Chiropractic has 





Ask Your mination, and adverse laws in every state in the 
Chiropractor Union. 
for It has recruited its patients from among those 
i ” upon whom other me ; failed, < ri hese | 
“The Last Word pon whom other 1 ethods failed, and with thesc | 
failures of other methods upon which to prove its 
efficiency it has grown like a green bay tree. 
Write for information regarding Chircpractors or Schools to the 


back-number sleight-of-hand man butting 
| in. You get the idea?” 
| So that’s how it is, is it?” 
getting red in the face. _ 
| Just like that,” a chicken answered, 
| sneering-like, from where it was pecking 
“Just like that, 


I asked, 


| seed on the barn floor. 
| aint it, Bill?” 
| “Seems so, chicken,” Bill answered. 
“Oh, well, if you’ve got all the livestock 
| talking for you!” I said scornfully, and | 
| turned away. “Only,” I said, “I’ve 
hired a man to take your place down here, 
and you'll kindly hand me the cave key 
and go up and pack your trunk.” 

“Give him the key; what do you care?” 
grunted a pig, and Bill tossed me the key. 
I caught it on the fly and went on up to 
the house. Abundant was still there, 
looking at the little bird, and when she 
saw me she started and blushed. 

“Why, Sam!” she said. “I didn’t 
expect you!” “I walked,” I said. 
| Bill did not go. When I thought it 

over I saw he was right in one way, he 
had never said he meant to go before the 
first of September and I had no right to 
send him away; that was Abundant’s 
| business. Old Simeon showed up on the 
| first of September and I gave him the key 
| to the cave and explained the points of 
| interest and tried him out on the echo. 
te did well enough. He was an old-styler 
and had a moustache to hide his lips but 
he echoed as well as need be and I was 
| glad to see that professional jealousy 
| made him sort of offish to Bill. They 
| didn’t mix. 
| “I thought Mr. Saggerty was going,” 














Simeon said to me. 
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“Well, he said he was,” I answered. 
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W. L. Douglas $7.00 and | WEAR W.L.DOUGLAS hn ar oo — 
$8.00 shoesare absolutely | | $4.50 shoes for boys st 
the best shoe values for | SHOES AND SAVE | in quality,best in style,best 


the money in this country. | MONEY. | all around shoes for boys. 
All W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the It is worth dollars for you to remember 
best and finest leathers, by skilled shoe- that when you buy shoes at our stores 
makers, all working to make the best shoes YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 

for the pricethat money can buy. The quality Nj matter where you live, shoe dealers can 
is unsurpassed. The smart styles are the supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
leaders in the fashion centers of America.|.os¢ no more in San Francisco than they do 
Only by examining them can youappreciate i, New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal quality Douglas shoes with the name and retail 
cannot be bought elsewhere at anywhere price stamped on the sole. Do not take a 
near our prices. substitute and pay extra profits. Order 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of our direct from the factory and save money. 


110 storesat factory cost. Wedo not make one) 


cent of profit until the shoes are sold to you.| 


Write for Catalog Today 
Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
178 Spark St., Brockton,Mass. 
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“Then he had better go,” Simeon said 
| dryly. “If he don’t he will give this 
| whole business away. Miss Abundant 
| is liable to come on him any time. Just 
| now he is out there making the ducks and 

the geese tell each other what they think of 
you and of Rance Titherweight, and what 
a lovely person Miss Abundant is.” 

“Drat him!’ I said. ‘‘He’s in love; 
that’s what is the matter with him.” 

You can imagine I was surprised when 
Bill came to me, not half an hour later and 
| held out his hand. 
| “Good-by, Sam,” he said. “I’m going. 
| It is all off. I’m on my way. I asked 
| her to marry me. Well, such is life!” 
| “No!” Texclaimed. “You don’t mean 
| you had nerve enough to ask her to tie up 
| toa thing like you!” 7 
| “She thought the way you do, I guess, 

Bill said with a sick grin. ‘“‘She was sorry 
and all that, but it couldn’t be. It’s 
Rance Titherweight, Bill—no doubt of 
| that.” 

“No!” I exclaimed again. “Not that 
| fat slug! Did she say so right out!” 

“More or less,” Bill admitted. “I put 
it up to her and she would not deny it.” 

“Well, you just wait here,” I said, ‘and 
don’t you move until I come back. I'll 
settle this Rance Titherweight business. 
I know a thing or two about Rance 
Titherweight—” 

I was off in a rush and I found Abun- 
dant without any trouble. I asked her if 
she could spare a couple of minutes and 
we went out on the side porch and I made 
her take a seat. I hesitated awhile, try- 
ing to get things straight in my mind, so 
I could say them in the proper way. 


“Tt’s like this, Miss Abundant,” I said 
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Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


4 Ss 


Sani-Flush removes the cause of 
odors from the closet bowl by thor- 
oughly removing incrustations from 
both the bowl and hidden trap. 

It removes stains, rust marks and 
other discolorations, keeping the 
closet bowl as bright and clean as 
new, every day in the year. 

Sani-Flush is made only to clean 
closet bowls. It does its work bet- 
ter than any other method—and 
with less labor on your part. 

Keep a can ci Sani-Flush in your 
bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and house- 

furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian A gents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
es 
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Girls! Girls!! 


Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


4 and Ointment to clear dandruff anditching, 25c. 
Samples freeof Cuticara, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 

















KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 





PROTECTOR 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides 
irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger 
size required. Over one-half million in use. Ask your 
shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for special free 
trial offer. No pay if no relief. State size of shoes and 
if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 70, Milwaukee, Wis 
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finally, “I’ve been cheating you. I’ve 
been fooling you and playing a trick on 
you. I’m ashamed of it and I confess it 
but I did think I was doing the right 
thing, and that is my excuse. 

Just then a chicken came along, pecking 
at the grass out in front of us. It was a 
white chicken, a hen, and along behind it 

came half a dozen chicks, a late season 
hatching of them. The hen started to 
come up on the porch. 

“Shoo!” said Abundant. 

“V ery well! Very well!” said the white 
hen. ‘Don’t get excited.” 

“My gracious! ’ Abundant cried. “Am 
I mad?” and she looked up at the tree 
where the little bird had said “Sweet- 
heart!” the day I came back from New 
York. 

“Don’t worry,” 

“That’s Bill. I’m 
everything. And, 


I said, sarcastically. 
going to tell you 
first of all, I want to 


may think he i is.” 

“T don’t,” said Abundant. 
think he is bad at all.” 

“All right, then,” I said. 
to confess that when that Bishop’s Pulpit 
fell and killed your father it spoiled the 
seven echoes in your cave. It killed all 
seven of them; not an echo was left. 
you know w hat that meant to the cave. 
It ruined it.’ 

She simply stared : it me. 

“Yes,” I said, “I know what you are 
thinking. The cave has kept right on 
echoing. 
blame for that. I was a coward 
held back the truth from you, and I went 


and Bill is a ventriloquist.” 

“He is a—?!” she asked. 

“Ventriloquist,” I said. “A voice 
thrower. And old Simeon is another. [ 
thought I could keep the dead echoes 
from your knowledge and let Bill take the 
tourists through and do the echoes for 
them.” 

“But why?” she asked. 

“On account of Rance Titherweight,” 
I said, ‘‘and on account of you being alone 
in the world and unable to support your- 
self and all. I don’t expect you to forgive 
me, but that don’t matter. I thought I 
was doing right.” 

“But why should you do it for me?” 
she asked. 

“Because,” I said, right out flat, ‘this 
cave without the echo is not worth the 
powder to blow it up, and Rance Tither- 
weight was making eyes at you. Suppose 
you married him—he would find out the 
cave was worthless and he would treat you 
mean.” 

“Treat me mean?” 
you think he cares for me 
then, at all?” 

I did not answer that; I did not like to. 
But the white hen did. 








she asked. ‘Don’t 
for myself, 
4 ’ 


“Not'a bit, the fat serpent!’’ the white | 
“He don’t care a darn | 


hen seemed to say. 
for you.” 

“Excuse me a minute,” I said to Abun- 
dant, “I’m going to find Bill and knock his 
head off. I won t h ave him butting in on 
this conversation.’ 

Abundant put out her hand. 


“No, don’t!” she said. ‘‘What does it 
matter?” | 
“Very well,” I said. “I'll go on with | 


my story. I thought, if Rance married | 
you you would be unhappy, and to marry | 
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tell you that Billi is not half as bad as you | 





“T don’t | 


“First | want | 


And | 


That’s right enough, but I’m to | 
and | 


; up to New York and hired Bill for you, | 
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Luxeberry Enameled 


ike a beam of sunlight 
into a shaded corner is 
the effect of Luxeberry 
Enamel on dark woodwork. 
Its rich, deep, mellow lustre 
transforms a dingy, depress- 
ing room into an airy, 
cheery, inspiring one. 


Luxeberry Enamel secures an ef- 
fect that is absolutely unique. 
Equally unlike the hard glare of 
many enamels and the flat, thin 
tone of others, it glows with a 
deep, mellow lustre, restful to 
the eyes, pleasing to every taste. 





ENAMEL 


White as the Driven Snow 


Has been perfected through 18 
years’ experience in making en- 
amels. It has a soft, velvety 
lustre. It secures without rub- 
bing, a rich, deep, rubbed effect 
that beautifies every room where 
it is used. It is durable, does 
not discolor, and can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. 


Luxeberry Enamel is made in 
white and six color tints. Use 
it on all your woodwork. 


Made by the manufac- 
turersof Liquid Granite, 

“the world’s most dur- 
able floor varnish.’ 
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Trade Mark’ Régistered 


PERFECT RIDING 


COMFORT 


packed ina 
dirt-proof case 


Whether you are driving alone or with 
a full car—sitting on the front seat or 
in the rear—whether the speedometer 
reads ten miles an hour or seventy, you 
can be as much at ease and as comfort- 
able as in your favorite chair at the 
club—if your car is equipped with 
Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers. 
Better see the Lovejoy dealer to-day. 


The Lovejoy Pacific Co. 
132 West 16th Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Distributors for 


California, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah 
Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona 


W. F. McKENNEY & CO. 
421 Stark St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Distributors for 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho 


OVEJOY 


Hydraulic 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 
a ee 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, | 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid | 


of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and | t US 
| for a lady I would speak for myself. 


ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 


enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in | you love me, Abundant?” 


gently with the finger tips. 


By morning, most, if not all, of your | ee od : 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four | %4M@s in mine. 


more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at i 

y 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


| said, and then we laughed and every- 


drug store. A four- | 


him seemed the only thing you could do. 
If you did not he would foreclose the 
mortgage and throw you out, and then 
he would discover the echo was dead and 
he would make all kinds of trouble for 
you. SoI had Bill come down and it all 
worked well. And it will continue to 
work well. Simeon is not as good as Bill 
at voice-throwing, but he makes a good 
enough echo. So why don’t you just let 
things go on as they are?” 

“Am I not going to?” she asked. 

“Well, no!’ Isaid. “I don’t think you 
are, and that’s the trouble. You're going 
to marry Rance.” 

“Who said that?” 

“Bill did. He practically said you said 
so. 

She did not deny it. 
white hen and at the late-hatch chickens 
and said nothing. 

“All right then,” I said, taking a new 
grip on my courage, “I ask you not to 
marry that Rance fellow. He’s a crook 
and a slimy character and you'll be 
unhappy every day of your life. Take 
Bill instead. I know Bill and I know he 
is better than most fellows. Give him a 
chance. Don’t turn him down the first 
shake out of the box. Let him have a 
chance to show you whata real man he is.” 


BUNDANT looked out across the grass 
patch. She let her hands rest in her 
lap. It almost broke my heart, she was so 
sweet and pretty and innocent. I could 
hardly bear to look at her pretty mouth 
with her lips just parted like two rose 
petals. And then that fool hen had to 
speak up again. 
“Bill has no chance,” 
“She don’t care for Bill at all. 


the hen said. 
If I were a 


She looked at the | 








A SCHOOL 


should be selected with care 


We have given much time and thought 
to the study of school conditions. We 
never recommend a school unless we 
have visited it and know something 


about it. 
We have a complete file of personally 
compiled information about many 





schools on the Pacific Coast. 
Let us tell you about the schools we 
have visited. 


We will do our best to help you place 
| your children in the right school. 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Pacific Coast Offices 


LOS ANGELES 


| Ambassador Hotel 
Rosslyn Hotel 
J. W. Robinson Store 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Hotel Stewart 
The White House 


PORTLAND 
Meier & Frank Co. 


SEATTLE 
Frederick & Nelson 


42 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 


cities and resorts 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
130 W. 42nd St., New York City 





man 

“Drat you!” I cried, and I raised up and | 
felt for something to throw. I had | 
nothing but my hat, and I threw that. | 
The hen squawked and scuttered away. 

“T’ll go round and paste Bill one in the 
jaw in a minute,” I said. 

Up in the tree a sparrow fluttered from 
one twig to another. 

“Sweetheart! Sweetheart!” it chirped 
in real words. 

I looked out and down the road, too far , 
to throw his voice to us, was Bill—going 
to the station to buy a ticket, I suppose. 
Over in the cave lot, almost as far away, 
was old Simeon. I looked at Abundant 
again, and she was just as before, looking 
out across the lot, with her lips just 
parted. Then the old white hen came 
back a step or two and looked up at me 
doubtfully, not knowing whether I would 
throw another hat or not. 

“Excuse me,” said the white hen as 
meek as Moses, “I just came back to say 
that if I were a man and cared anything 


I swear I was trembling all over! I 
turned to Abundant and put out my hand. 
“Could you?” I stammered. “Could 


She gave a sort of sob and put both her 
“Oh, Sam! you are such a fool!” she 


thing was all right forever. 

‘And how was I to know you had the 
voice-throwing trick yourself?” I asked 
her some time later, when things had 
loosened up so that I had only one arm 
round her. 





327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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By ayes and selling our line of black and white Greeting 
Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating work— 
Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and every day line is in stock. 
Our illus. Catalog, ‘Pleasant Pages,” gives all information. 
It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of cards and folders; 
when colored will retail for $4.50. 

Little Art Shop, Inc., 646 F St., N. W.,Washington, D.C 
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Elizabeth Arden 


RINKLES used to be 

pitied as a sign of age. 
Now they are condemned 
as unnecessary neglect. 







Every woman can keep 
her skin youthfully lovely 
by using; 

Venetian Anti-Wrinkle 
Cream—pat it on the face 
after cleansing to remove 
wrinkles and make the 
skin youthfully smooth 
and soft. $2. 


Send for Elizabeth Arden’s book- 
let ‘The Quest of the Beautiful.” 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 

Salon d’Oro, 673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 

Londen, 25 Old Bond St. Paris, 255 Rue St. Honere 
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“As if father would figure to leave me 
a cave as a legacy without preparing me 
to keep the echo going!” she cried. 





. That’s all. Jed had been a voice- 
e thrower himself. There never had been 

any real echo in Seven Echoes Cave. It 
t is simple enough when you know the 
e trick; Abundant taught me in less than a 
e week. Since she has the children to look 
g after I show the visitors through the cave 

myself. We are prospering niceiy and, 
y next year when IJ get the last of the mort- 
‘ gage paid off, I’m thinking of putting in 


an extra echo. I won’t change the name 
of the cave but I believe in giving full 


measure and running over, my own 
s blessings, so to speak, having been 
Abundant. 


The 
Lonely Lady 


(Continued from page 7) 


What goal at last will you attain? 
Come down and end it all.” 
chanted Mrs. Strode in a low contralto, 
and Felisi called for more, but of a sudden 
the lonely lady had fallen silent. 

“T wonder,” she mused, still staring 
downward with a strange fixity; “I won- 
der what he would do—” 

And Felisi wondered too. 
weakness of hers. 


It was a 


BOUT twoo’clock that day John Strode 
became aware of a difference. ‘There 
isno other way of putting it—a vaguely 
disturbing element, if you will—in his 





e usually preoccupied existence. 

ng The hutch was hot; but it was not that. 
* He tried to ignore the annoyance, but 
a failed. He thrust it from him, but it re- 
3; turned with maddening persistence. Fin- 
c ally, and after a supreme effort at con- 


centration, he turned abruptly in the 
swivel chair, crossed the room and stood 
looking in bemused fashion through one 
of the ports. 

A cloud of gannets flecked the intense 
blue of the sky, dropping now and again 
like stones upon their prey. The sea, 
slashed by the white ribbon of the barrier 
reef, rose and fell as though breathing in 
its sleep. The eternal sun shone down. 
ene the disturbing influence was not 

ere. 

Strode turned from the port with a 
frown of baffled annoyance. Then, one 
by one, sluggishly, the small realities of 
life began to filter into his consciousness. 
He glanced at his watch. It had stopped 
| —because he had forgotten to wind it. 
He was hungry. Why? Perhaps he had 
had nothing to eat. What about break- 
fast—and lunch? It must be after noon. 
Curious! He grunted, flung open the 
door of the hutch, and went on deck. 

His train of thought had been derailed 
by hunger; that was what had happened 
to John Strode. But he was only aware of 
the accident’s curious effect upon him- 
self. It seemed, as he wandered over the 
yacht, that he had just returned from a 
long journey. Everything was familiar 
yet strangely new; and something was 






























CLINTON SAFETY PINS 


How annoying it is to be without safety 
pins when you want them! It is then that 
you realize how indispensable an item 
they are. 


Important enough to deserve a bit of 
care in selecting a brand that may be 
depended upon, with every pin on the 
card perfect as to point, spring, clasp. 


Clinton Safety Pins, nationally known 
for:forty odd years, have been proved 
dependable. The spring coil is guarded 
and will not catch, and the points are so 
sharp they will not mar the daintiest 
fabric. 


If you specify Clinton, the safety pin on 
the yellow card, you will be following the 
example of thousands of women who 
have found that it pays to use the best. 





Seven sizes and three finishes—nickel, 


black enamel, gold plate. 


Manufactured by 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Safety Pins, including Clinton, Damascus, 
Triumph and other well known brands. 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Factory: Waterbury, Connecticut 

















Feels good 
and prevents 


infection! 
An after-shaving application 
of diluted Absorbine, Jr. leaves 


the skin cool, soothed and re- 
freshed. It is the liniment with 
the clean, pleasant odor. 

It is an effective antiseptic for 
razor cuts and scratches. It is 
cleansing, healing and prevents 
infection. 

Its germicidal properties are 
excellent for conditions of sore 
throat; used regularly as a gar- 
gle it destroys germs that other- 
wise may cause serious trouble. 

After brushing the teeth, use 
Absorbine, Jr.asa mouthwash. It 
keepsthemouth and breathsweet 
and clean; and destroys crevice 
hidden germs that cause decay. 
At your druggist’s, $1. id. 

Liberal nal bot ice. poperd. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
243 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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beautiful ? 


erhaps unconsciously you have permitted 
tiny hairs on your lip, face or arm 
to grow, until now they mar your good looks. 
Destroy them, now, before they become a sub- 
ject of jest among your men and women friends. 
Ordinary depilatories and shaving merely re- 
move surface hair, leaving the roots to thrive 
and often cause the hair to grow faster and 
coarser. Do not confuse ZIP with ordinary 
depilatories. 
ZIP gently lifts out the roots and in this way 
destroys the growth. GUARANTEED 
Ladies everywhere are discarding the old dan- 
gerous methods and are now using ZIP for 
destroying superfluous hair on face, underarms, 
and body; creating the new arched brow; clear- 
ing the back of neck below bobbed hair; freeing 
the forearm and limbs. Avoid imitations. 
Write for FREE BOOK—“‘Beauty’s Greatest 
Secret’’ or when in New York call at my Salon 
= tohave FREE DEMON. 
Vis wt STRATION. 


Yeleuns Hike 
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"Mme, 
- Berthe 
BP 562 5th Ave. 

* aa Dest-98.4(46St. NewYork 
ae Please send me your FREE 

- Book “Beauty's Greatest 
*" also free sample of your Massage Cream 

gua’ not to grow hair. 
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There is nothing we can buy 
As good as the thing we sell 


ROTECTION for the home against unlawful intrusion; the safeguarding of a 

P Nation’s honor in times of need; the upholding of law and order at all times 
this is what we sell. 

Colt’s Fire Arms have ever kept the faith with unremitting vigilance in the selection 

and inspection of all material, in the inspection and testing for the slightest flaw in 

every finished arm. 

For nearly a century this has been the Colt policy so that today a Colt is the world’s 

standard of excellence in the gunsmith’s art. 

The penalty of such supremacy has now become apparent in an endeavor of un- 

principled persons, acting under the cover of long distance selling, to impose upon 

the public cheap imported arms. 

The need of protection in the home was never greater than it is today. That gives to 

those who have no other consideration beyond the securing of easy profits a chance 

to market their wares by the lure of low prices. No high grade dealer will offer you 

He has your interest at heart and will show you a genuine COLT 

He will explain the chances you take in 


one of these arms. 
on which you can place the utmost reliance. 
buying unknown arms from irresponsible sources. 


At its price today, COLT quality is the least expensive protection you can buy. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil, B, Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


OLT'S 


THE NATIONAL PROTECTOR FOR THE HOME 





GLASTENBURY : 
UNDERWEAR \ 
NgZ 4 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A LEADER 


Having elasticity, conforms to 
the figure. No binding, no 
cramping. Measures full size, 
giving the freedom required. 
MADE IN 

Flat Knit Spring Needle, Fine Wools 
mixed with cotton. A Protection 
Against Colds and Sudden Chilling 
of the Body. 


Guaranteed NOT to Shrink 
Light, Medium and Winter Weights 
Eight Qualities 


$1.75 to $5.50 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 
Giastonbury Knitting Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn., Dept. 42 
Sample Cuttings Free 








lacking; he felt it, but his mind refused 
to supply the deficiency. In the saloon 
he mixed himself a stiff brandy and soda. 

“Befuddled!” he muttered angrily. 
“Must have been at it longer than | 
thought.” 

Suddenly he caught sight of his face in 
a mirror, and went nearer to examine it 
more closely. There were shadows under 


the eyes that emphasized their already | 
unnatural brilliance; the cheeks were hol- | 


low, and the beard disgracefully unkempt. 
Strode stretched his clenched fists above 
his head until his joints cracked with the 
unaccustomed tension, and as he did so, 
caught reflected in the glass a glimpse of 
the far corner of the saloon behind hin— 
a standard lamp with a rose shade, a 
guitar standing propped against it, and an 
empty arm char. 

The little picture conveyed nothing to 
Strode beyond the same aggravating im- 
pression of incompleteness. He turned 
and crossed the saloon. Lying on the arm 
of the chair was one of his own socks, a 
darning needle caught in the wool. He 
picked it up and examined it mechanically, 
then dropped it with a short laugh, for it 
had told him what was lacking aboard the 
Ajax, and to think that it had not oc- 
curred to him before was really rather 
amusing. He rang the bell. 

“Parks,” he demanded of the startled 
individual who appeared in the doorway 
slightly dishevelled from a hasty toilet. 
“Where is Mrs. Strode?” 

“Mrs. Strode left early, sir.” 

“Did she leave any message?” 

“No, sir.” 

; 
““But—have you no idea where she has 
gone?” 
“To the reef, I believe, sir, on a picnic.” 

“Alone?” 

“With a young native person, sir.” 

Strode looked about him with an expres- 
sion of vague bewilderment. 

“And Parks.” 

“Vesxsirs 

“Why have I had no breakfast—or 
lunch?” 

“We have strict instructions that on no 
account are you to be disturbed, sir.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” mused Strode. “Then 
do you mind telling me,” he added with 
whimsical pathos, “how I ever chance to 
get anything to eat at all?” 

“Mrs. Strode fetches you, sir.” 

“Oh,” Strode appeared to ponder the 
matter. “Well, supposing something’s 
fetched to me this time by way of a 
change, Parks—cold, with salad.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Parks withdrew, and on rousing the 
cook from his habitual and audible siesta 
to receive instructions, touched his fore- 
head significantly. The cook heartily 
concurred. 

To the accompaniment of cold chicken 
Strode communed with himself. So he 
was “fetched,” was he? Somehow the 
word met with his disapproval. Rather 
ignominious, wasn’t it? How long had it 
been going on, he wondered? Nice sort 
of occupation for Stella, too. By the way, 
what had she been doing with herself for 
the past few days—or was it weeks? He 
had no distinct recollection of her pres- 
ence, yet, yes, he seemed to remember her 
at meals, the same gracious figure at the 
end of his table, silent, unobtrusive, yet 
conveying a subtle air of sympathy for 
a dreamer’s moods and _ abstractions. 
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keeps a secret, 


Outwit the passing years! Re- 
store the natural color, life and 
luster to your gray and faded 
hair in @ manner nature ap- 
proves, with Co-Lo—a scientific 
process perfected by Prof. John 
H. Austin of Chicago, over 40 
years a hair and scalp specialist. 


Secrets of Co-Lo Success 


Co-Lo is a wonderful liquid. 
Clear, odorless, greaseless. Without 
lead or sulphur. Without sediment. 
Will not wash or rub off. Will not 
injure hair or scalp. Pleasing and 
simple to apply. Cannot be detect- 
ed like ordinary hair tints and 
dyes. Will not cause the hair to 
split or break off. 

Co-Lo Hair Restorer for every 
natural shade of hair—A6, for 
black and dark shades of brown; 
A7, for jet black hair, A8, for me- 
dium brown shades; A9, for light 
brown, drab and auburn shades. 


At All Drug & Dept. Stores 
Send for Special Cia 
Bottle of Co-Lo 


Tel) exaé shade of hair; enclose 10 cents 
for postage and packing. Write today! 
PROF. JOHN H. AUSTIN 


201 Hamburger Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PRINTED STATIONERY 


Ladies or Gents styles 100 sheets, 100 enve'opes name and 
address printed postpaid $1 5( 100 calling cards 7 Wedding 
and business stationery at low prices. Write tor samples 


IDEAL SUPPLY CO., Box 2627, San Francisco, Cal. 








i Betray You? 


Do your Eyesshow your Age—or Make 
you seem Older than you are? Arethey 
Dull, Tired, Lifeless? There’s No Need 
to have Unattractive Eyes, for Murine 
Quickly Restores the Bewitching 
Sparkle and Radiance of Youth. 


Murine contains no Belladonna or 
other Harmful Ingredients. It Refreshes 
Weak, Weary Eyes— Makesthem Clear, 
Bright and Beautiful. Use it Night and 
Morning. Sold by all Druggists. 


Send for FREE Book on Eye Beauty 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. U, Chicago 


URINE 


for Your EYE 
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Curious that she should go away like that, | 
without a word. Aggravating too, con- 
sidering that at that particular moment 
he rather needed her. Some one to talk to 
about one’s work, you know. Necessary 
sometimes, or one became atrophied. 
Today of all days—and for so long—it 
must be nearly three. Unusually thought- 
less. Gad, wouldn’t she be in a stew when 
she learned that he had gone without 


breakfas 








N hour later Strode was pacing the 

deck with ill-concealed impatience. He 
was not used to being balked of anything 
and in the present instance he was aware 
of an inordinate and unaccountable desire 
to set eyes on his wife. 

Afternoon tea, served by the implacable 
Parks, prov ed a dreary affair, and by five 
o’clock impatience had given way to a 
senseless but none the less acute anxiety. 
He might go and meet her. It would be 
a pleasant surprise. He called for the 

sailing dinghy and set out for the reef. 
After all, it was only about half a mile 
long and Stella must be somewhere on 
it— 

The dinghy sailed like a witch. There 
was a sunset to dream of—pearl-gray 
islands of cloud floating in amethyst. 
The evening breeze was a cool caress— 
| but there was no sign of Stella. This was 
absurd! He shouted lustily as he sailed, 
and presently from afar came a small 
answering cry. His heart leaped to it in 
the most ridiculous manner. What ailed 
him? He did not know; he did not care; 
he had found Stella. 

She was lying beside a rock pool with 
Park’s “‘young native person” and waved 
a greeting as he came stumbling over the 
coral toward them. 

“My dear John,” she exclaimed, 
has happened? Ship on fire?” 

It was hardly the reception he had ex- 
pected. He sat down rather abruptly and 
tried to regain his breath. Somehow he 
felt out of it, a lamentably gross and 
mundane figure puffing there on a rock in 
the presence of this sylph-like person who 
was his wife. It was in keeping with all 
the rest on this day of strange experiences 
that he seemed to behold her for the first 
time. 

“No, nothing,” he defended lamely, 
“but—do you know the time?” 

“Time?” scoffed Mrs. Strode with danc- 
ing eyes. ‘What have we to do with 
time?” She took Felisi’s hand in hers. 
“Perhaps you didn’t know you had mar- 
ried a mermaid. Behold, oh Caliban, we 
are about to show off!” 

The two figures slid beneath the water 
as silently as seals. ‘The ripples expanded 
in ever-widening circles and were still. 

At the end of perhaps half a minute, 
which to Strode seemed more like half an 
hour, he went to the edge of the pool and 
looked down. ‘There was nothing 
nothing but a pale green abyss fringed 
with swaying weed. Stella had always 
been fearless where water was concerned, 
he remembered. All the same, he wished 
she wouldn’t do this sort of thing. It was 
disturbing, and he disliked being dis- 
turbed. 

A minute must have passed, and a min- 
ute was a long time, a deuced long time. 
It could not be good. He must put his 
foot down— Strode dropped to his knees 
at the edge of the pool, and found himself 


“what 
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Let the Attic Disgorge 
/ 


—_— dressers, or tables now resting in 
dust laden repose should be in active service 


downstairs. 


Save dull with KYANIZE Floor Finish, 
the ideal, easy-working, water-proof varnish. 
Eight shades, from Light Oak to Dark 
Mahogany, or clear varnish if you prefer. ~— 


Tough enough for floors— the very reason 
it’s ideal for furniture. 


| GUARANTEE— Absolute satisfaction 
| when applied as directed, or money 
} back for the empty can. 


i Send for our free booklet, “The 
Inviting Home,” illustrated in colors. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station Boston 49, Mass. 











. Take a Tip from 
Winthrop Wise: 
"|“Save the Surface” with 


Kya tUZE 










Boston VARNISH! Co. 
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PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 








COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."" Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 
California. 





**Water is Wealth” in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 








PATENTS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Patents. 





Inventions Wanted on cash or royalty basis. 
Patented or unpatented. We have been in — 
24 years. References. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co 
No. 99. St. Louis, Mo. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Storles, Poems, Plays, ete., are wasted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 








163, Hannibal, Mo. 


FOR SALE 








Mountain Ranches. 
trict in Sonoma County. A rich redwood soil 
adapted to imperial prunes, apples and grapes. 
Write S. Batchellor, Venado, Cal. 


HELP WANTED 








Tailoring Agents: Greatest One-Price Line. 
All-Wool Suits at $29.75. You get your profit the 
minute you take the order. Big Swatch Line in 
fine carrying case. 
Can use 


a few more good men. Write fully, 





experience, give us good references and we will ship 
outfit at once. Dept. 437. Park Tailoring Com- | 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Agents—$15 a day—Easy, quick Saies—Free 


Auto—Big weekly Bonus—$1.50 premium Free to 
every customer. Simply show our Beautiful, 7- 
piece, Solid Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. Appeals 








instantly. We deliver and collect. Pay dail 
New Era Mfg. Co., 803 Madison St., Dept. 37- ro 
Chicago. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Research Work:—Historical, genealogical, 
departmental, commercial, ‘scientific, Bev Data 
secured mee accurate sou ondence 


solicited NATIONAL RESEARG i 3 REAU, 
Sr al Cc; Box No. 70, Pa. Ave. Sta., Washington, 


The new Venado Dis- | 


Salesmen make $100.00 a week. | 
state | 
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zebra, that had darted out from a coral 

cranny and hovered like a marine butter- 

fly in the translucent water. A squid 
trailed by— But this was preposterous! 

A prank? How-could that be? Stella 

was down there somewhere—somehow— 
| A thought leaped to Strode’s mind that 

caused his unruly heart to stand still. 
| What if— Absurd! She would be the 
| first to laugh at his fears afterwards—but 
| what if there were no afterwards—if even 
now, while he stared down like a fool— 
| On the instant his mind was aflood with 
ghastly possibilities. He could not sup- 
port them— Three minutes, he would 
| swear! The thing was impossible—ah!— 
| A shadow appeared in the pool, deep 
| down, then shot to the surface like a 
| meteor, resolving itself into a sleek head 
| that turned on Strode its staring eyes. It 
was the native girl—alone. The fact 
smote Strode with the force of a physical 
blow. For a moment he crouched there, 
stunned into impotence; then, without 
word or look, plunged into the pool. 

As a dive it was a poor performance, 
Felisi decided, and it soon became evident 
that Bunny could not swim either. For 
| this reason it took them an unconscion- 
able time to get him out; and it seemed 
still longer before his eyes opened. But 
the most amazing thing to Felisi was the 
attitude of the Lonely Lady. With 
Bunny’s head in her lap, and when it was 
apparent that he had suffered nothing 
more than the thorough shaking up that 
he needed, she turned on Felisi like a 
tigeress. 

“Go away, you hateful child!” she 
stormed. 

And Felisi went. 

What did it all mean? Paddling home 
in the canoe, she tried to unravel the 
mystery. The Lonely Lady had ‘‘won- 
dered what he would do—” Very well, 
she (Felisi) had taken the trouble to show 
her by the simple expedient of depositing 
her in safety on the far side of a sub- 
marine archway, and returning to note 
results. Were they not satisfactory? Was 
there ever any understanding the ways of 
this strange people? 

Felisi of Luana was afraid not. And in 
the case of Lonely Ladies, she resolved 
never again to try. 


watching a minute fish, striped like a 
| 


The 


(Continued from page 45) 


between her and starvation but a hun- 
dred thousand dollars somewhere in a 
bank. She had been working for twenty 
years from eight-thirty to five and making 
hand-embroidered sofa cushions and table 
runners evenings, and now she had noth- 
ing to do but pull on her clothes and cook 
herself three eggs a day for the rest of her 
life. Would she turn to matrimony? I 
didn’t know. 

She did. Maybe you read a line or two 
about it in the papers. As usual the papers 
missed the real story. 

Myrtle Welty miarried old Harrison 
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Gotch. Harrison had tired two wives to 
death, and his favorite saying was that 
five cents is the interest on a dollar for a 
year. He had four times as much money 
as he ever told the income tax collector, 


but when he bought a new suit of clothes | 


he did it at a second hand store and | 
paid for it on the instalment plan. He | 
had a housekeeper until he married again, | 


then he merely pruned the pay-roll by 
firing the help. Myrtle became the house- 
keeper. 

Gotch had lumbago or pleurisy or senile 
decay or something and was about as 
attractive as an advertisement for liver 
pills. What Myrtle married him for was 
companionship and a home—what he 
married her for was to get a cook and 
chambermaid and a hundred thousand 
more dollars to hoard. 

I happened to meet her on the street a 
little while ago. She looked about the 
same, only Gotch had her wearing her 
clothes a year longer than she had ever 
worn them before, which beats the 
world’s amateur championship record by 
at least seven months. She began to cry. 

“Aren’t you happy, Myrtle?” I said, 
dragging her into a tea room, because I 
saw she was undernourished. 

“Oh, of course I am,” she said. ‘Only 
I sometimes wonder if you weren’t hint- 
ing to me years ago that I ought to marry 
when I was still young and not so faded. 
Was that what you used to hint at, Mrs. 
Davey?” 

I cried on to my cinnamon toast and 
choked on my tea. 

Myrtle was looking round her at the 


younger women in the place—the married | 


girls of twenty and twenty-five. The jolt 
had come at last. I lied to her and tried 
tocheer her up. But it was a strain—and 
not much of a success. 

No, my son, you can’t beat Nature. 
Business 1s as good a place for girls as the 
home, and don’t get confused on that 
point. Any place is as good as another for 
a girl that has a level head. 

But if she gets uppish and thinks she 
knows better than the Creator of women 
she is due for the rocks. And the business 
nun is one of the creatures that make me 
agree with Mark Twain when he said: 
“Sometimes I think it was a pity that 
Noah and his party didn’t miss the boat!” 


RS. DAVEY looked at her watch 
and jumped up. 

“My land, why didn’t you tell me it was 
after five-thirty?” she exclaimed, irritably. 
“Now I won’t be able to buy that wed- 
ding present until tomorrow again.” 

“What wedding present is that?” I in- 
quired. 

“The best stenographer we have ever 


had here is getting married Thursday to a | 


man who is almost good enough for her, 
and I’m going to dig down a little deeper 
than usual and furnish the flat silver.” 

“Is the girl coming back to work after 
she is married?” 

Mrs. Davey snorted. 

“Tf she does I’ll turn her over my knee!” 
she said, with unusual energy. 

“Then you don’t agree with the Rus- 
sians that—” 

“! do not!” Mrs. Davey interrupted. 
“My coat’s in that closet behind you. If 
I can take off twenty pounds I may go 
angling for a husband myself, one of these 

ays.” 

















CONVENIENT 


Train Service 


BETWEEN 


Los Angeles—San Francisco 


and 


Portland—Tacoma— Seattle 


via 


SHASTA ROUTE 


The 
Shasta 
Lv Los Angeles.......... 6 00 »™ 
Ar San Francisco....... 8 50 
Ar Sacramento................ 
Lv San Francisco....... 4 00 ™ 
Ly Seevramento......... ...... 
Ar Postiowd............ 8 30 mm 
e Wee... ......5-. 4 50 
Ar Seattle.............. 6 30 ™ 
The 
$ Shasta 
Bt TN so occas esos 8 15 ™ 
Lv Tacoma............. 9 45 m 
Lv Portland............ 4 00 » 
Ar ‘Sacvramento.......... cscs. 
Ar San Francisco....... 8 35 


Lv Sacramento......... 
Lv San Francisco....... * 
Ar Los Angeles......... 8 50 m 


Portland Oregon 

Express Express Oregonian 
6 15 » 800m 1015 mm 
ee 9 30 1 00 ~ 
Sm ce «eee 
9 20 8 20m 10 20m 
L-tom. 323m  «..2085 
8 15 mm 9 15 7 20 
4 50 3 10 »™ 1 20 » 
6 30 4 40 » 2 45 pu 
San 


Francisco Oregonian California 


Express Express 
10 00 um 330m 1115 
11 35 455m 12 40 
7 45 pu 1 00 m 9 00 m 
415m ..2.:-. 2 55 ou 
8 10 ™ 9 50 6 50 um 
aayiaga oe. * ee 410m 
10 40 SOO ncewes 
7 40 7 45 8 00 um 


*Change at Port Costa 7.10 p. m. to ‘‘Owl’’ 


Comfortable Equipment 





Standard and Tourist 
Sleeping Cars 


Dining Cars on All Trains 
A Scenic Trip Through 


California, Oregon and 


Washington 


OUR AGENTS WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU FURTHER INFORMATION 


Southern Pacific Lines 

















































Autumn Joys 
on the Pacific 


This is the best time of all the year to 
travel on these palatial steamships: 





TWIN PALACES OF THE PACIFIC 


YALE ~» HARVARD 


UNEQUALED EAST OR WEST 


Between San Francisco— 
Los Angeles and San D‘ego 


Fill your lungs with the zestful, salt- 
tanged air. Enjoy the dancing and 
the wonderful service. 


For sailing dates, fares and 
other details, address: 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


685 Market Street 
San Francisco 


517 S. Spring Street 
Lo 


ngeles 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. 
from and to all parts of the East. Consult ourmearest office |sefore 
shipping. Oars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
3 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Bailding 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 









LUGER pistols, 
barrels 4, 6, 8, 12 
and 16 inches; MAUSER pistols, long 
barrels; holster stocks for both. MAUSER 
SPRINGFIELD and MANNLICHER 
SCHOENAUER sporting rifles. Catalog ten cents 
Pacific Arms Corporation, San Francisco 












Fourth and 
Main Streets 


LOS ANGELES 


*‘Where the charm 
of true hospitality 
lingers long after 
the gues: departs” 


Quiet service for gentle folks 
and meals that are a joy at 
moderate prices 
BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to gy unset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Soothsaying About Fruit Profits 


Q. Many well informed people think 
the fruit industry will continue and 
increase the prosperous conditions of the 
West. Can you tell me what you con- 
sider the most promising branch or kind 
of fruit raising, and what district shows 
the greatest promise in this line in the 
next three or four years?—C. N., 
Meprorp, Ore. 


A. You are asking us a question that 
the seventh son of a seventh son would 
have extreme difficulty in answering. As 
you know, the degree of prosperity of any 
industry depends almost entirely upon 
the relation of the available supply to the 
active demand. To forecast in detail the 
course of the market for fifty different 
varieties of fruit during the next three or 
four years is a job we do not feel qualified 
to undertake. We assume from your 
remarks that you are looking for a variety 
of fruit not threatened during the next 
three or four years by the shadow of over- 
production. In connection with this it 
is necessary to point out that the orange 
growers of California were certain that 
overproduction was ruining their industry 
at a time when the output did not exceed 
5000 carloads per annum. They are now 
shipping in normal years 50,000 to 60,000 
carloads, yet the cry of overproduction 
has not been heard for fifteen years. 

Almond growers are overproducing, but 
only because they had failed to capture 
the market for shelled almonds. If they 
can capture this market with the aid of 
the new tariff there will be no over-pro- 
duction of almonds. ‘The raisin growers 
believed that their output of raisins was 
far beyond the possible demand twelve 
vears ago because they were receiving less 
than two cents per pound and even at 
that price could not sell a large part of an 
80,000-ton crop. For several years they 
have had little difficulty in selling 200,000 
tons at ten cents a pound. 

However, it stands to reason that there 


is a limit to the consumptive capacity 


even of the American market and it also 
stands to reason that inordinately high 


prices for any product will increase pro- 
duction very rapidly, induce speculation 
and augment output so fast that over- 
production becomes a real danger. 
However, instead of continuing to con- 
template the broad laws governing prices 
in relation to production and marketing, 
we might as well indulge in a guess. In 
our opinion, the fruit industry with the 
best future is the pear industry. As you 
know, some fifteen or eighteen years ago 
thousands of acres of pear orchards 
all over the country were completely 
destroyed by pear blight. Since then 
there have been sporadic outbreaks of the | 
blight and eternal watchfulness and | 
unceasing work are required to hold Oe 
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Why You Should 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE .Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which .Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 


Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster's 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 

Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the far 
West or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet ‘‘Lodges”’ and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 

Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way. 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


42 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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disease in check. Because of this disease 
the acreage of pears has not grown as fast 
as that of other fruits even though proper 
control measures can hold the blight com- 
pletely in check. Also, the area upon 
which pears can be grown profitably on 
a commercial scale is rather limited and 
the marketing possibilities for pears, 
either fresh, canned or dried, have never 
been developed. For these reasons we 
believe that a pear orchard in the right 
location, handled by the right man will 
prove profitable for a good many years to 
come. There is one of the country’s best 
pear districts right at your door. 


Rain, Health and Dairy Cows 


Q. What information can you give me 
about the Willapa Valley in the state of 
Washington, as to soil, rainfall, length 
of growing season? Is the valley devel- 
oping agriculturally or is it backward and 
do you consider its future as to dairying 
and berry culture promising? What are 
approximate land values—cleared and 
uncleared? Does the large amount of 
rainfall tend to make the climate an 
unhealthful one? Information I have 
read in SUNSET about other localities seems 
so practical that I am anxious for your 
opinion—R. H. A., Tompstrone, Ariz. 

\. In its main features the Willapa 
Valley of Washington resembles the 
Tillamook country in Oregon. ‘The rain- 
fall is very heavy, the winter temperatures 
are comparatively high, the grass grows 
and keeps green practically the year 
round and as a result of these conditions 
the dairy industry in the Tillamook 
country has become extremely flourishing. 
In the Willapa Valley, however, logging 
and lumbering developed far more rapidly, 
with the result thut this industry rather 
than farming attracted the attention of 
most of the population. Consequently, 
the dairy industry in the Willapa Valley 
is not as well developed as in the Tilla- 
mook country, although the basic con- 
ditions making for success in this line are 
practically identical. 

The value of land depends upon so 
many different factors that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to generalize. In_ this 
district as in all other north Pacific Coast 
valleys, the most valuable land is located 
in the valley bottoms close to the water 
courses. Most of this land has been 
cleared at heavy expense and is producing 
such heavy forage crops that for dairy 
purposes it is worth $400 to $6co an acre. 
There is comparatively little of this class 
of land left uncleared. The bulk of the 
land consists of cut-over land above the 
valley bottoms. The price varies from 
$10 an acre far from the nearest towns 
and transportation, on the rougher hill- 
sides, to $100 and $150 an acre in the 
vicinity of South Bend, Raymond and 
other communities. ‘To this original cost 
must be added the expense of clearing 
which will hardly be less than $125 to 
$175 an acre. Of course, the purchaser 
can put in the winter months clearing his 
own land, thus avoiding the necessity of 
great cash outlay, but the process is slow 
and it would be far better to begin with a 
fair acreage of land in full production. 
The quality of the soil varies and there 
are many areas on which the soil is so grav- 
elly that clearing would not pay. Vespite 
the heavy rainfall in winter, the climate 
is healthful; people thrive and the mor- 
tality rate is very low 
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No time lost 
trip to the city. 
work. It’s the modern, convenient, energy-con- 
serving way. It 
located 
camp- 


Secure 
tanking by mail, from the nearest branch of this 
institution. 


our 











SUSPENDERS 


A fall year’s wear or more guaranteed (75¢ and 60c), 
Men’s Garters (50c) and Hose Supporters (all sizes, 


25c). No rubber to rot from heat or sweat. Phosphor 
Bronze Rustless Springs give the stretch. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. If he can’t supply you, send 
direct, giving dealer’sname. Accept nosubstitute. Get 
the genuine Nu-Way. Look for guarantee and name 
on buckle. Write for story of Nu-Way Spring Stretch. 


NU-WAY STRECH SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Nu-Way and Excello Lines 
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Dept. C 7411 Adrian, Mich. 






















BABY is safe and happy 

in a Rock-A-Bye Swing 
No. 34. It cannot twist 
around, and baby cannot 
fall out. White swing and 
stand re-inforced with 
steel. Place it anywhere 
and baby is satisfied. At 
dealers or by express. Send 
for Nursery Specialties Catalog. 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2703 WN. Leffingwell, ST. LOUIS, MO, 








COMPLETE 


$52 








Protect that cavity! 


Guard against further decay. Stop the 
ache. Treat cavity regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


. 1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
yy oo r 3. Retards further decay 
aur Ki 4. Destroys all odor 


Dent’s Toothache Gum contains no creosote or 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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‘do, your banking by 
mail with Californias 


no waiting in}line—no tiresome 
Let the postal service do the 


matters not where you are 
in busy metropolis or isolated mining 


the banking facilities of the largest finan- 
cial institution west of Chicago are as close as 
the nearest mail-box. 


booklet which fully explains 


free 


57 Banking Offices in 41 California Cities 


Resources over $215,000,000 


Bank of Italy 


aly ercial~Trust 
Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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uto MenWanted! 


Everywhere in California auto men are wanted. 
Trained mechanics, chauffeurs, battery experts, 
machine shop foremen, garage managers; all draw big 
pay. Learn the business quickly and easily in our big 
training shops. No previous experience necessary. 
Any man of any age can learn. Tools and equipment 
FREE. Work guaranteed to earn room and board 
while learning. Only expense is for low tuition. 
Write for FREE 72-page illustrated book of facts. 
Explains everything 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOL 
“Oldest and Best in America.” 
882 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Edeson Radio Phones ) IPR 






Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, or you 
refunded. The adjustment feature 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes 





Our sales plan eliminates dealer's pre 
losses from bad accounts, hence the | 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St. dept.(93 Bos 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose ap- 
peals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo Cresolene is due 
to— 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


**Used 
, While 
‘i You 


1879 Sleep” 
The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 29B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt Street, New Yo-k 
or Leeming-Miles Build’ng, Mont-eal Canada 
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Magazine Club Prices Slashed 
During “Last Chance’? Period 


Publishers of the best known and most popular magazines have consented to permit special low-price quotations on magazine 
club subscriptions (two or more “‘different’’ magazines to the same address). 


FOR A FEW WEEKS ONLY—“Last Chance’ Period Closes November 10th 


Read over the Sunset club offers below—they are opportunities to obtain your favorite magazines at prices that surely will be 
raised after November 10th. Or if you want a combination that is not shown here, send us your list and a quotation will be 
sent to you by return mail—and no obligation on your part to accept it. 





ALL THE FAMILY ENJOY THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
(Founded 1878—For All Denominations) 
Editor, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, Author of 


“In His Steps” 


(CHRISTIAN 
|lOHERHLDe 


























The weekly family paper your mother loved 
should be in every Christian home. CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD discovered “Pollyanna’’—the 
sort of reading you can place before your 
children. You'll all love the new serial “Pe- 
nelope’s Problems.’’ And you'll enjoy the fear- 
less editorials, fresh slants on world news, the 
weekly sermon, clean, fascinating fiction 
stirring missionary tales from life, new Bible 
Puzzle Pictures to entertain all the family, 
Sunday School Lesson explained for the young- 
sters, constructive articles on Christianity as a 
life—not merely a belief, and wonderfully 
realistic travel stories and pictures that carry 
you to Egypt, to India, and many foreign lands 
52 fine illustrated magazines (one every week) 
—over 1 000 big pages of good reading ina year. 


BARGAIN CLUBS AT LAST CHANCE 
PRICES 


SUNSET-CHRISTIAN HERALD 
UNITS 


SUNSET (12 issues) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD(52 issues )$2.00 
Regular Price $4.50 
Both For Only $3.25 
Save $1.25 


Sunset and Christian Herald— 
Both with— 


American Magazine.. . all 3 for $5.75 | 


all 3 for $5.25 
all 3 for $4.75 
all 3 for $3.75 
McClure’s...........all 3 for $5.75 
Modern Priscilla... . . . all 3 for $4.75 
Our World (including membership in 
International Institute of Informa- 
all 4 for $5.25 
People’s Home Journal.all 3 for $4.00 
Pictorial Review all 3 for $4.50 
Radio News..........all 3 for $5.25 
Review of Reviews... .all 3 for $6.25 
Today’s Housewife... . all 3 for $3.75 
Woman’s Home Com- 
all 3 for $4.75 
World’s Work all 3 for $6.25 
Youth’s Companion... . all 3 for $5.50 


Collier’s Weekly 


Delineator 





| SUNSET 


| Youth’s Companion 
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| Physical Culture 





Pictorial Review Pi 


(or The Designer) f For Only 


— $2.75 
Modern Priscilla $7.80 


(or Etude or Designer, or Little Folks, prague a 
or Boy’s Life) or Only 


ior 


$9.60 


Newsst’d Value 
For Only 


(or Delineator, or American Boy) 
Pictorial Review 
SUNSET 
McCall’s 

(or Today’s Housewife) 


Pictorial Review 
(or The Designer) 


Woman’s World 


SUNSET 


*American 
(or Collier’s Weekly or Everybody’s) 


*Woman’s Home Compan. 


(or Pictorial Review) 


SUNSET 


*Must go to same address. 


Newsst’d Value 
For Only 


$4.00 


$7.80 


Newsst’d Value 
For Only 





| Motion Picture 


(or Classic, or Screenland or Beauty) 


SUNSET 


Camera Craft 


(or American Cookery) 


SUNSET 


Meweit’d Value 
For Only 


$4.25 


(or Illustrated World) 
(or Radio Broadcast or Current History) 


SUNSET 





Newsst’d Value 
For Only 


$3.50 


Everybody’s 


(or McClure’s) 


SUNSET 





$6.00 


Newsst’d Value 
(or World Fiction) For Only 


SUNSET $4.50 


All three above for $6 50 (regular value $9 00) 


Our World 


Boy’s Life 
(or American Boy) 


Radio 
(or Radio News) 


SUNSET 


$8.40 


Newsst’d Value 
For Only 





Asia 
(or Shadowland) 


SUNSET 


Century 
SUNSET 





Home Designer 
*Including $1 00 Book of California Homes For Only 


SUNSET $4.25 


*Note—A subscription to the Home Designer also entitles the 
subscriber to one complete set of blue prints for any plan shown 
in the “Book of California Homes.”’ 


Newsst’d Value 


a 
*Everybody’s 
SUNSET 


*Must go to same address. 


Newsst’d Value 
For Only 


$5.25 





All subscriptions may be “new” or “renewal” —Postage free, except on Canadian or foreign orders 





SPECIAL “QUALITY GROUP” 


CLUBS 


NOTE: SUNSET readers who take advantage of our money-saving clubs for years have shown a noticeable 


preference for the highest class magazines. 
Group,” if you desire 
Harper’s 
Scribner’s 


/, 


All 


These special offers, therefore, enable you to take this entire “Quality 
in conjunction with SUNSET—at a marked saving. 

Any one—with SUNSET, only $4.50 saving $2.00 
$4.00 /Any two—with SUNSET, only $6.50 saving $4.00 


Review of Reviews j per jAny three—with SUNSET, only $8.75 saving $5.75 


World’s Work Year 


Any four—with SUNSET, only $ 1 1.00 saving $7.50 


t= Atlantic Monthly, Travel, Asia, Forbes’, House Beautiful, St. Nicholas or Scientific American may 
be substituted for any of the above 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 FOURTH STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





























